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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  my  intention  in  this  volume  to  give,  not  only  Mr. 
Webster's  acknowledged  master-pieces,  but  his  master-piece  in  each 
department  of  the  great  field  of  intellectual  action  which  he  occu- 
pied in  life ;  and,  though  there  are  other  speeches,  which  would 
compare  favorably  with  some  that  have  found  a  place  here,  there  ii 
none,  it  is  believed,  which  could  be  regarded  as  superior,  in  any 
of  the  divisions,  to  the  one  selected. 

In  several  of  the  great  speeches  not  included  in  this  collection, 
there  are  single  passages,  which,  perhaps,  could  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed, if  some  of  them  could  be  equaled,  by  any  passages  found 
in  the  speeches  included  in  this  volume;  but^  in  making  a  collection 
of  his  master-pieces,  the  object  of  search  is  not  single  passages,  but 
entire  performances ;  and,  taking  this  as  the  standard,  there  is  no 
i*oom  for  doubt  that  tlie  volume  here  presented  to  the  reader  con- 
tains the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  productions  bequeathed  to  the 
world  by  the  genius  of  Daniel  Webster.  They  are  the  produc- 
tions, which,  it  is  presumed,  every  gentleman  will  feel  it  necessary 
to  have  about  him ;  and  it  is  equally  presumable  that  no  enlightened 
parent,  no  true-hearted  America^  citizen,  will  wish  to  have  his  sona 
and  daughters  grow  up  without  becoming  more  or  less  familiar  with 
those  master  efforts  of  the  greatest  man,  intellectually,  which  our 
common  country  has  yet  given  us. 

We  have  heard  much  in  days  passed,  and  may  hear  more  in  dayi 
to  come,  of  a  dissolution  of  our  national  confederacy.  Rank  doc- 
trines arc  no  doubt  at  work  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  and 
in  the  several  strata  of  society.  While  Mr.  Webster  lived,  he  waa 
acknowledged  as  the  ablest  supporter  and  defender  of  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  is,  and  of  the  country  as  it  is.  From  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,  from  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Atlantio  to  the  ] 
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WEBSTER'S  MASTEB-PIECE 


AS 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAWYER. 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  CASE. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Mb.  Wsb8txb*8  argament  In  the  Dartmoath  College  Case  has  stood,  Arom  the  daj 
of  its  deliyery,  as  his  nnlTersally  acknowledged  master-piece  In  this  department  of 
liii  public  laborSb  The  circumatanocs  attending  the  delivery  of  the  spoech,  with  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  suit,  h«ye  been  given  in  the  previous  volume  of  this  work. 
Aa  the  master-pieces  are  arranged  in  chronolugical  onler,  that  the  (rrowth  of  Mr. 
Webster's  mind  may  be  noted,  the  reader  will  obeerve  that  this  speech  was  delivered 
in  181S,  when  the  anthor  of  it  was  about  thirty-9lx  years  of  age.  It  is  perhaps 
Mwcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Webster  gained  his  case 


DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  VS.  WOODWARD. 


ARGUMENT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  TRUSTTEBS  OF  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE  VB. 
WOODWARD,  BEFORE  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THB 
IOtH   DAT  OF  MARCH,  181&. 

Thk  general  question  is,  whether  the  acts  of  the  27th  of 
June,  and  of  the  18th  and  26th  of  December,  1816,  are  valid 
and  bindmg  on  the  rights  of  the  plointifis,  without  their  accepU 
ance  or  assent. 

The  charter  of  1769  created  and  established  a  corporation, 
to  consist  of  twelve  persons,  and  no  more ;  to  be  called  the 
"  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College."  The  preamble  to  the  char- 
ter recites,  that  it  is  granted  on  the  application  and  request  of 
the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock :  That  Doctor  Wheelock,  about 
the  year  1754,  established  a  charity  school,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  on  his  own  estate  and  plantation  :  That  for  several  years, 
through  the  assistance  of  well-disposed  persons  in  America, 
granted  at  his  solicitation,  he  had  clothed,  maintained,  and  edu- 
cated a  number  of  native  Indians,  and  employed  them  after- 
wards as  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  among  the  savage 
tribes :  That,  his  design  promising  to  be  useful,  he  had  con- 
stituted the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitaker  to  be  his  attorney,  with  power 
to  solicit  contributions,  in  England,  for  the  further  extension 
and  carrying  on  of  his  undertaking ;  and  that  he  had  requested 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Baron  Smith,  Mr.  Thornton,  and  other 
gentlemen,  to  receive  such  sums  as  might  be  contributed,  in 
England,  towards  supporting  his  school,  and  to  be  trustees 
thereof,  for  his  charity ;  which  these  persons  had  agreed  to  do : 
And  tliereupon  Doctor  Wheelock  had  executed  to  them  a  deed 
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of  tinist,  in  pursuance  to  such  agreement  between  him  and  them, 
and,  for  divers  good  reasons,  had  referred  it  to  these  persons  to 
determine  the  place  in  which  the  school  should  be  finally  estab- 
lished :  And,  to  enable  them  to  form  a  proper  decision  on  this 
subject,  had  laid  before  them  the  several  offers  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  the  several  governments  in  America,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  settle  and  establish  his  school  within  the  lim- 
its of  such  governments  for  their  own  emolument,  and  the  in- 
crease of  learning  in  their  respective  places,  as  well  as  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  general  original  design  :  And  inasmuch  as 
a  number  of  the  proprietors  of  lands  in  New  Hampshire,  ani- 
mated by  the  example  of  the  governor  himself  and  others,  and 
in  consideration  that,  without  any  impediment  to  its  original 
design,  the  school  might  be  enlarged  and  improved,  to  pro- 
mote learning  among  the  English,  and  to  supply  ministers  to 
the  people  of  that  province,  had  promised  large  tracts  of  land, 
provided  the  school  should  be  established  in  that  province,  the 
persons  before  mentioned,  having  weighed  the  reasons  in  flivor 
of  the  several  places  proposed,  had  given  the  preference  to  this 
province,  and  these  offers :  That  Doctor  Whcelock  therefore 
represented  the  necessity  of  a  legal  incorporation,  and  proposed 
that  certain  gentlemen  in  America,  whom  he  liad  already 
named  and  appointed  in  his  will  to  be  trustees  of  his  charity 
afler  his  decease,  should  compose  the  corporation.  Upon  this 
recital,  and  in  consideration  of  the  laudable  original  design  of 
Doctor  Wheelock,  and  willing  that  the  best  means  of  educa- 
tion be  established  in  New  Hampshire,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
province,  the  king  granted  the  charter,  by  the  advice  of  his 
provincial  council. 

The  substance  of  the  &cts  thus  recited  is,  that  Doctor  Wheel- 
ock had  founded  a  charity,  on  funds  owned  and  procured  by 
himself;  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  sole  dispenser  and  sole 
administrator,  as  well  as  the  legal  owner,  of  these  funds ;  that 
he  had  made  his  will,  devismg  this  property  in  trust,  to  continue 
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the  existence  and  uses  of  the  school,  and  appomted  trustees ; 
that,  in  this  state  of  things,  he  had  been  invited  to  fix  his  school, 
permanently  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  extend  the  design  of 
it  to  the  education  of  the  youth  of  that  province ;  that  before 
he  removed  his  school,  or  accepted  this  invitation,  which  his 
friends  in  England  had  advised  him  to  accept,  he  applied  for  a 
charter,  to  be  granted,  not  to  whomsoever  the  king  or  govern- 
ment of  the  province  should  please,  but  to  such  persons  as  he 
named  and  appointed,  namely,  the  persons  whom  he  had 
already  appointed  to  be  the  future  trustees  of  his  charity  by 
his  will. 

The  charter,  or  letters  patent,  then  proceed  to  create  such  a 
corporation,  and  to  appoint  twelve  persons  to  constitute  it,  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College ; "  to  have 
perpetual  existence,  as  such  corporation,  and  with  power  to 
hold  and  dispose  of  lands  and  goods,  for  the  use  of  the  college, 
with  all  the  ordinary  powers  of  corporations.  They  are  in  their 
discretion  to  apply  the  funds  and  property  of  the  college  to  the 
support  of  the  president,  tutors,  ministers,  and  other  officers  of 
the  college,  and  such  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  as  they 
may  see  fit  to  employ  among  the  hidians.  There  are  to  be 
twelve  trustees  forever,  and  no  more  ;  and  they  are  to  have  the 
right  of  filling  vacancies  occurring  in  their  own  body.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock  is  declared  to  be  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, and  is,  by  the  charter,  appointed  first  president,  with 
power  to  appoint  a  successor  by  his  last  will.  All  proper  pow- 
ers of  government,  superintendence,  and  visitation  are  vested 
in  the  trustees.  They  are  to  appoint  and  remove  all  officers 
at  their  discretion ;  to  fix  their  salaries,  and  assign  their  duties; 
and  to  make  all  ordinances,  orders,  and  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  students.  And  to  the  end  that  the  persons  who  had 
acted  as  depositaines  of  the  contributions  in  England,  and  who 
had  also  been  contributors  themselves,  might  be  satisfied  of  the 
good  use  of  their  contributions,  the  president  was  aimually,  or 
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when  Beqidred,  to  transmit  to  them  an  account  of  the  prepress 
of  the  institution  and  the  disbursements  of  its  funds,  so  long  as 
they  should  continue  to  act  in  that  trust  These  letters  patent 
are  to  be  good  and  eflectual,  in  law,  against  the  king,  his  heirs 
and  tkiccessors  forever,  without  further  grant  or  confirmation ; 
and  the  trustees  are  to  hold  all  and  singular  these  privileges, 
advantages,  liberties,  and  immunities  to  them  and  to  their  suc- 
cessors forever. 

No  funds  are  given  to  the  college  by  this  charter.  A 
corporate  existence  and  capacity  are  given  to  the  trustees,  with 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  have  been  mentioned,  to 
enable  the  founder  and  his  associates  the  better  to  manage  the 
funds  which  they  themselves  had  contributed,  and  such  others 
as  they  might  afterwards  obtain. 

After  the  institution  thus  created  and  constituted  had  ex- 
isted, uninterruptedly  and  usefully,  nearly  ?i^y  years,  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  passed  the  acts  in  question. 

The  first  act  makes  the  twelve  trustees  under  the  charter, 
and  nine  other  individuals,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor 
and  council,  a  corporation,  by  a  new  name ;  and  to  this  new 
corporation  transfers  all  the  property,  rights,  powers,  liberties, 
and  privileges  of  the  old  corporation ;  with  further  power  to 
establish  new  colleges  and  an  institute,  and  to  apply  all  or  any 
part  of  the  funds  to  these  purposes ;  subject  to  the  power  and 
control  of  a  board  of  twenty-five  overseers,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council. 

The  second  act  makes  further  provisions  for  executing  the 
objects  of  the  first,  and  the  last  act  authorizes  the  defendant,  the 
treasurer  of  the  plaintiffs,  to  retam  and  hold  their  property, 
against  their  will. 

If  these  acts  are  valid,  the  old  corporation  is  abolished,  and 
a  new  one  created.  The  first  act  does,  in  fact,  if  it  can  have 
any  effect,  create  a  new  corporation,  and  transfer  to  it  all  the 
property  and  firanchises  of  the  old.    The  two  corporations 
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are  not  the  same,  in  anything  which  essentially  belongs  to  the 
existence  of  a  corporation.  They  have  difierent  names,  and 
different  powers,  rights,  and  duties.  Their  organization  is 
wholly  different  The  powers  of  the  corporation  are  not 
vested  in  the  same,  or  similar  hands.  Li  one,  the  trustees  are 
twelve,  and  no  more.  In  the  other,  they  are  twenty-one.  In 
one,  the  power  is  in  a  single  board.  In  the  other,  it  is  divided 
between  two  boards.  Although  the  act  professes  to  include 
the  old  trustees  in  the  new  corporation,  yet  that  was  without 
their  assent,  and  against  their  remonstrance ;  and  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  corporation  agidnst 
his  will.  It  was  neither  expected  nor  intended  that  they  dhould 
be  members  of  the  new  corporation.  The  act  itself  treats  the 
old  corporation  as  at  an  end,  and  going  on  the  ground  that  all 
its  functions  have  ceased,  it  provides  for  the  first  meeting  and 
organization  of  the  new  corporation.  It  expressly  provides, 
also,  that  the  new  corporation  shall  have  and  hold  all  the  prop- 
perty  of  the  old ;  a  provision  which  would  be  quite  unneces- 
sary upon  any  other  ground,  than  that  the  old  corporation  was 
dissolved.  But  if  it  could  be  contended  that  the  eflect  of  these 
acts  was  not  entirely  to  abolish  the  old  corporation,  yet  it  is 
manifest  that  they  impair  and  invade  the  rights,  property,  and 
powers  of  the  trustees  under  the  charter,  as  a  corporation,  and 
the  legal  rights,  privil^es,  and  immunities  which  belong  to 
them,  as  individual  members  of  the  corporation. 

The  twelve  trustees  were  the  sole  legal  owners  of  all  the 
property  acquired  under  the  charter.  By  the  acts,  others  are 
admitted,  against  their  will,  to  be  joint  owners.  The  twelve 
individuals  who  are  trustees  were  possessed  of  all  the  f5ran- 
chises  and  immunities  conferred .  by  the  charter.  By  the  acts, 
nine  other  trustees  and  twenty-five  overseers  are  admitted, 
against  their  will,  to  divide  these  franchises  and  immunities 
with  them. 

I(  either  as  a  corporation  or  as  individuals,  they  have  any 
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legal  rights,  this  fordble  intrusion  of  others  violates  those  rightly 
as  manifestly  as  an  entire  and  complete  ouster  and  disposses- 
sion. These  acts  alter  the  whole  constitution  of  the  corpora- 
tion. They  affect  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  as  a  corpora- 
tion, and  the  rights  of  tlu  individuals  who  compose  it  They 
revoke  corporate  powers  and  Iranchises.  They  alienate  and 
transfer  the  property  of  the  college  to  others.  By  the  charter, 
the  trustees  had  a  right  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  own  number. 
This  is  now  taken  away.  They  were  to  consist  of  twelve,  and, 
by  express  provision,  of  no  more.  This  is  altered.  They  and 
their  successors,  appointed  by  themselves,  were  forever  to  hold 
the  property.  The  legislature  has  found  successors  for  them, 
before  their  seats  are  vacant  The  powers  and  privil^es  which 
the  twelve  were  to  exercise  exclusively,  are  now  to  be  exer- 
cised by  others.  By  one  of  the  acts,  they  are  subjected  to 
heavy  penalties  if  they  exercise  their  offices,  or  any  of  those 
powers  and  privileges  granted  them  by  charter,  and  which  they 
had  exercised  for  fifty  years.  They  are  to  be  punished  for  not 
accepting  the  new  grant,  and  taking  its  benefits.  This,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  rather  a  summary  mode  of  settling  a  question 
of  constitutional  right  Not  only  are  new  trustees  forced  into 
the  corporation,  but  new  trusts  and  uses  are  created.  The 
college  is  turned  into  a  university.  Power  is  given  to  create 
new  colleges,  and,  to  authorize  any  diversion  of  the  funds  whidi 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  new  boards,  sufficient  latitude  is  given 
by  the  undefined  power  of  establishing  an  institute.  To  these 
new  colleges,  and  this  institute,  the  funds  contributed  by  the 
founder,  Doctor  Whoelock,  and  by  the  original  donors,  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth  and  others,  are  to  be  applied,  in  plain  and 
manifest  disregard  of  the  uses  lx>  which  they  were  given. 

The  president,  one  of  the  old  trustees,  had  a  right  to  his 
office,  salary,  and  emoluments,  subject  to  the  twelve  trustees 
alone.  His  title  to  these  is  now  changed,  and  he  is  made  ac- 
countable to  new  masters.    So  also  all  the  professors  and  tu- 
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tors.  If  tke  legislafcure  can  at  pleacnire  make  these  alteratioD/i 
and  changes  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  plaintifl^  it  ma^, 
with  equal  propriety,  abolish  these  rights  and  privileges  alto- 
gether. The  same  power  which  can  do  any  part  of  this  work 
can  accomplish  the  whole.  And,  indeed,  the  argument  on 
which  these  acts  have  been  hitherto  defended  goes  altogether 
on  the  ground,  that  this  is  such  a  corporation  as  the  legislature 
may  abolish  at  pleasure;  and  that  its  members  have  no  righiB^ 
liberties^  franchises^  property^  or  privileges^  which  the  legisla- 
ture may  not  revoke,  annul,  alienate,  or  transfer  to  others, 
whenever  it  sees  fit. 

It  will  be  contended  by  the  plaintiff,  that  these  acts  are  not 
valid  and  binding  on  them,  without  their  assent, —  1.  Because 
they  are  against  common  right  and  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire.  2.  Because  they  are  repugnant  to  the  eonstitutioii 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  limits  which  bound  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  in  this  case,  and  that  on  this  record  nothing  can  be  ded- 
ded  but  the  single  question,  whether  these  acts  are  repugnant 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  may  assist  in 
forming  an  opinion  of  their  true  nature  and  character  to  com- 
pare them  with  those  fundamental  principles  introduced  into 
the  state  governments  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  exercise 
of  the  legislative  power,  and  which  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire  expresses  with  great  fullness  and  accuracy. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  would  not  have  been  competent  to  pass  the  acts  in 
question,  and  to  make  them  binding  on  the  plaintiff  without 
their  assent,  even  if  there  had  been,  in  the  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  of  the  United  States,  no  special  restriction  on 
their  power,  because  these  acts  are  not  the  exercise  of  a  power 
properly  legislative.*    Their  object  and  efiect  are  to  take  away, 

•  Calder  et  ax.  v.  Ball,  8  DallM.  86& 
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from  one,  rights,  property,  and  franchises,  and  to  grant  them  to 
another.  This  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power.  To 
justify  the  taking  away  of  vested  rights  there  must  be  a  for- 
feiture, to  adjudge  upon  and  declare  which  is  the  proper  prov- 
ince of  the  judiciary.  Attainder  and  confiscation  are  acts  of 
sovereign  power,  not  acts  of  legislation.  The  British  parlia- 
ment, among  other  unlimited  powers,  claims  that  of  altering 
and  vacating  charters ;  not  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  but 
of  uncontrolled  authority.  It  b  theoretically  omnipotent. 
Yet,  in  modem  times,  it  has  attempted  the  exercise  of  this 
power  very  rarely.  In  a  celebrated  instance,  those  who  asserted 
this  power  in  parliament  vindicated  its  exercise  only  in  a  case 
in  which  it  could  be  shown,  1st  That  the  charter  in  question 
was  a  charter  of  political  power ;  2d.  That  there  was  a  great 
and  overruling  state  necessity,  justifying  the  violation  of  the 
charter;  3d.  That  the  charter  had  been  abused  and  justly 
forfeited.*  The  bill  affecting  this  charter  did  not  pass.  Its 
history  is  well  known.  The  act  which  afterwards  did  pass^ 
passed  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation.  Even  in  the  worst 
times,  this  power  of  parliament  to  repeal  and  rescind  charters 
has  not  often  been  exercised.  The  illegal  proceedings  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  were  under  color  of  law.  Judg* 
ments  of  forfeiture  were  obtained  in  the  courts.  Such  was  the 
case  of  the  qtw  warranto  against  the  city  of  London,  and 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was 
vacated. 

The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire  has  no  more  power  over 
the  rights  of  the  plaintiffs  than  existed  somewhere,  in  some  de- 
partment of  government,  before  the  revolution.  The  British 
parliament  could  not  have  annulled  or  revoked  this  grant  a^ 
an  act  of  ordinary  legislation.  If  it  had  done  it  at  all,  it  could 
only  have  been  in  virtue  of  that  sovereign  power,  called  omnip- 

*  Anniua  Sag.  1784»  p.  160;  ParlU.  Beg.  1738:  Mr.  Barke's  Spoeoh  on  Mr.  Fox*t 
I.  L  Bill,  BorU'i  Works,  8d  YoL  pp.  414^  417,467, 468^  486L 
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otent,  which  does  not  belong  to  any  legislature  in  the  United 
States.  The  l^slature  of  New  Hampshire  has  the  same 
power  over  this  charter  which  belonged  to  the  king  who 
granted  it,  and  no  more.  By  the  law  of  England,  the  power 
to  create  corporations  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative.*  By 
the  revolution,  this  power  may  be  considered  as  having  do- 
Yolved  on  the  l^islature  of  the  state,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  exercised  by  the  legislature.  But  the  king  cannot  abolish 
a  corporation,  or  new-model  it,  or  alter  its  powers,  without  its 
assent  This  is  the  acknowledged  and  well-known  doctrine  of 
the  common  law.  "  Whatever  might  have  been  the  notion  in 
former  times,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "•  it  is  most  certain  now 
that  the  corporations  of  the  universities  are  lay  corporations ; 
and  that  the  crown  cannot  take  away  from  them  any  rights  that 
have  been  formerly  subsisting  in  them  under  old  charters  or 
prescriptive  usage."!  -^^^  forfeiture  duly  found,  the  king 
may  r^rant  the  franchises ;  but  a  grant  of  franchises  already 
granted,  and  of  which  no  forfeiture  has  been  found,  is  void. 

Corporate  franchises  can  only  be  forfeited  by  trial  and  judg* 
ment|  In  case  of  a  new  charter  or  grant  to  an  existing  corpo- 
ration, it  may  accept  or  reject  it  as  it  pleases.§  It  may  accept 
such  part  of  the  grant  as  it  chooses,  and  reject  the  rest||  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  a  charter  cannot  be  forced  upon  any. 
body.  No  one  can  be  compelled  to  accept  a  grant ;  and  with- 
out acceptance  the  grant  is  necessarily  void.^  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  legislature,  as  successor  to  the  king  in  this 
part  of  his  prerogative,  has  any  power  to  revoke,  vacate,  or 
alter  this  charter.  If,  therefore,  the  legislatiu-e  has  not  this 
power  by  any  specific  grant  contained  in  the  constitution ;  nor 

•  1  Black.  4T2, 478.  1 8  Burr.  1666. 

1 8  T.  B.  24k  King  c.  Pasmore. 

$  King  V.  Vice  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  8  Barr.  1656, 8  T.  B.  240— Lord  Ken  jon. 

i  Idem,  1661,  and  King  v.  Pasmore,  ubi  »upr€k 

5  Ellis  V.  Maraball,  S  Mass.  Bcp.  277;  1  Kyd  on  Corporations,  6»-6l 
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as  indaded  in  its  ordinary  legislative  powers ;  nor  hj  reason 
of  its  succession  to  the  prerc^atives  of  the  crown  in  this  partic- 
ular, on  what  ground  would  the  authority  to  pass  these  acts 
rest,  even  if  there  were  no  prohibitory  clauses  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  bill  of  rights  1 

But  there  are  prohibitions  in  the  constitution  and  bill  of 
rights  of  New  Hampslure,  introduced  for  the  purpose  a[  limit- 
ing the  legislative  power  and  protecting  the  rights  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens.  One  prohibition  is  "•  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  hb  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  the  law,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or 
estate,  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land.'' 

In  the  opinion,  however,  which  was  given  in  the  court  below, 
it  is  denied  that  the  trustees  under  the  charter  had  any  prop> 
erty,  immunity,  liberty,  or  privilege  in  this  corporation,  within 
the  meaning  of  this  prohibition  in  the  bill  of  rights.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  a  public  corporation  and  public  property ;  that  the 
trustees  have  no  greater  interest  in  it  than  any  other  individuals ; 
that  it  is  not  private  property,  which  they  can  sell  or  transmit 
to  their  heirs,  and  that  therefore  they  have  no  interest  in  it ; 
that  their  office  is  a  public  trust,  like  that  of  the  governor  or  a 
judge,  and  that  they  have  no  more  concern  in  the  property  of 
tiie  college  than  the  governor  in  the  property  of  the  state,  or 
than  the  judges  in  the  fines  which  they  impose  on  the  culprits 
at  their  bar ;  that  it  is  nothing  to  them  whether  their  powers 
fih^  be  extended  or  lessened,  any  more  than  it  is  to  their  hon- 
ors whether  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  enlarged  or  diminished. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  true  nature  and 
character  of  the  corporation  which  was  created  by  the  charter 
of  1769. 

There  are  divers  sorts  of  corporations ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
admitted  that  the  legislature  has  more  power  over  some  than 
others.*    Some  corporations  are  for  government  and  political 

•  1  WooddMon,  474;  1  BlMk.  407. 
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arrangement ;  such,  for  example,  as  cities,  counties,  and  towns 
in  New  England.  These  may  be  changed  and  modified  as 
public  convenience  may  require,  due  regard  being  always  had 
to  the  rights  of  property.  O^  such  corporations,  all  who  live 
within  the  limits  are  of  course  obliged  to  be  members,  and  to 
submit  to  the  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  them  as  such. 
Other  civil  corporations  are  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
business,  sucb  as  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the  like. 
Hiese  are  created,  not  by  general  law,  but  usually  by  grant 
Their  constitution  is  special.  It  is  such  as  the  legislature  sees 
fit  to  give,  and  the  grantees  to  accept. 

The  corporation  in  question  is  not  a  civil,  although  it  is  a  lay 
corporation.  It  is  an  eleemosynary  corporation.  It  is  a  pri* 
vate  charity,  originally  founded  and  endowed  by  an  individ- 
ual, with  a  charter  obtained  for  it  at  his  request,  for  the  better 
administration  oMaa  charity.  ^  "  The  eleemosynary  sort  of  cor* 
porations  are  such  as  are  constituted  for  the  perpetual  distribu- 
tions of  the  free  alms  or  bounty  of  the  founder  of  them,  to  such 
persons  as  he  has  directed.  Of  this  are  all  hospitals  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  sick,  and  impotent  ;*  and  all  collies 
both  in  our  universities  and  out  of  them."*  Eleemosynary 
corporations  are  for  the  management  of  private  property,  ao* 
cording  to  the  will  of  the  donors.  They  are  private  corpora- 
tions. A  college  is  as  much  a  private  corporation  as  a  hos- 
pital; especially  a  college  founded,  as  this  was,  by  private 
bounty.  A  ooUege  is  a  charity.  "  The  establishment  of  learn- 
ing," says  Lord  Hardwicke,  "  is  a  charity,  and  so  considered 
in  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  A  devise  to  a  collie,  for  their 
ben^t,  is  a  laudable  charity,  and  deserves  encouragement."! 

The  legal  signification  of  a  charity  is  derived  chiefly  fix)m 
the  statute  48  Eliz.  ch.  4.  "Those  purposes,"  says  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant,  ^  are  considered  charitable  which  that  statute  enu- 
merates."^    Colleges  are  enumerated  as  diarities  in  that  stat- 

•IBladLiTl.  tlYci^SBT.  1 9  Y«&  Jon.  40O. 
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ute.  The  govemment,  in  these  cases,  lends  its  lud  to  perpetu- 
ate the  beneficent  intention  of  the  donor,  by  granting  a  charter 
under  which  his  private  charity  shall  continue  to  be  dispensed 
after  his  death.  This  is  done  either  by  incorporating  the  ob- 
jects of  the  charity,  as,  for  instance,  the  scholars  in  a  college  or 
the  poor  in  a  hospital,  or  by  incorporating  those  who  are  to 
be  governors  or  trustees  of  the  charity.*  hi  cases  of  the  first 
sortj  the  founder  is,  by  the  common  law,  visitor.  In  early 
times  it  became  a  maxim,  that  he  who  gave  the  property  might 
r^ulate  it  in  future.  Cujus  est  dare^  ejus  est  dispotiere.  Tbia 
right  of  visitation  descended  from  the  founder  to  his  heir  as  a 
ri^t  of  property,  and  precisely  as  his  other  property  went  to 
his  heur ;  and  in  default  of  heirs  it  went  to  the  king,  as  all  other 
property  goes  to  the  king  for  the  want  of  heirs.  The  right  of 
visitation  arises  from  the  property.  It  grows  out  of  the  endow- 
ment The  founder  may,  if  he  please,  part  with  it  at  the  time 
when  he  establishes  the  charity,  and  may  vest  it  in  others. 
Therefore,  if  he  chooses  that  governors,  trustees,  or  overseers 
should  be  appointed  in  the  charter,  he  may  cause  it  to  be  done, 
and  his  power  of  Visitation  will  be  transferred  to  them,  instead 
of  descending  to  his  heirs,  llie  persons  thus  assigned  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  founder  will  be  visitors,  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  founder,  in  exclusion  of  his  heir.f  The  right  of  visitation, 
then,  accrues  to  them,  as  a  matter  of  property,  by  the  gift,  trans- 
fer, or  appointment  of  the  founder.  This  is  a  private  right, 
which  they  can  assert  in  all  legal  modes,  and  in  which  they 
have  the  same  protection  of  the  law  as  in  all  other  rights.  As 
visitors  they  may  make  rules,  ordinances,  and  statutes,  and  alter 
and  repeal  them,  as  far  as  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  charter.t 
Although  the  charter  proceeds  from  the  crown  or  the  govern- 
ment, it  is  considered  as  the  will  of  the  donor.  It  is  obtabed 
at  his  request  He  imposes  it  as  the  rule  which  is  to  prevail 
in  the  dispensation  of  his  bounty  in  all  future  times.     The  king 

•1  Wood. 474  tl BlAok. 471.  t STerm  Bap. M0>1. 
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or  government  which  grants  the  charter  is  not  thereby  the 
founder,  but  he  who  furnishes  the  funds.  The  gift  of  the  rev©, 
nues  is  the  foundation.*  The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is 
Phillips  V.  Bury.f  This  was  an  ejectment  brought  to  recover 
the  rectory -house,  dsc.  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford.  The  que^tion 
was,  whether  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  was  legal  rector.  Exe- 
ter College  was  founded  by  an  individual,  and  incorporated  by 
a  charter  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  controversy  turned 
upon  the  power  of  the  visitor,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  cause, 
the  nature  of  college  charters  and  corporations  was  very  fully 
considered.  Lord  Holt's  judgment,  copied  from  his  own  man- 
uscript, is  in  2  Term  Rep.,  346.    The  following  is  an  extract : 

**  Thai  we  may  the  better  apprehend  the  nature  of  a  visitor,  we 
are  to  consider  that  there  are  in  law  two  sorts  of  corporations  aggre- 
gate ;  such  as  are  for  public  government,  and  such  as  are  for  pri- 
vate charity.  Those  that  are  for  the  public  government  of  a  town, 
city,  mystery,  or  the  like,  being  for  public  advantage,  are  to  be 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  If  they  make  any  par- 
ticular private  laws  and  constitutions,  the  validity  and  justice  of 
them  is  examinable  in  the  king's  courts.  Of  these  there  are  no  par- 
ticular private  founders,  and  consequently  no  particular  visitor; 
there  are  no  patrons  of  these ;  therefore,  if  no  provision  be  in  the 
charter  how  the  succession  shall  continue,  the  law  supplieth  the  de- 
fect of  that  constitution,  and  saith  it  shall  be  by  election  ;  as  mayor, 
alderman,  common  council,  and  the  like.  But  privcUe  and  particu- 
lar corporations  for  charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  per- 
sons, are  subject  to  the  private  government  of  those  who  erect 
them ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder, 
the  law  appoints  the  founder  and  his  heirs  to  be  visitors,  who  are 
to  act  and  proceed  according  to  the  particular  laws  and  constitu- 
tutions  assigned  them  by  the  founder.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all 
bands  that  the  founder  is  patron,  and,  as  founder,  is  visitor,  if  no 
particular  visitor  be  assigned ;  so  that  patronage  and  visitation  are 

•  1  Black,  480. 
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neceasaxy  conBequents  one  upon  another.  For  this  Tititfttorial 
power  was  not  introduced  by  any  canons  or  constitutions  ecclesiaa- 
tical  (as  was  said  by  a  learned  gentleman  whom  I  have  in  my  eye, 
in  bis  argument  of  this  case ):  it  is  an  appointment  of  law.  It  ari- 
setb  from  the  property  which  the  founder  had  in  the  lands  assigned 
to  support  the  charity ;  and  as  he  is  the  author  of  the  charity,  the 
law  gi>ee  him  and  his  heirs  a  visitatorial  power,  that  is,  an  author- 
ity to  inspect  the  actions  and  regulate  the  behavior  of  the  members 
that  partake  of  the  charity.  For  it  is  fit  the  members  that  are  en- 
dowed, and  that  have  the  charity  bestowed  upon  them,  should  not  be 
left  to  themselves,  but  pursue  the  intent  and  design  of  him  that  be- 
stowed it  upon  them.  Now  inde^  where  the  poor,  or  those  thai  re- 
ceive the  charity,  are  not  incorporated,  biU  there  are  certain  irusteet 
tcAo  dUpoee  of  the  charity,  there  ie  no  visitor,  because  the  interest  of 
the  revenue  is  not  vested  in  the  poor  that  have  the  benefit  of  the  char- 
ity, but  they  are  subject  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  trustees. 
But  where  they  who  are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  charity  are  incor- 
porated, there  to  prevent  all  perverting  of  the  charity,  or  to  compose 
differences  that  may  happen  among  them,  there  is  by  law  a  visita- 
torial power;  and  it  being  a  creature  of  the  founder's  own,  it  is 
reason  that  he  and  his  heirs  should  have  that  power,  unless  by  the 
founder  it  is  vested  in  some  other.  Now  there  is  no  manner  of  dif- 
ference between  a  college  and  a  hospital,  except  only  in  degree. 
A  hospital  is  for  those  that  are  poor,  and  mean,  and  low,  and  sickly ; 
a  college  is  for  another  sort  of  indigent  persons ;  bat  it  hath  an- 
other intent^  to  study  in  and  breed  up  persons  in  the  world  that 
have  no  otherwise  to  live ;  but  still  it  is  as  much  within  the  rea- 
sons as  hospitals.  And  if  in  a  hospital  the  master  and  poor  are  in- 
corporated, it  is  a  college  having  a  common  seal  to  act  by,  although 
it  hath  not  the  name  of  a  college  (which  always  supposeth  a  corpo- 
ration,) because  it  is  of  an  inferior  degree;  and  in  the  one  case  and.in 
the  other  there  must  be  a  visitor,  either  the  founder  and  his  heirs 
or  one  appointed  by  him ;  and  both  are  eleemosynary.** 

Lord  Holt  concludes  his  whole  argument  by  again  repeating, 
that  that  college  was  a  private  corporation,  and  that  the  founder 
had  a  ri^t  to  appoint  a  visitor,  and  to  give  him  such  power  as 
he  saw  fit* 

•ILordBaj.d. 
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The  learned  Bishop  StUUngfleet's  argument  in  the  some  causey 
as  a  member  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  it  was  there  heard, 
exhibits  very  clearly  the  nature  of  colleges  and  similar  corpo- 
rations. It  is  to  the  following  effect  ^  That  this  absolute  and 
conclusive  power  of  visitors  is  no  more  than  the  law  hath  ap- 
pointed in  other  cases,  upon  commissions  of  charitable  uses : 
that  the  common  law,  and  not  any  ecclesiastical  canons,  do  place 
the  power  of  visitation  in  the  founder  and  his  heirs,  unless  h$ 
hUI»  it  upon  others:  that  although  corporations  for  public 
government  be  subject  to  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall, 
which  have  no  particular  or  special  visitors,  yet  corporations  for 
charity,  founded  and  endowed  by  private  persons,  are  subject 
to  the  rule  and  government  of  those  that  erect  them;  but 
where  the  persons  to  whom  the  charity  is  given  are  not  incor- 
porated, there  is  no  such  visitatorial  power,  because  the  interest 
of  the  revenue  is  not  invested  in  them  ;  but  where  they  are» 
the  right  of  visitation  ariseth  from  the  foundation,  and  the 
founder  may  convey  it  to  whom  and  in  what  manner  he 
pleases  ;  and  the  visitor  acts  as  founder^  and  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  he  had,  and  consequently  is  no  more  accountable 
than  he  had  been :  that  the  king  by  his  charter  can  make  a 
society  to  be  incorporated  so  as  to  have  the  rights  belonging 
to  persons,  as  to  legal  capacities :  that  colleges,  aldiough  founded 
by  private  persons,  are  yet  incorporated  by  the  king's  charter ; 
but  although  the  kings  by  their  charter  made  the  coUeges  to 
be  such  in  law,  that  is,  to  be  legal  corporations,  yet  they  left  to 
the  particular  founders  authority  to  appoint  what  statutes  they 
thought  fit  for  the  regulation  of  them.  And  not  only  the  stat- 
utes, but  the  appointment  of  visitors,  was  left  to  them,  and  the 
manner  of  government,  and  the  several  conditions  on  which 
any  persons  were  to  be  made  or  continue  partakers  of  their 
bounty."* 

These  opinions  received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  lordS| 

•  Bm  AppcDdU,  Na  »-l  Bnni't  Soolii.  Law,  449. 
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and  they  seem  to  be  settled  and  undoubted  law.  Where  there 
is  a  charter,  vesting  proper  powers  in  trustees,  or  governors, 
they  are  visitors ;  and  there  is  no  control  in  anybody  else ;  ex- 
cept only  that  the  courts  of  equity  or  of  law  will  interfere  so 
£ir  as  to  preserve  the  revenues  and  prevent  the  perversion  of 
the  fiinds,  and  to  keep  the  visitors  within  their  prescribed 
bounds.  "  If  there  be  a  charter  with  proper  powers,  the  char- 
ity must  be  regulated  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  charter. 
There  is  no  ground  for  the  controlling  interposition  of  the  courts 
of  dianoery.  The  interposition  of  the  courts,  therefore,  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  charities  were  founded  on  charters  or  by 
act  of  parliament,  and  a  visitor  or  governor  and  trustees  ap- 
pointed, must  be  referred  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  all  cases  in  which  a  trust  conferred  appears  to  have 
been  abused,  and  not  to  an  original  right  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment of  the  charity,  or  the  conduct  of  the  governors  or  trus- 
tees."* "  The  original  of  all  visitatorial  power  is  the  property 
of  the  donor,  and  the  power  every  one  has  to  dispose,  direct, 
and  r^ulate  his  own  property ;  like  the  case  of  patronage ; 
eujus  est  dare,  &c.  Therefore,  if  either  the  crown  or  the  sub- 
ject creates  an  eleemosynary  foundation,  and  vests  the  charity 
in  the  persons  who  are  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it,  since  a  con- 
test might  arise  about  the  government  of  it,  the  law  allows  the 
founder  or  his  heirs,  or  the  person  specially  appointed  by  him 
to  be  visitor,  to  determine  oonoeming  his  own  creature.  If 
the  charity  is  not  vested  in  the  persons  who  are  to  partake,  but 
in  trustees  for  their  benefit,  no  visitor  can  arise  by  implication, 
but  the  trustees  have  that  power.^f 

"  There  is  nothing  better  established,"  says  Lord  Commis- 
sioner Eyre,  "  than  that  this  court  does  not  entertain  a  general 
jurisdiction,  or  regulate  and  control  charities  established  by 
charter.     There  the  establishment  is  fixed  and  determined; 

•  S  Fonb.  906-«. 
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and  the  court  has  do  power  to  vary  it  If  tbe  governors  estab- 
lished for  the  r^ulation  of  it  are  not  those  who  have  the  man- 
agement of  the  revenue,  this  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  and  if  it. 
is  ever  so  much  abused,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  it  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  those  established  as 
governors  have  also  the  management  of  the  revenues,  this  court 
does  assume  a  jurisdiction  of  necessity,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  trustees  of  the  revenue."* 

**  The  foundations  of  colleges,"  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "are  to 
be  considered  in  two  views ;  namely,  as  they  are  corporations 
and  as  they  are  eleemosynary.  As  eleemosynary,  they  are  the 
oreatares  of  the  founder ;  he  may  delegate  his  power,  either 
generally  or  specially ;  he  may  prescribe  particular  modes  and 
manners,  as  to  the  exercise  of  part  of  it  If  he  makes  a  gene- 
ral visitor  (as  by  the  general  words  visitator  sit,)  the  person 
80  constituted  has  all  incidental  power ;  but  he  may  be  re- 
strained as  to  particular  instances.  The  founder  may  appoint 
a  special  visitor  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  no  further.  The 
founder  may  make  a  general  visitor ;  and  yet  appoint  an  infe- 
rior particular  power,  to  be  executed  without  going  to  the  vis- 
itor in  the  first  instance."!  And  even  if  the  king  be  founder, 
if  he  grant  a  charter,  incorporating  trustees  and  governors,  they 
are  visitors,  and  the  king  cannot  visit^  A  subsequent  dona- 
tion, or  ingrafted  fellowship,  &lls  under  the  same  general  vis- 
itatorial power,  if  not  otherwise  specially  provided.§ 

In  New  England,  and  perhaps  through^  the  United  States, 
eleemosynary  corporations  have  been  generally  established  in 
the  latter  mode ;  that  is,  by  incorporating  governors,  or  trus- 
tees, and  vesting  in  them  the  right  of  visitation.  Small  varia- 
dons  may  have  been  in  some  instances  adopted ;  as  in  the  case 

•  Attorney  Generml  r.  Foandllng  Hospital,  2  Vea.  Jan.  47.  Vide  also  2  Eyd  on  Cor* 
^rationa,  190;  Cooper's  Equity  Pleading,  292. 
t  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, «.  Todington,  1  Barr.  200. 
X  Attorney  General «.  Middleton,  2  Ves.  828. 
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of  Harvard  Collie,  where  some  power  of  inspectioD  is  given  to 
the  overseers,  but  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  visitatorial  power, 
wfaidi  still  belongs,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the  Mows  or  members 
of  the  corporation.  In  general,  there  are  many  donors.  A 
charter  is  obtained,  comprising  them  all,  or  some  of  them,  and 
such  others  as  they  choose  to  include,  with  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing their  successors.  They  are  thus  the  visitors  of  their  own 
charity,  and  appoint  others,  such  as  they  may  see  fit,  to  exer- 
cise the  same  office  in  time  to  come.  All  such  corporations 
are  private.  The  case  before  the  court  is  clearly  that  of  an 
eleemosynary  corporation.  It  is,  in  the  strictest  l^al  sense,  a 
private  charity.  In  King  v.  St  Catharine's  Hall,*  that  college 
is  called  a  private  eleemosynary  lay  corporation.  It  was  en- 
dowed by  a  private  founder,  and  incorporated  by  letters  patent 
And  in  the  same  manner  was  Dartmouth  College  founded  and 
incorporated.  Doctor  Wheelock  is  declared  by  the  charter  to 
be  its  founder.  It  was  established  by  him,  on  funds  contribu- 
ted and  collected  by  himselfl 

As  such  founder,  he  had  a  right  of  visitation,  which  he  as- 
signed to  the  trustees,  and  they  received  it  by  his  consent  and 
appointment,  and  held  it  under  the  charter.f  He  appointed 
these  trustees  visitors,  and  in  that  respect  to  take  place  of  his 
heir ;  as  he  might  have  appointed  devisees,  to  take  his  estate 
instead  of  his  heir.  Little,  probably,  did  he  think  at  that  time, 
that  the  legislature  would  evef  take  away  this  property  and 
these  privileges,  and^ve  them  to  others.  Little  did  he  sup- 
pose that  this  diarter  secured  to  him  and  his  successors  no  legal 
rights.  Little  did  the  other  donors  think  so.  If  they  had,  the 
college  would  have  been,  what  the  university  is  now,  a  thing 
upon  paper,  existing  only  in  name. 

The  numerous  academies  in  New  England  have  been  estab- 
lished substantially  in  the  same  manner.  They  hold  their 
property  by  the  same  tenure,  and  no  other.     Nor  has  Harvard 
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College  any  surer  title  than  Dartmouth  College.  It  may  to- 
day have  more  firiends;  but  to-morrow  it  may  have  more  ene- 
mies. Its  legal  rights  are  the  same.  So  also  of  Yale  College ; 
and,  indeed,  of  all  the  others.  When  the  legislature  gives  to 
these  institutions,  it  may  and  does  accompany  its  grants  with 
such  conditions  as  it  pleases.  The  grant  of  lands  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  to  Dartmouth  Collie,  in  1789,  was 
aooompanied  with  various  conditions.  When  donations  are 
made,  by  the  legislature  or  others,  to  a  charity  already  existing, 
without  any  condition,  or  the  specification  of  any  new  use,  the 
donation  follows  the  nature  of  the  charity.  Hence  the  doctrine, 
that  aU  eleemosynary  corporations  are  private  bodies.  They 
are  founded  by  private  persons,  and  on  private  property.  Hie 
public  cannot  be  charitable  in  these  institutions.  It  is  not  the 
money  of  the  public,  but  of  private  persons,  which  is  dispensed. 
It  may  be  public,  that  is  general,  in  its  uses  and  advantages ; 
and  the  state  may  very  laudably  add  contributions  of  its  own 
to  the  funds ;  but  it  is  still  private  in  the  tenure  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  in  the  right  of  administering  the  fUnds. 

If  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Holt,  and  the  house  of 
lords,  in  Phillips  v.  Bury,  and  recognized  and  established  in 
all  the  other  cases,  be  correct,  the  property  of  this  college  was 
private  property ;  it  was  vested  in  the  trustees  by  the  charter, 
and  to  be  administered  by  them,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder  and  donors,  as  expressed  in  the  charter.  They  were 
also  visitors  of  the  charity,  in  the  most  ample  sense.  They 
had,  therefore,  as  they  contend,  privij^es,  property,  and  immu- 
nities, within  the  true  meaning  of  the  bill  of  rights.  They  had 
rights,  and  still  have  them,  which  they  can  assert  against  the 
legislature,  as  well  as  against  other  wrong-doers.  It  makes  no 
difference,  that  the  estate  is  holden  for  certain  trusts.  The  legal 
estate  is  still  theirs.  They  have  a  right  in  the  property,  and 
they  have  a  right  of  visiting  and  superintending  the  trust ;  and 
this  is  an  object  of  legal  protection,  as  much  as  any  other  rij^t. 
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The  charter  declares  that  the  powers  conferred  on  die  tnistoei 
are  ^privil^es,  advantages,  liberties,  and  immunities;''  and 
that  they  shall  be  forever  holden  by  them  and  their  suooessorsL 
The  New  Hampshire  bill  of  rights  declares  that  no  one  shall 
be  deprived  of  his  "proi^crty.  rrivileges,  or  immunities,''  but  by 
judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land.  The  argument 
on  tiie  other  side  is,  that,  although  these  terms  may  mean  some- 
thing in  the  bill  of  rights,  they  mean  nothing  in  this  diarter. 
But  they  are  terms  of  legal  signification,  and  very  properly 
used  in  the  charter.  They  are  equivalent  with  franchi$€S. 
Blackstone  says  that  franchise  and  liberty  are  used  as  synony- 
mous terms.  And  after  enumerating  other  liberties  and  fran- 
chises, he  says :  ^  It  is  likewise  a  franchise  for  a  number  oi 
persons  to  be  incorporated  and  subsist  as  a  body  politic,  with  a 
power  to  maintain  perpetual  succession  and  do  other  corpcH^ate 
acts ;  and  each  individual  member  of  sudi  a  corporation  is  also 
said  to  have  a  franchise  or  freedom."* 

Liberties  is  the  term  used  in  Magna  Charta  as  including 
franchises,  privileges,  immunities,  and  all  the  rights  which  b^ 
loug  to  that  class.  Professor  Sullivan  says,  the  term  signifies 
the  ^privileges  that  some  of  the  subjects,  whether  single  per- 
sons or  bodies  corporate,  have  above  others  by  tlie  lawful  grant 
of  the  king ;  as  the  chattels  of  felons  or  outlaws,  and  the  lands 
and  privileges  of  corporation^.''''^ 

The  privilege,  then,  of  being  a  member  of  a  corporation,  un- 
der a  lawful  grant,  and  of  exercising  the  rights  and  powers 
of  such  member,  is  such  a  privilege,  liberty,  or  franchise,  as 
has  been  the  object  of  legal  protection,  and  the  subject  of  a 
legal  interest,  from  the  time  of  Magna  Qiarta  to  the  present 
moment.  The  plaintiffs  have  such  an  interest  in  this  corpora- 
tion, individually,  as  they  could  assert  and  maintain  in  a  court 
of  law,  not  as  agents  of  the  public,  but  in  their  own  right. 
Each  trustee  has  a  franchise,  and  if  he  be  disturbed  in  the  en- 
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joyment  of  it,  he  would  have  redress,  ou  appealing  to  the  law, 
as  promptly  as  for  any  other  injury.  If  the  other  trustees 
should  conspire  against  any  one  of  them  to  prevent  his  equal 
right  and  voice  in  the  appointment  of  a  president  or  professor, 
or  in  the  passing  of  any  statute  or  ordinance  of  the  college,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  his  action,  for  depriving  him  of  his  fran- 
chise. It  makes  no  difierence,  that  this  property  is  to  be  holden 
and  administered,  and  these  franchises  exercised,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diffusing  learning.  No  principle  and  no  case  estab- 
lishes any  such  distinction.  The  public  may  be  benefited  by 
the  use  of  this  property.  But  this  does  not  change  the  nature  of 
the  property,  or  the  rights  of  the  owners.  The  object  of  the 
charter  may  be  public  good ;  so  it  is  in  all  other  corporations ; 
and  this  would  as  well  justify  the  resumption  or  violation  of 
the  grant  in  any  other  case  as  in  this.  In  the  case  of  an  ad- 
Yowson,  the  use  is  public,  and  the  right  cannot  be  turned  to 
any  private  benefit  or  emolument  It  is  nevertheless  a  legal 
private  right,  and  the  property  of  the  owner,  as  emphatically  as 
his  fireehold.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  trustees,  visitors,  or 
governors  of  incorporated  colleges,  stand  on  the  same  founda- 
tion. They  are  so  considered,  both  by  Lord  Holt  and  Lord 
Hardwicke.* 

To  contend  that  the  rights  of  the  plaintifis  may  be  taken 
away,  because  they  derive  from  them  no  pecuniary  benefit  op 
private  emolument,  or  because  they  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
their  heirs,  or  would  not  be  assets  to  pay  their  debts,  is  taking 
an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  subject  According  to  this 
notion,  the  case  would  be  difierent,  i^  in  the  charter,  they  had 
stipulated  for  a  commission  on  the  disbursement  of  the  fiinds ; 
and  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in  the  property,  be- 
cause they  have  undertaken  to  administer  it  gratuitously. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  much  in  refutation  of  the  idea, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  legal  interest,  or  ownership,  in  anything 
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which  does  not  yield  a  pecuniary  profit;  as  if  the  law  regarded 
no  rights  but  the  rights  of  money,  and  of  visible,  tangible  prop- 
erty.    Of  what  nature  are  all  rights  of  suffi-age  ?    No  elector 
has  a  particular  personal  interest ;  but  each  has  a  legal  rights 
to  be  exercised  at  his  own  discretion,  and  it  cannot  be  taken 
away  from  him.     The  exercise  of  this  right  directly  and  very 
materially  afiects  the  public ;  mudi  more  so  than  the  exercise 
of  the  privileges  of  a  trustee  of  this  college.    G)nsequenoes  of 
the  utmost  magnitude  may  sometimes  depend  on  the  exerdae 
of  the  right  of  suffiage  by  one  or  a  few  electors.     Nobody  was 
ever  yet  heard  to  contend,  however,  that  on  that  account  the 
public  might  take  away  the  right,  or  impair  it.    Hiis  notion 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  no  better  souroe  than  the  repu- 
diated doctrine  of  the  three  judges  in  the  Aylesbury  case.* 
That  was  an  action  against  a  returning  officer  for  refusing  the 
plaintiflTs  vote,  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliament. 
Throe  of  the  judges  of  the  king^s  bench  held,  that  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained,  because,  among  other  objections,  "  it 
was  not  any  matter  of  profit,  either  in  presentij  or  in  fiUuro.^ 
It  would  not  ennch  the  plaintiff  in  presenti,  nor  would  it  tifr 
futuro  go  to  his  heirs,  or  answer  to  piy  his  debts.     But  Loid 
Holt  and  the  house  of  lords  were  of  another  opinion.    The 
judgment  of  the  three  judges  was  reversed,  and  the  doctrine 
they  held,  having  been  exploded  for  a  century,  seems  now  for 
the  first  time  to  be  revived. 

Lidividuals  have  a  right  to  use  their  own  property  far  pur- 
poses of  benevolence,  either  towards  the  public,  or  towards 
other  individuals.  They  have  a  ri^t  to  exercise  this  benevo- 
lence in  such  lawful  manner  as  they  may  choose ;  and  when 
the  government  has  induced  and  excited  it,  by  contracting  to 
give  perpetuity  to  the  stipulated  manner  of  exercising  it,  to  le- 
sdnd  this  contract,  and  seize  on  the  property,  is  not  law,  but 
violenoe.  Whether  the  state  will  grant  these  franchises^  and 
•  AaU^j  «.  Wl^  S  Loni  Bi^fai  Wa 
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under  what  conditions  it  will  grant  them,  it  decides  for  itsdC 
But  when  onoe  granted,  the  constitution  holds  them  to  be  sa- 
cred, till  forfeited  for  just  cause. 

That  all  property,  of  which  the  use  may  be  benefknal  to  the 
public,  belongs  therefore  to  the  public,  is  quite  a  new  doctrine. 
It  has  no  precedent,  and  is  supported  by  no  known  principle. 
Doctor  Wheelock  might  have  answered  his  purposes,  in  this 
case,  by  executing  a  private  deed  of  trusts  He  might  have 
conveyed  his  property  to  trustees,  for  precisely  such  uses  as  are 
described  in  this  charter.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  he  had  con- 
templated the  establishing  of  his  school  in  that  manner,  and 
had  made  his  will,  and  devised  the  property  to  the  same  per- 
sons who  were  afterwards  appointed  trustees  in  the  charter. 
Many  literary  and  other  charitable  institutions  are  founded  in 
that  manner,  and  the  trust  is  renewed,  and  conforred  on  other 
persons^  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  In  such 
a  case,  no  lawyer  would  or  could  say,  that  the  legislature  mi^t 
divest  the  trustees,  constituted  by  deed  or  will,  seize  upon  the 
property,  and  give  it  to  other  persons,  for  other  purposes.  And 
does  the  granting  of  a  charter,  which  is  only  done  to  perpetuate 
the  trust  in  a  more  convenient  manner,  make  any  diflb-ence  ? 
Does  or  can  this  change  the  nature  of  the  charity,  and  turn  it 
into  a  public  political  corporation  1  Happily,  we  are  not  with- 
out authority  on  this  point  It  has  been  considered  and  ad- 
judged. Lord  Hardwicko  says,  in  so  many  words,  '^The 
diarter  of  the  crown  cannot  make  a  charity  more  or  leas  pub- 
lic, but  only  more  permanent  than  it  would  otherwise  be.*^ 

The  granting  of  the  corporation  is  but  making  the  trust  per- 
petual, and  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  charity.  The  very 
object  sought  in  obtaining  such  charter,  and  in  giving  property 
to  such  a  corporation,  is  to  make  and  keep  it  private  property, 
and  to  clothe  it  with  all  the  security  and  inviolability  of  pri- 
vate property.    The  intent  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  l^gal  private 
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owtietriiip,  and  that  the  legal  owners  shall  nuuntam  and  proCed 
the  ^Topearfj,  for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whose  use  it  was  de- 
signed. Who  ever  endowed  the  public?  Who  ever  appointed 
a  legialalure  to  administer  his  charity  ?  Or  who  ever  beard, 
before,  that  a  gift  to  a  college,  or  hospital,  or  an  asyluoi,  was^ 
k  reality,  nothing  but  a  gift  to  the  state  1 

The  state  of  Vermont  is  a  principal  donor  to  Dartmontb 
College.  The  lands  given  lie  in  that  state.  This  appears  in 
the  special  verdict  Is  Vermont  to  be  considered  as  having  in- 
tended a  gift  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  in  this  case,  as, 
it  has  been  said,  is  to  be  the  reasonable  constnictaon  of  all  do- 
Bations  to  the  coU^e  ?  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
afiects  to  represent  the  public,  and  therefore  claims  a  r^t  to 
control  all  property  destined  to  public  use.  What  hinders 
Vermont  from  con^dering  herself  equally  the  representative 
of  the  public,  and  from  resuming  her  grants,  at  her  own  pleas- 
ure 1  Her  right  to  do  so  is  less  doubtful  than  the  power  of 
New  Hampshire  to  pass  the  laws  in  question. 

In  University  v.  Foy,*  the  supreme  court  of  North  QEut>lina 
pronounced  unconstitutional  and  void  a  law  repealii^  a  grant  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  although  that  university  was 
originally  erected  and  endowed  by  a  statute  of  the  state.  That 
ease  was  a  grant  of  lands,  and  the  court  decided  that  it  could 
not  be  resumed.  This  is  the  grant  of  a  power  and  capaoi^ 
to  hold  lands.  Where  is  the  difiference  of  the  cases,  upon 
principle  1 

In  Tenett  v.  Taylor,f  this  court  decided  that  a  legislative 
grant  or  confirmation  of  lands,  for  the  purposes  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  could  no  more  be  rescinded  tiian  other 
grants.  The  nature  of  the  use  was  not  holden  to  make  any 
difibrence.  A  grant  to  a  pari^  or  diurdi,  for  the  porposes 
which  have  been  mentioned,  cannot  be  distinguished,  in  respeot 
It^tlle  title  it  confers,  from  a  grant  to  a  college  for  the  promo- 
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tioQ  of  piety  and  learning.  To  the  same  purpose  may  be  cited 
the  case  of  Pawlett  v.  Clark.  The  state  of  Vermont,  by  stat* 
ute,  in  1794,  granted  to  the  respecdve  towns  in  that  state  cer* 
tain  glebe  lands  lying  within  those  towns  for  the  sole  use  and 
support  of  religious  worship.  In  1799,  an  act  was  passed  to 
repeal  the  act  of  1794 ;  but  this  court  declared,  that  the  act  of 
1794,  "  so  &r  as  it  granted  the  glebes  to  the  towns,  could  not 
afterwards  be  repealed  by  the  legislature,  so  as  to  divest  the 
rights  of  the  towns  under  the  grant"* 

It  will  be  for  the  other  nde  to  show  that  the  nature  of  the 
use  decides  the  question  whether  the  legislature  has  power  to 
resume  its  grants.  It  will  be  for  those  who  maintain  sudi  a 
doctrine  to  show  the  principles  and  cases  upon  which  it  rests. 
It  will  be  for  them  also  to  fix  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their 
doctrine,  and  to  show  what  are  and  what  are  not  such  uses  as 
to  give  the  legislature  this  power  of  resumption  and  revocation. 
And  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  cases  cited,  it  will  be  for  them 
further  to  show  that  a  grant  for  the  use  and  support  of  religious 
worship  stands  on  other  ground  than  a  grant  for  the  promotimi 
of  piety  and  learning. 

I  hope  ^ough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  trustees  pos- 
sessed vested  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities,  under  this 
diarter ;  and  that  such  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities, 
being  once  lawfully  obtained  and  vested,  are  as  inviolable  as 
any  vested  rights  of  property  whatever.  Bights  to  do  certain 
acts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  visitation  and  superintendence 
of  a  coll^  and  the  af^intment  of  its  officers,  may  surely  be 
vested  rights,  to  all  legal  intents,  as  completely  as  the  right  to 
possess  property.  A  late  learned  judge  of  this  court  has  said, 
^  When  I  say  that  a  right  is  vested  in  a  cftizen,  I  mean  that  he 
Has  the  power  to  do  certain  actioni,  or  to  possess  eertamithingi^ 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land.^f 

If  such  be  the  true  nature  of  the  plaintafl^'  interests  under 
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this  charter,  what  are  the  articles  in  the  New  Hampahirs  bill 
of  rights  which  these  acts  infringe  1 

They  mftinge  the  second  article ;  which  says,  that  the  dtizens 
of  the  state  have  a  right  to  hold  and  possess  property.  The 
plainti£ii  had  a  l^;al  property  in  this  charter ;  and  they  had 
acquired  property  under  it  The  acts  deprive  them  of  both. 
They  impair  and  take  away  the  charter ;  and  they  appro{»iatB 
the  property  to  new  uses,  against  their  consent  The  plaintiff 
cannot  now  hold  the  property  acquired  by  themselyes,  and 
which  this  article  says  they  have  a  right  to  hold. 

They  infringe  the  twentieth  article.  By  that  artide  it  is  de- 
dared  that,  in  questions  of  property,  there  is  a  right  to  triaL 
The  plaintiff  are  divested,  without  trial  or  judgment 

Hiey  infringe  the  twenty-third  artide.  It  is  therein  dedared 
that  no  retrospective  laws  shall  be  passed.  This  artide  bears 
directly  on  the  case.  These  acts  must  be  deemed  to  be  retio- 
iq)ective,  within  the  settled  construction  of  that  term.  What  a 
retrospective  law  is,  has  been  decided,  on  the  construction  of 
this  very  article,  in  the  drcuit  court  for  the  first  drcuit  The 
learned  judge  of  that  circuit  says :  ^*£very  statute  which  takes 
away  or  impairs  vested  rights,  acquired  under  existing  laws, 
must  be  deemed  retrospective."*  That  all  such  laws  are  retro- 
spetidve  was  dedded  also  in  the  case  of  Dash  v.  Van  Kleek,f 
where  a  most  learned  judge  quotes  this  artide  fiom  the  conati- 
tution  of  New  Hampshire,  with  manifest  approbation^  as  a 
plain  and  dear  expression  of  those  fundamental  and  unalterable 
prindples  of  justice,  which  must  lie  at  the  foundation  of  every 
free  and  just  system  of  laws.  Can  any  man  deny  that  the 
plainti^Es  had  rights,  under  the  charter,  which  were  legally 
vested,  and  that  by  these  acts  those  rights  are  impaired  ? 

*^  It^  a  prindple  in  the  English  law,"  says  Chief  Justice  Kent^ 
m  the  case  last  dted,  *'as  andent  as  the  law  itself  that  a  stat- 
ute, even  of  its  omnipotent  parliament^  is  not  to  have  a  letro- 
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Bpective  effect     Nova  consiitutio  futuris  farmam  imponert 
debet,  et  non  prceteritis* 

Hie  maxim  in  Bracton  was  probably  taken  from  the  civil 
law,  for  we  find  in  that  system  the  same  principle,  that  the  law- 
giver cannot  alter  his  mind  to  the  prejudice  of  a  vested  right 
Nemo  potest  mutare  concilium  suum  in  alterius  injuriam,\ 
This  maxim  of  Papinian  is  general  in  its  terms,  but  Doctor 
Tay]or|  applies  it  directly  as  a  restriction  upon  the  lawgiver, 
and  a  declaration  in  the  code  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense 
of  the  civil  law.  Leges  et  constitutiones  Juturis  certwn  est 
dare  fotmam  negotiis,  non  ad  facta  prceterita  revocari,  niai 
nominatim,  et  de  prceterito  tempore,  et  adhuc  pendentibus  ne- 
gotiis  cautum  sit,^  This  passage,  according  to  the  best  inter- 
pretation of  the  civilians,  relates  not  merely  to  future  suits,  but 
to  future,  as  contradistinguished  from  past,  contracts  and  vested 
rights.)  It  is  indeed  admitted  that  the  prince  may  enact  a 
retrospective  law,  provided  it  be  done  expressly  ;  for  the  will 
of  the  prince  under  the  despotism  of  the  Roman  emperors 
was  paramount  to  every  obligation.  Great  latitude  was  anr 
dently  allowed  to  legislative  expositions  of  statutes ;  for  the 
separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  power  was  not 
tlien  distinctly  known  or  prescribed.  The  prince  was  in  the 
habit  of  interpreting  his  own  laws  for  particular  occasional 
This  was  called  the  Interlocutio  Principis ;  and  this,  acoord- 
ii^  to  Huberts  definition,  was  quando  principes  inter  partet 
loquuniur  et  jus  dicunt,^  No  correct  civilian,  and  especially 
no  proud  admirer  of  the  ancient  republic  (if  any  such  then  ex- 
isted,) could  have  reflected  on  this  interference  with  private 
rights  and  pending  suits  without  disgust  and  indignadon  ;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  to  find  that,  under  the  violent  and  abso- 
lute genius  of  the  Roman  government,  the  principle  before  ua 
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ibould  have  been  acknowledged  and  obeyed  to  the  extent  ia 
which  we  find  it  The  &ct  shows  that  it  must  be  founded  in  the 
dearest  justice.  Our  case  is  happily  Tery  different  from  tiiat;  of 
the  subjects  of  Justiniaa  With  us  the  power  of  tlie  lawgi  Yer  is 
limited  and  defined ;  the  judicial  is  regarded  as  a  distinct,  inde- 
pendent power ;  piyate  rights  have  been  better  understood  and 
more  exalted  in  public  estimation,  as  well  as  secured  by  pro- 
visions dictated  by  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  unknown  to  the 
civil  law.  Our  constitutions  do  not  admit  the  power  assumed 
by  the  Roman  prince,  and  the  principle  we  are  considering  ia 
now  to  be  regarded  as  sacred." 

These  acts  infringe  also  the  thirty-seventh  article  of  the  oon^ 
stitution  of  New  Hampshire ;  which  says,  that  the  powers  of 
government  shall  be  k^t  separate.  By  these  acts,  the  legis- 
lature assumes  to  exercise  a  judicial  power.  It  declares  a 
fi)rfeiture,  and  resumes  franchises,  once  granted,  without  trial 
or  hearing. 

If  the  constitution  be  not  altogether  waste-paper,  it  has  pe> 
strained  the  power  of  the  legislature  in  these  particularB.  If  it 
has  any  meaning,  it  is  that  the  legislature  shall  pass  no  act 
directly  and  manifestly  impairing  private  property  and  private 
privileges.  It  shall  not  judge  by  act  It  shall  not  decide  by 
act  It  shall  not  deprive  by  act  But  it  shall  leave  ail  these 
tlungs  to  be  tried  and  adjudged  by  the  law  of  the  land« 

The  fifteenth  article  has  been  referred  to  before.  It  dedares 
that  no  one  shall  be  ^  deprived  of  his  property,  immunitiea,  or 
privil^es,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land."  Notwithstanding  the  light  in  which  the  learned  judges 
in  New  Hampshire  viewed  the  ri^ts  of  the  plaintifl&  under  the 
diarter,  and  which  has  been  before  adverted  to,  it  is  found  to 
be  admitted  in  their  opinion,  that  those  rights  are  privileges 
within  the  meaning  of  this  fifteenth  artide  of  the  bill  of  rights. 
Havii%  quoted  that  artide,  they  say :  ^  That  the  rig^  to 
manage  the  a&irs  of  this  college  is  a  privilege^  within  the 


meanii^  of  thb  dlmse  of  the  biU  of  rig^^  is  iiot  to  be  doubts 
In  my  humble  opinion,  this  surrenders  the  point  To  resist  the 
eflfect  of  thisi  admission,  however,  the  learned  judges  add: 
^  But  how  a  priyilcge  can  be  protected  from  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  land  by  a  clause  in  the  constitution,  declaring 
that  it  shall  not  be  taken  away  but  by  the  law  of  the  land,  is 
not  very  easily  understood."  This  answer  goes  on  the  ground, 
that  the  acts  in  question  are  laws  of  the  land,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  constitution.  If  thoy  be  so,  the  argument  drawn 
from  tins  article  is  fully  answered.  If  they  be  not  so,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  plaintiffs'  rights  are  ''priFileges,"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  article,  the  ailment  is  not  answered,  and  tha 
article  is  infringed  by  the  acts.  Are,  then,  these  acts  of  the 
l^lislature,  which  affect  only  particular  persons  and  their  par« 
tioilar  privileges,  laws  of  the  land  ] 

Let  this  question  be  answered  by  the  text  of  Bladutooe. 
^'  And  first  it  (i.  e.  law)  is  a  rule :  not  a  transient,  sudden  or- 
der from  a  superior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  person ;  but 
something  permanent,  uniform,  and  universal  Therefore  a 
particular  act  of  the  legislature  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  Tidus^ 
or  to  attaint  him  of  high  treason,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea 
of  a  municipal  law ;  for  the  operation  of  this  act  is  ^>ent  upon 
Titius  only,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it 
is  rather  a  sentence  than  a  law.''*  Lord  Coke  is  equally  decisive 
and  emphatic.  Citing  and  commenting  on  the  celebrated  tweih 
ty-ninth  chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  he  says :  ^  No  man  shall  be 
disseized,  <&c.,  unless  it  be  by  the  lawfid  judgment,  that  is,  ver- 
dict of  equals,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  that  is  (to  speak  it 
once  for  all,)  by  the  due  course  and  process  of  law."f  Have 
the  plaintiffs  lost  their  franchises  by  "  due  coiu'se  and  process 
of  law  ?"  On  the  contrary,  are  not  these  acts  *'  particular  acts 
of  the  legislature,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  community  ia 
general,  and  which  are  rather  sentences  than  laws  1" 
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By  the  law  of  the  land  is  most  clearly  intended  die  geoeral 
law ;  a  law  which  hears  before  it  condenms ;  which  proceeds 
upon  inquiry,  and  renders  judgment  only  after  trial  The  mean- 
ii^  is,  that  every  citizen  shall  hold  his  life,  liberty,  property, 
and  immunities  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules  which 
govern  society.  Everything  which  may  pass  under  the  form 
of  an  enactment  is  not  therefore  to  be  considered  the  law  of  the 
land.  If  this  were  so,  acts  of  attainder,  bills  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties, acts  of  confiscation,  acts  reversing  judgments,  and  acts 
directly  transferring  one  man's  estate  to  another,  legblative 
judgments,  decrees,  and  forfeitures  in  all  possible  forms,  would 
be  the  law  of  the  land. 

Such  a  strange  construction  would  render  constitutional  pro- 
visions of  the  highest  importance  completely  inoperative  and 
void.  It  would  tend  directly  to  establish  the  union  of  all  powers 
in  the  legislature.  There  would  be  no  general,  pernument  law 
for  courts  to  administer  or  for  men  to  live  under.  The  adminis- 
tration of  justice  would  be  an  empty  form,  an  idle  ceremony. 
Judges  would  sit  to  execute  legislative  judgments  and  decrees ; 
not  to  declare  the  law  or  to  administer  the  justice  of  the  coun- 
try. "Is  that  the  law  of  the  land,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  "upon 
which,  if  a  man  go  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  ask  counsel  by 
what  title  or  tenure  he  holds  his  privilege  or  estate  aecording 
k>  the  law  of  the  lafid,  he  should  be  told,  that  the  law  of  the 
land  is  not  yet  known ;  that  no  decision  or  decree  has  been 
made  in  his  case ;  that  when  a  decree  shall  be  passed,  he  will 
then  know  what  the  law  of  the  land  is  ?  Will  this  be  said  to 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  by  any  lawyer  who  has  a  rag  of  a 
gown  lefl  upon  his  hack,  or  a  wig  with  one  tie  upon  his 
headl" 

That  the  power  of  electing  and  appointing  the  officers  of  thb 
college  is  not  only  a  right  of  the  trustees  as  a  corporation,  gen- 
erally, and  in  the  a^regate,  but  that  each  individual  trustee  has 
also  his  own  individual  franchise  in  such  right  of  election  and 
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appointment,  is  aooording  to  the  language  of  all  the  authorities^ 
Lord  Holt  says :  ^  It  is  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules  of 
law,  that  a  franchise  should  be  vested  in  the  corporation  aggre- 
gate, and  yet  the  benefit  of  it  to  redound  to  the  particular 
members,  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  in  their  private  capacity. 
Where  the  privil^e  of  election  is  used  by  particular  persons, 
it  is  a  particular  rights  vested  in  every  particular  manJ^ 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  president  and  professors 
of  this  college  have  rights  to  be  afi^ted  by  these  acts.  Their 
interest  is  similar  to  that  of  fellows  in  the  English  collies;  be- 
cause they  derive  their  living,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  found- 
er's bounty.  The  president  is  one  of  the  trustees  or  corpora- 
tors. The  professors  are  not  necessarily  members  of  the  cor- 
poration ;  but  they  are  appointed  by  the  trustees,  are  remova- 
ble only  by  them,  and  have  fixed  salaries  payable  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  college.  Both  president  and  professors 
have  freeholds  in  their  offices ;  subject  only  to  be  removed  by 
the  trustees,  as  their  legal  visitors,  for  good  cause.  All  the 
authorities  speak  of  fellowships  in  colleges  as  fireeholds,  not- 
withstanding the  fellows  may  be  liable  to  be  suspended  or  re- 
moved, for  misbehavior,  by  their  constituted  visitors. 

Nothing  could  have  been  less  expected,  in  this  age,  than  that 
there  should  have  been  an  attempt,  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  to 
take  away  these  college  livings,  the  inadequate  but  the  only 
support  of  literary  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  The  president  and  professors  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  twelve  trustees.  They  were  accountable  to  no- 
body else,  and  could  be  removed  by  nobody  else.  They  ac- 
cepted their  offices  on  this  tenure.  Yet  the  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed other  persons,  with  power  to  remove  these  officers  and 
to  deprive  them  of  their  livings ;  and  those  other  persons  have 
exercised  that  power.  No  description  of  private  property  has 
been  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  college  livings.    They  ara 
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the  estates  and  freeholds  of  a  most  deserving  daas  of  men ;  of 
scholars  who  have  consented  to  forego  the  advantages  of  pro- 
fessional and  public  employments,  and  to  devote  themsdves  to 
science  and  literature  and  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  quiet 
retreats  of  academic  life.  Whether  to  dispossess  and  oust 
them ;  to  deprive  them  of  their  office,  and  to  turn  them  out  of 
their  livings ;  to  do  this,  not  by  the  power  of  their  legal  vis- 
itors or  governors^  but  by  acts  of  the  legislature,  and  to  do  it 
without  forfeiture  and  without  &ult ;  whether  all  this  be  not 
in  the  highest  degree  an  indefensible  and  arbitrary  proceeding, 
is  a  question  of  which  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  side  Gt 
fbr  a  lawyer  or  a  scholar  to  espouse. 

Of  all  the  attempts  of  James  U.  to  overturn  the  law,  and 
the  rights  of  his  subjects,  none  was  esteeemed  more  arbir 
tnu-y  or  tyrannical  than  his  attack  on  Magdalen  GoUege,  Ox- 
ford ;  and  yet  that  attempt  was  nothing  but  to  put  out  one 
president  and  put  in  another.  The  president  o[  that  college, 
according  to  the  charter  and  statutes,  is  to  be  chosen  by  tiie 
fellows,  who  are  the  corporators.  T^ere  being  a  vacancy,  the 
king  chose  to  take  the  appointment  out  of  the  hands  of  the  fel- 
lows, the  legal  electors  of  a  president,  into  his  own  hands.  He 
therefore  sent  down  his  mandate,  commanding  the  fellows  to 
admit  fbr  president  a  person  of  his  nomination ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  this  was  directly  against  the  charter  and  constitution  of  the 
college,  he  was  pleased  to  add  a  non  obstante  clause  of  suffi* 
cienUy  comprehensive  import  The  fellows  were  commanded 
to  admit  the  p^-son  mentioned  in  the  mandate,  ^  any  statute^ 
custom,  or  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  where- 
with we  are  graciously  pleased  to  dispense  in  this  bdudC** 
The  fellows  refused  obedience  to  this  mandate,  and  Doctor 
Hough,  a  man  of  independence  and  character,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident by  the  fellows,  according  to  the  charter  and  statutesL 
The  king  then  assumed  the  power,  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative^ 
to  send  down  certain  commissioners  to  turn  him  out;  which 


was  done  aooordiDf^j;  and  Parker,  a  oreatare  suited  to  tiie 
timeS)  put  in  bis  place.  And  because  the  president,  who  was  right* 
fiilly  and  legally  eleoted,  foould  not  deliver  ike  keys,  the  down 
toere  broken  open.  "•  The  nadon  as  well  as  the  universitj,'' 
says  Bi8h<^  Burnet,*  '^  looked  on  all  these  proceedings  with 
just  indignation.  It  was  thought  an  open  piece  of  robbery  and 
buigiary  when  men,  authorized  by  no  legal  commission,  came 
and  forcibly  turned  men  out  of  their  possession  and  freehold." 
Mr.  Hume,  althou^  a  man  of  different  temper,  and  of  other 
sentimentB,  in  some  refi^)eotB,  than  Doctor  Burnet,  speaks  of 
this  arbitrary  attempt  of  prerogative  in  terms  not  less  decisive. 
^  The  president,  and  all  the  fellows,"  says  he,  ^  exc^t  two,  who 
complied,  were  expelled  the  college,  and  Parker  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  office.  This  act  of  violence,  of  all  those 
which  were  committed  during  the  reign  of  James,  is  perfa^ 
^e  most  illegal  and  arbitrary.  When  the  dispensing  power 
was  the  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  court  lawyers,  it  had 
still  been  allowed  that  the  statutes  which  regard  private  prop- 
erty could  not  l^lly  be  infringed  by  that  prerogative.  Ye^ 
in  this  instance,  it  appeared  that  even  these  were  not  now  se- 
cure from  invasion.  The  privileges  of  a  college  are  attacked ; 
men  are  illegally  dispossessed  of  their  property  for  adhering  to 
their  duty,  to  their  oaths,  and  to  their  religion." 

This  measure  King  James  lived  to  repent,  after  repentance 
was  too  late.  When  the  charter  of  London  was  restored,  and 
other  measures  of  violence  retracted,  to  avert  the  impending 
revolution,  the  expelled  president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen 
CoUege  were  permitted  to  resume  their  rights.  It  is  evident 
that  this  was  r^arded  as  an  arbitnu'y  interference  with  private 
property.  Yet  private  property  was  no  otherwise  attacked 
than  as  a  person  was  appointed  to  administer  and  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  a  college  in  a  manner  and  by  persons  not  author- 
ised by  the  constitution  of  the  college.    A  majority  of  the 
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members  of  die  corporation  would  not  comply  with  the  kin^s 
wishes.  A  minority  would.  The  object  was  therefore  to  make 
this  minority  a  majority.  To  this  end  the  king's  commission- 
ers were  directed  to  interfere  in  the  case,  and  they  united  with 
the  two  complying  fellows,  and  expelled  the  rest ;  and  tiius  e^ 
fecled  a  change  in  the  government  of  the  college.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Hume  and  all  other  writers  speak  of  this 
abortive  attempt  of  oppression,  shows  that  colleges  were  es- 
teemed to  be,  as  they  truly  are,  private  corporations,  and  the 
property  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them  private  property 
and  private  privileges.  Court  lawyers  were  found  to  justify 
the  king  in  dispensing  with  the  lawB ;  that  is,  in  assuming  and 
exercising  a  legislative  authority.  But  no  lawyer,  not  even  a 
court  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  tJie  Second,  as  fiur  as 
iq)pear8,  was  found  to  say  that,  even  by  his  high  authority,  he 
could  infringe  the  fr^chises  of  the  fellows  of  a  college,  and  take 
away  their  livings.  Mr.  Hume  gives  the  reason ;  it  is,  that 
such  franchises  were  regarded,  in  a  most  emphatic  srase,  a$ 
private  property,*  5 

If  it  could  be  made  to  appear  that  the  trustees  and  the  presi- 
dent and  professors  held  their  offices  and  franchises  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  property  holden  be- 
longed to  the  state,  then  indeed  the  legislature  have  done  no 
more  than  they  have  a  right  to  do.  But  this  is  not  so.  Tlie 
charter  is  a  charter  of  privileges  and  immunities ;  and  these  ars 
holden  by  the  trustees  expressly  against  the  state  forever. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  state,  by  its  courts  of  law,  can  en- 
force the  will  of  the  donor,  and  compel  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  trust.  The  plaintiff  claim  no  exemption  from  legal  re^>OQ- 
sibih'ty.  They  hold  themselves  at  all  times  answerable  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  for  their  conduct  in  the  trust  committed  to 
them.  They  ask  only  to  hold  the  property  of  which  they  are 
owners,  and  the  franchises  which  belong  to  them,  until  they 
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abaU  be  fi>und,  by  due  course  and  process  of  law,  to  have  for- 
feited them. 

It  can  make  no  differenoe  whether  the  legislature  exerdse  the 
power  it  has  assumed  by  removing  the  trustees  and  the  presir 
dent  and  professors,  directly  and  by  name,  or  by  appointii^ 
others  to  expel  them.  The  principle  is  the  same,  and  in  point 
of  &ct  the  result  has  been  the  same.  If  the  entire-  franchise 
cannot  be  taken  away,  neither  can  it  be  essentially  impaired. 
If  the  trustees  are  legal  owners  of  the  property,  they  are  sole 
owners.  If  they  are  visitors,  they  are  sole  visitors.  No  one 
will  be  found  to  say,  that,  if  the  legislature  may  do  what  it  has 
done,  it  may  not  do  anything  and  everything  which  it  may 
choose  to  do,  relative  to  the  property  of  the  corporation,  and 
the  privileges  of  its  members  and  officers. 

If  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this  question  be  at  all 
correct,  this  was  an  eleemosynary  corporation,  a  private  char- 
ity. The  property  was  private  property.  The  trustees  were 
visitors,  and  the  right  to  hold  the  charter,  administer  the  funds, 
and  visit  and  govern  the  college,  was  a  franchise  and  privilege, 
solemnly  granted  to  them.  The  use  being  public  in  no  way 
diminishes  their  legal  estate  in  the  property,  or  their  title  to 
the  firanchise.  There  is  no  principle,  nor  any  case,  which  de- 
clares that  a  gift  to  such  a  corporation  is  a  gift  to  the  public. 
The  acts  in  question  violate  property.  They  take  away  priv- 
ileges, immunities,  and  franchises.  They  deny  to  the  trustees 
the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  they  are  retrospective  in  their 
operatioo.  In  all  which  respects  they  are  against  the  constitu- 
tion of  New  Hampshire. 

The  plainti&  contend,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  acts  in 
question  are  repugnant  to  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  material  words 
of  that  section  are :  "No  state  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attain- 
der, ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  olJigation  cf 
oontnclB.'' 
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The  object  of  these  most  important  provisions  in  the  natianal 
constitution  has  oflen  been  discussed,  both  here  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  exhibited  with  great  deamess  and  force  by  one  of  the  dis- 
tingmshed  persons  who  framed  that  instrameot :  ^  Bills  of  at- 
tainder, ex  post  facto  laws,  and  laws  impairing  tiie  obligation 
of  contracts,  are  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  social 
compact,  and  to  every  principle  of  sound  l^isladon.  Hie  two 
former  are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  declarations  prefixed  to 
aome  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  all  of  them  are  pnofaibited 
by  the  spirit  and  scope  of  these  fundamental  charters.  Our 
own  experience  has  taught  us,  nevertheless,  that  additional  fences 
against  these  dangers  ou^t  not  to  be  omitted.  Very  {^operly, 
therefore,  have  the  convention  added  this  constitutional  bulwark, 
in  &vor  of  personal  security  and  private  rights ;  and  I  am 
much  deceived,  if  they  have  not,  in  so  doing,  as  fiuthfully  con- 
sulted the  genuine  sentiments  as  the  undoubted  interests  of 
their  constituents.  The  sober  people  of  Ammca  are  weaiy 
of  the  fluctuating  policy  which  has  directed  the  public  oonncfls. 
They  have  seen  with  regret,  and  with  indignation,  that  sudden 
changes,  and  l^slative  interferences  in  cases  afifecdng  personal 
rights,  become  jobs  in  the  hands  of  enterprising  and  influential 
speculators,  and  snares  to  the  more  industrious  and  less  in- 
formed part  of  the  community.  They  have  seen,  too,  that  one 
legislative  interference  is  but  the  link  of  a  long  diain  of  repeti- 
tions ;  every  subsequent  interference  being  naturally  prodticed 
by  the  effocts  of  the  preceding."* 

It  has  already  been  decided  in  this  court,  that  a  grant  is  a 
contract,  within  the  meaning  of  this  provision ;  and  that  a  grant 
by  a  state  is  also  a  contract^  as  mudi  as  the  grant  of  an  indi> 
viduaL  In  Fletdier  v.  Peck,f  this  court  says:  ''A  ccntraot 
U  a  compact  between  two  or  more  parties,  and  is  either 
executory  or  executed.  An  executory  contract  is  one  in 
irhioh  a  party  binds  himself  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particulir 
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tiuDg;  audi  was  the  law  under  which  the  oonyeyanoe  was  made 
by  the  government.  A  contract  executed  is  one  in  which  the 
object  of  contract  is  performed ;  and  this,  says  Blackstone,  dil^ 
fers  in  nothing  firom  a  grant  The  contract  between  Georgia 
and  the  purchasers  was  executed  by  the  grant  A  contract  ex- 
ecuted, as  well  as  one  which  is  executory,  ccmtains  obligation 
bmding  on  the  parties.  A  grant,  in  its  own  nature,  amounts 
to  an  extinguishment  of  the  right  of  the  grantor,  and  implies  a 
contract  not  to  re&ssert  that  right.  I^  under  a  &ir  construction 
of  the  cMutitution,  grants  are  comprehended  under  the  term 
ooQtractB,  is  a  grant  from  the  state  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  the  provision'?  Is  the  clause  to  be  considered  as  inhibiting 
the  state  from  impairing  the  obligation  <^  contracts  between 
two  individuals,  but  as  excluding  from  that  inhibition  contracts 
made  with  itself  1  The  words  themselves  contain  no  such  dis- 
tinction. They  are  general,  and  are  applicable  to  contracts  oi 
every  description.  If  contracts  made  with  the  state  are  to  be 
exempted  frt)m  their  operation,  the  exception  must  arise  frt)m 
the  character  of  the  contracting  party,  not  from  the  words 
which  are  employed.  Whatever  respect  mi^t  have  been  ^t 
for  the  state  sovereignties^  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  viewed  with  some  apprehension  the 
violent  acts  which  might  grow  out  of  the  feelings  of  the  mo- 
ment; and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  adopting 
that  instrument^  have  manifested  a  determination  to  shield  them- 
selves and  their  property  frt)m  the  efiects  of  those  sudden  and 
strong  passions  to  which  men  are  exposed.  The  restrictions 
on  the  legislative  power  of  the  states  are  obviously  founded  in 
this  sentiment ;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tains what  may  be  deemed  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of 
each  state.*' 

It  has  also  been  decided  that  a  grant  by  a  state  before  the 
revolution  is  as  much  to  be  protected  as  a  grant  since.*    But 
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the  case  of  Terrett  v,  Taylor,  before  cited,  is  of  all  others  most 
pertinent  to  the  present  argument  Indeed,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  in  that  case  seems  to  leave  little  to  be  aigued  or  dfr> 
dded  in  this.  "A  private  corporation,"  say  the  oourt»  •*  created 
by  the  legislature,  may  lose  its  franchises  by  a  miiuser  or  a 
fumuser  of  them ;  and  they  may  be  resumed  by  the  govern- 
ment under  a  judicial  judgment  upon  a  quo  warranto  to  ascer- 
tain and  enforce  the  forfeiture.  This  is  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  and  is  a  tacit  condition  annexed  to  the  creation  of  every 
such  corporation.  Upon  a  change  of  government,  too,  it  may 
be  admitted  that  such  exclusive  privileges  attached  to  a  private 
corporation  as  are  inconsistent  with  the  new  government^  may 
be  abolished.  In  respect,  also,  to  public  corporations  which  exist 
only  for  public  purposes,  such  as  counties,  towns,  cities,  and  so 
fbrth,  the  legislature  may,  under  proper  limitations,  have  a  right 
to  change,  modify,  enlarge,  or  restrain  them,  securing,  however, 
the  property  for  the  uses  of  those  for  whom,  and  at  whoee  ex- 
pense it  was  originally  purchased.  But  that  the  legislature  can 
repeal  statutes  creating  private  corporations,  or  confirming  to 
them  property  already  acquired  under  the  &ith  of  previous 
laws,  and  by  such  repeal  can  vest  the  property  of  sudi  ooipo- 
rations  exclusively  in  the  state,  or  dispose  of  the  same  to  soch 
purposes  as  they  please,  without  the  consent  or  defiuilt  of  the 
corporators,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit;  and  we  think  our- 
selves standing  upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  upon  the 
fundamental  laws  of  every  free  government,  upon,  the  tijpmt 
and  letter  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
the  decisions  of  most  respectable  judicial  tribunals,  in  resistiiw 
such  a  doctrine." 

This  court,  then,  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  that  a  legisla- 
ture can  repeal  statutes  creating  private  corporations.  If  it  can- 
not repeal  them  altogether,  of  course  it  cannot  repeal  any  part 
of  them,  or  impair  them,  or  essentially  alter  them,  without  the 
consent  of  the  oorpoiatocBi    ]£,  theroiEbro,  it  has  been  sboum 
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that  this  college  is  to  be  r^arded  as  a  private  charity,  tliis  case 
is  embraced  within  the  very  terms  of  that  decision.  A  grant 
of  corporate  powers  and  privileges  is  as  much  a  contract  as  a 
grant  of  land.  What  proves  all  charters  of  tlus  sort  to  be  con- 
tracts is.  that  they  must  be  accepted  to  give  them  force  and 
e£fect  If  they  are  not  accepted,  they  are  void.  And  in  the 
case  of  an  eadsting  corporation,  if  a  new  charter  is  given  it,  it 
may  even  accept  part  and  reject  the  rest  In  Rex  v.  Yice- 
Clianoellor  of  Cambridge,*  Lord  Mansfield  says :  "  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  difference  between  a  new  charter  granted  to  a  new 
corporation,  (who  must  take  it  as  it  is  given,)  and  a  new  chai^ 
ter  given  to  a  corporation  ahready  in  being,  and  acting  eitber 
under,  a  former  charter  or  under  prescriptive  usage.  The  lat- 
ter, a  corporation  already  existing,  are  not  obliged  to  accept 
the  new  diarter  in  toio,  and  to  receive  either  all  or  none  of  it; 
they  may  act  partly  under  it,  and  partly  under  their  old  char- 
ter or  prescription.  The  validity  of  these  new  charters  must 
turn  upon  the  acceptance  of  them."  In  the  same  case  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Wilmot  says :  "  It  is  the  concurrence  and  acceptance  of  the 
university  that  gives  the  force  to  tbe  charter  of  the  crown." 
bi  the  King  v,  Pasmore,f  Lord  Kenyon  observes:  "Some 
things  are  dear :  when  a  corporation  exists  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  functions,  the  crown  cannot  obtrude  another  char- 
ter upon  them ;  tbey  may  eitber  accept  or  reject  it^J 

In  all  cases  relative  to  charters,  the  acceptance  of  them  is 
uniformly  alleged  in  the  pleadings.  This  shows  the  general 
understanding  of  ihe  law,  that  they  are  grants  or  contracts ; 
and  that  parties  are  necessary  to  give  them  force  and  validity. 
In  King  v.  Dr.  Askew,§  it  is  said :  "  The  crown  cannot  oblige 
a  man  to  be  a  corporator,  without  his  consent ;  he  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  inconveniences  of  it,  without  accepting  it  and 
assenting  to  it"    These  terms,  "acceptance"  and  "assent,"  are 
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the  very  language  of  contract  In  Ellis  v.  Marshall  *  it  was 
expressly  adjudged  that  the  naming  of  the  defendant  among 
others,  in  an  act  of  incorporation,  did  not,  of  itself  make  him 
a  corporator ;  and  that  his  assent  was  necessary  to  that  end. 
The  court  speak  of  the  act  of  incorporation  as  a  grant,  and  ob- 
serve :  "  That  a  man  may  refuse  a  grant,  whether  from  the 
government  or  an  individual,  seems  to  be  a  principle  too  dear 
to  require  the  support  of  authorities."  But  Justice  Buller, 
in  King  v.  Pasmorc,  furnishes,  if  possible,  a  still  more  direct 
and  explicit  authority.  Speaking  of  a  oorporati(m  for  govern- 
ment, he  says :  ^4  do  not  know  how  to  reason  on  this  p(Hnt» 
better  than  in  the  manner  urged  by  one  of  the  relator's  coun- 
sel, who  considered  the  grant  of  incorporation  to  be  a  compact 
between  the  crown  and  a  certain  number  of  the  subjects,  the 
latter  of  whom  undertake,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges 
which  are  bestowed,  to  exert  themselves  for  the  good  govern 
ment  of  the  place."  This  language  applies  with  peculiar  pro- 
priety and  force  to  the  case  before  the  court  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  "  privileges  bestowed,"  that  Dr.  Wheelock  and 
his  associates  undertook  to  exert  themselves  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  youth  in  this  college;  and  it  was  on  the 
same  consideration  that  the  founder  endowed  it  with  his 
property. 

And  because  charters  of  incorporation  are  of  the  nature  of 
contracts,  they  cannot  be  altered  or  varied  but  by  consent  of 
the  original  parties.  If  a  charter  be  granted  by  the  king,  it 
may  be  altered  by  a  new  charter  granted  by  the  king,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  corporators.  But,  if  the  first  charter  be  granted 
by  parliament,  the  consent  of  parliament  must  be  obtained  to 
any  alteration.  In  King  v.  Miller,f  Lord  Kenyon  says: 
"  Where  a  corporation  takes  its  rise  from  the  king's  charter, 
the  king  by  granthig,  and  the  corporation  by  accepting  anothex 
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cfaarter,  may  alter  it,  because  it  is  done  with  the  conseiit  of  all 
the  parties  who  are  competent  to  consent  to  the  alteration.'^ 

There  are,  in  this  case,  all  the  essential  constituent  parts  of 
a  contract  There  is  something  to  be  contracted  about,  there 
are  parties,  and  there  are  plain  terms*  in  which  the  agreement 
of  the  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  contract  is  expressed. 
There  are  mutual  considerations  and  inducements.  The  char- 
ter redtes  that  the  founder,  on  his  part,  has  agreed  to  establish 
his  seminary  in  New  Hampshire,  and  to  enlarge  it  beyond  its 
original  design,  among  other  things,  for  the  benefit  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  thereupon  a  charter  is  given  to  him  and  his  associ- 
ates, designated  by  himself  promising  and  assuring  to  them, 
under  the  plighted  &ith  of  the  state,  the  right  of  governing  the 
college  and  administering  its  concerns  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  charter.  There  is  a  complete  and  perfect  grant  to  them 
of  all  the  power  of  superintendence,  visitation  and  govern- 
ment Is  not  this  a  contract?  If  lands  or  money  had  been 
granted  to  him  and  his  associates,  for  the  same  purposes,  such 
grant  could  not  be  rescinded.  And  is  there  any  difference,  in 
legal  contemplation,  between  a  grant  of  corporate  franchises 
and  a  grant  of  tangible  property  1  No  such  difference  is  rec- 
ognized in  any  decided  case,  nor  does  it  exist  in  the  common 
apprehension  of  mankind. 

It  is,  therefore,  contended  that  this  case  falls  withm  the  true 
meaning  of  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  as  expounded  in  the 
decisions  of  this  court;  that  the  charter  of  1769  is  a  contract, 
a  stipulation  or  agreement,  mutual  in  its  considerations,  express 
and  formal  in  its  terms,  and  of  a  most  binding  and  solemn  na- 
ture. That  the  acts  in  question  impair  this  contract,  has  al- 
ready been  sufficiently  shown.  They  repeal  and  abrogate  its 
most  essential  parts. 

A  single  observation  may  not  be  improper  on  the  opinion 
of  the  court  of  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  published. 
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The  learned  judges  who  deliTered  thatopimon  Imire  riewned  tins 

(jiicMtion  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  whidi  the  plain- 
linTH  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  it  After  some  general  re- 
iiwirkR,  they  assume  that  this  college  ia  a  pablic  oorporatioD ; 
iiiid  on  this  basis  their  judgment  rests.  Whether  all  colleges 
are  nr>t  rifgurded  as  private  and  eleemosjnaiy  oorporations, 
by  all  law  writers,  and  all  judicial  decisions;  whether  this  col- 
b'j;e  was  not  founded  by  Dr.  Wheelock ;  whether  the  charter 
was  not  grunted  at  his  request,  the  better  to  execute  a  trust, 
which  Im  luid  ainuidy  created;  whether  he  and  his  associates 
(lid  not  btH*onie  visitors,  by  the  charter ;  and  whether  Dart- 
mouth Colh'gt^  be  not,  therefore,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  private 
rharity,  aro  <|Uestions  wWch  the  learned  judges  do  not  appear 
to  have  discusse<l. 

It  in  udinittt'd  in  that  opinion,  that,  if  it  be  a  private  corpo- 
rutinii,  its  rights  hUukI  on  the  same  ground  as  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Tiu!  j^riMit  (iiu'siion,  therefore,  to  be  decided  is,  To 
which  clnss  of  coriK>rations  do  coDeges  thus  founded  bo- 
liinj»  ?  And  tlie  pljirntUrs  have  endeavored  to  satisfv  the 
muii,  tlmt,  accordinfT  to  the  well-settled  principles  and  uni- 
flu'in  (lccisi(»n.s  of  law,  they  arc  private,  eleemosynary  corpo- 
rations. 

Much  has  heretofore  been  said  on  the  necessity  of  admitting 
Hucli  a  power  in  tho  lepslaturc  as  has  been  xLssumed  in  this 
cjiHi*.  Many  castas  of  possible  evil  have  been  imagined,  which 
ini^lit  otiierwisij  bo  without  remedy.  Abuses,  it  is  contended, 
mi|;ht  arise  in  th(».  management  of  such  institutions,  which  the 
onlinary  courts  of  law  would  Iw  unable  to  correct  But  this 
is  only  another  instance  of  that  habit  of  supposing  extreme  cases, 
and  then  of  reasoning  fn)m  them,  which  is  the  constant  refuge 
of  thosti  who  are  obliged  to  defend  a  cause,  which,  upon  its 
m(*rits,  is  indefensible.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  in  answer, 
tliat  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  here  any  such  case  of 
necessity.     But  a  still  more  satisfactory  answer  is,  that  the  ap- 
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preheni^on  of  danger  is  groundless,  and  therefore,  the  whole 
ailment  &ils.  Experienoe  has  not  taught  us  that  there  is 
danger  of  great  evils  or  of  great  inconvenience  from  this  source. 
Hitherto,  neither  in  our  own  country  nor  elsewhere  have  such 
cases  of  necessity  occurred.  The  judicial  establishments  of  the 
state  are  presumed  to  be  competent  to  prevent  abuses  and  vio- 
lations of  trust,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  all  others. 
If  they  be  not,  they  are  imperfect,  and  their  amendment  would 
be  a  most  proper  subject  for  legislative  wisdom.  Under  the 
government  and  protectbn  of  the  general  laws  of  the  land, 
these  institutions  have  always  been  found  safe,  as  well  as  use- 
fiiL  They  go  on,  with  the  progress  of  society,  accommodating 
themselves  easily,  without  sudden  change  or  violence,  to  the  alter- 
ations which  take  place  in  its  condition,  and  in  the  knowledge, 
the  habits,  and  pursuits  of  men.  The  English  colleges  were 
founded  in  Catholic  ages.  Their  religion  was  reformed  with 
the  general  reformation  of  the  nation ;  and  they  are  suited 
perfectly  well  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  Protestant  youth 
of  modem  times.  Dartmouth  College  was  established  under 
a  charter  granted  by  the  provincial  government ;  but  a  better 
constitution  for  a  college,  or  one  more  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  things  under  the  present  government,  in  all  material  respects, 
could  not  now  be  framed.  Nothing  in  it  was  found  to  need 
alteration  at  the  revolution.  The  wise  men  of  that  day  saw 
in  it  one  of  the  best  hopes  of  future  times,  and  commended  it 
as  it  was,  with  parental  care,  to  the  protection  and  guardianship 
of  the  government  of  the  state.  A  charter  of  more  liberal 
sentiments,  of  wiser  provisions,  drawn  with  more  care,  or  in  a 
better  spirit,  could  not  be  expected  at  any  time  or  from  any 
source.  The  college  needed  no  change  in  its  oi^anizadon  or 
government  That  which  it  did  need  was  the  kindness,  the 
patronage,  the  bounty  of  the  legislature ;  not  a  mock  elevation 
to  the  character  of  a  university,  without  the  solid  benefit  of  a 
shilling's  donation  to  sustain  the  character ;    not  tho  WcUing 
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and  empty  authority  of  estabL'shlng  institutes  and  other  colle- 
ges. This  unsubstantial  pageantry  would  seem  to  have  been 
in  derision  of  the  scanty  endowment  and  limited  means 
of  an  unobdnisive,  but  useful  and  growing  seminary.  Least 
of  all,  was  there  a  necessity,  or  pretense  of  necessity,  to 
infringe  its  legal  rights,  violate  its  franchises  and  privi- 
leges, and  pour  upon  it  these  overwhelming  streams  of  liti- 
gation. 

But  this  argument,  from  necessity,  would  equally  apply  in 
all  other  cases.  If  it  be  well  founded,  it  would  prove,  that, 
whenever  any  inconvenience  or  evil  is  experienced  fit)m  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  legislature  by  the  constitution,  these 
restrictions  ought  to  be  disregarded.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  people  have  thought  otherwise.  They  have  most  wisely 
chosen  to  take  the  risk  of  occasional  inconvenience  fix)m  the 
want  of  power,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  settled  limit  to 
its  exercise,  and  a  permanent  security  against  its  abuse.  They 
have  imposed  prohibitions  and  restraints ;  and  they  have  not 
rendered  these  altogether  vain  and  nugatory  by  conferring  the 
power  of  dbpcnsation.  If  inconvenience  should  arise  which 
the  legislature  cannot  remedy  under  the  power  conferred  upon 
it,  it  is  not  answerable  for  such  inconvenience.  That  which  it 
cannot  do  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  it,  it  cannot  do  at 
all.  No  legislature  in  this  country  is  able,  and  may  the  time 
never  come  when  it  shall  be  able,  to  apply  to  itself  the 
memorable  expression  of  a  Roman  pontiff:  ^  Licet  hoc  dk 
JURE  non  possumus,  volumus  tamen  de  PLENiTm)iNE  POTsa- 

TATIS." 

The  case  before  the  court  is  not  of  ordinary  importance, 
nor  of  every-day  occurrence.  It  affects  not  this  college,  only, 
but  every  college,  and  all  the  literary  institutions  of  the  ooun- 
try.  They  have  flourished  hitherto,  and  have  become,  in  a 
high  degree,  respectable  and  useful  to  the  community.  They 
have  all'a  common  principle  of  existence,  the  inviolability  of 
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their  diarters.  It  will  be  a  dangerous,  a  most  dangerous  ex* 
penment,  to  hold  these  institutions  subject  to  the  rise  and  &11 
of  popular  parties,  and  the  fluctuations  of  political  opinions. 
If  the  franchise  may  be  at  any  time  taken  awaj,  or  impaired, 
the  property,  also,  may  be  taken  away,  or  its  use  perverted. 
Benefactors  will  have  no  certainty  of  effecting  the  object  of 
their  bounty ;  and  learned  men  will  be  deterred  firom  devo- 
ting themselves  to  the  service  of  such  institutions,  from  the 
precarious  title  of  their  oflices.  Collies  and  halls  will  be 
deserted  by  all  better  spirits,  and  become  a  theater  for  the 
contentions  of  politics.  Party  and  fection  will  be  cherished  in 
the  places  consecrated  to  piety  and  learning.  These  conse- 
quences arc  neither  remote  nor  possible  only.  They  are 
certain  and  immediate. 

When  the  court  in  North  Carolina  declared  the  law  of  the 
state,  which  repealed  a  grant  to  its  university,  unconstitutional 
and  void,  the  legislature  had  the  candor  and  the  wisdom 
to  repeal  the  law.  This  example,  so  honorable  to  the  state 
which  exhibited  it,  is  most  fit  to  be  followed  on  this  occa- 
sion. And  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  a  state 
which  has  hitherto  been  so  much  distinguished  for  temper- 
ate counsels,  cautious  legislation,  and  regard  to  law,  will 
not  fail  to  adopt  a  course  which  will  accord  with  her  high- 
est and  best  interests,  and  in  no  small  degree  elevate  her 
reputation. 

It  was,  for  many  and  obvious  reasons,  most  anxiously  de- 
sired that  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  over 
this  charter,  should  have  been  finally  decided  in  the  state 
court  An  earnest  hope  was  entertained  that  the  judges  of 
that  court  might  have  viewed  the  case  in  a  light  ^vorable 
to  the  rights  of  the  trustees.  That  hope  has  Med.  It  is 
here  that  those  rights  are  now  to  be  maintained,  or  they 
are  prostrated  forever.     Omnia  alia  perfugia  bonorum^  sub* 
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tidia,  coimlioy  auxilm,  jura  eecidhruni.  Quern  enim  alium 
appellem  f  quern  ohtester  f  quern  implorem  f  NUi  hoe 
hco^  nisi  apudvoSy  nisi  per  vos^judices^saluiem  nostram^  qua 
spe  exigua  extremaque  pendet,  tenuerimus;  nihil  estprceterea 
quo  confugtre  possimus. 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


AN  ANNIYERSARY  ORATOR. 


FIRST  SETTLEMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Tnz  niAster-pleoe  o«xt  In  the  order  of  time  is  the  following,  which  was  prononneed 
on  the  22d  of  December,  1820,  at  the  first  anniversary  celebration  cf  the  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Plymoath  Rook,  two  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  that  event  At 
the  time  of  its  delirery,  it  was  nniversally  regarded  as  the  most  eloquent  address 
ever  uttered  on  this  continent ;  and  certainly  nothing  equal  to  it  has  frinoe  appeared, 
excepting  what  Mr.  Webster  has  produced.  On  the  day  it  was  dellTered  the  orator 
was  nearly  thirty-tight  years  of  agei 


PLYMOUTH  ORATION. 

DUOOUBSK  IS  OOmCEMOlUTION  OW  TBE  FIBST  SETTLEirEXT  OF  VKW  Klf  OLAKI)^ 
PSXJYXKXD  AT  PLTMOUTH,  OX  THX  22d  PAT  OF  PXOSMBIB,  1820. 

Let  us  rejoice  that  we  behold  this  day.  Let  us  be  thankful 
that  we  have  Kved  to  see  the  bright  and  happy  breaking  of  the 
auspicious  mom,  which  commences  the  third  century  of  the 
history  off  New  England.  Auspicious,  indeed — ^bringing  a  hap- 
piness  beyond  the  common  allotment  of  Providence  to  men — 
fiill  of  present  joy,  and  gilding  with  bright  beams  the  prospect 
of  futurity,  is  the  dawn  that  awakens  us  to  the  commemoration 
of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Living  at  an  epoch  which  naturally  marks  the  progress  of  the 
history  of  our  native  land,  we  have  come  hither  to  celebrate  the 
great  event  with  which  that  history  commenced.  Forever  hon- 
ored be  this,  the  place  of  our  fathers'  refuge !  Forever  re- 
membered the  day  which  saw  them,  weary  and  distressed,  bro- 
ken in  everything  but  spirit,  poor  in  all  but  faith  and  courage, 
at  last  secure  from  the  dangers  of  wintry  seas,  and  impressing 
this  shore  with  the  first  footsteps  of  civilized  man  ! 

It  is  a  noble  faculty  of  our  nature  which  enables  us  to  con- 
nect our  thoughts,  our  sympathies,  and  our  happiness  with  what 
is  distant  in  place  or  time ;  and,  looking  before  and  after,  to 
hold  communion  at  once  with  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity. 
Human  and  mortal  although  we  are,  we  are  nevertheless  not 
mere  insulated  beings,  without  relation  to  the  past  or  the  future. 
Neither  the  point  of  time,  nor  the  spot  of  earth,  in  which  we 
physically  live,  bounds  our  rational  and  intellectual  enjoyments. 
We  live  in  the  past  by  a  knowledge  of  its  history ;  and  in  the 
ftiture  by  hope  and  anticipation.     By  ascending  to  an  assodiw 
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tion  with  our  ancestors ;  by  contempladug  their  example  and 
studying  their  character;  by  partaking  their  sentiments,  and 
imbibing  their  spirit ;  by  accompanying  them  in  their  toils,  by 
sympathizing  in  their  sufferings,  and  rejoicing  in  theu*  successes 
and  their  triumphs ;  we  mingle  our  own  existence  with  theirs, 
and  seeem  to  belong  to  their  age.  We  become  their  co- 
temporaries,  live  the  lives  which  diey  lived,  endure  what  they 
endured,  and  partake  in  the  rewards  which  they  enjoyed.  And 
in  like  manner,  by  running  along  the  line  of  future  time,  by 
contemplating  the  probable  fortunes  of  those  who  are  coming 
after  us,  by  attempting  something  which  may  promote  Uieir 
happiness,  and  leave  some  not  dishonorable  memorial  of  our- 
selves for  their  regard,  when  we  shall  sleep  with  the  ^thers^ 
we  protract  our  own  earthly  being,  and  seem  to  crowd  what- 
ever is  future,  as  well  as  all  that  is  past,  into  the  narrow  com- 
pass of  our  earthly  existence.  As  it  is  not  a  vain  and  &lse,  but 
an  exalted  and  religious  imagination,  which  leads  us  to  raise 
our  thoughts  fh)m  the  orb,  which,  amidst  this  universe  of 
worlds,  the  Creator  has  given  us  to  inhabit,  and  to  send  them 
with  something  of  the  feeling  which  nature  prompts,  and  teaches 
to  be  proper  among  children  of  the  same  Eternal  Parent,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  myriads  of  fellow-beings,  with  whidi 
his  goodness  has  peopled  the  infinite  of  space ;  so  neither  is  it 
false  or  vain  to  consider  ourselves  as  interested  and  connected 
with  our  whole  race,  through  all  time ;  allied  to  our  ancestors ; 
allied  to  our  posterity ;  closely  compacted  oh  all  sides  with 
others ;  ourselves  being  but  links  in  the  great  chain  of  b^ng, 
which  begins  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  runs  onward  through 
its  successive  generations,  binding  together  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent, and  the  future,  and  terminating  at  last,  with  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  earthly,  at  the  throne  of  Grod. 

There  may  be,  and  there  often  is,  indeed,  a  regard  for  ances- 
try, which  nourishes  only  a  weak  pride;  as  there  is  also  a 
oare  for  posterity,  which  only  disguises  an  habitual  avarice,  or 
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hides  the  workings  of  a  low  and  groveling  vanity.  But  there 
b  also  a  moral  and  philosophical  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
which  elevates  the  character  and  improves  the  heart.  Next  to 
the  sense  of  religious  duty  and  moral  feeling,  I  hardly  know 
what  should  bear  with  stronger  obligation  on  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mind,  than  a  consciousness  of  alliance  with  excellence 
which  is  departed ;  and  a  consciousness,  too,  that  in  its  acts  and 
conduct,  and  even  in  its  sentiments  and  thoughts,  it  may  be 
actively  operating  on  the  happiness  of  those  who  come  after  it. 
Poetry  is  found  to  have  few  stronger  conceptions,  by  which  it 
would  affect  or  overwhelm  the  mind,  than  those  in  which  it 
presents  the  moving  and  speaking  image  of  the  departed  dead 
to  the  senses  of  the  living.  This  belongs  to  poetry,  only  be- 
cause it  is  congenial  to  our  nature.  Poetry  is,  in  this  respect, 
but  the  handmaid  of  true  philosophy  and  morality ;  it  deals 
with  us  as  human  beings,  naturally  reverencing  those  whose 
visible  connection  with  this  state  of  existence  is  severed,  and 
who  may  yet  exercise  we  know  not  what  sympathy  with  our- 
selves ;  and  when  it  carries  us  forward,  also,  and  shows  us  the 
long  continued  result  of  all  the  good  we  do,  in  the  prosperity 
of  those  who  follow  us,  till  it  bears  us  from  ourselves,  and  ab- 
sorbs us  in  an  intense  interest  for  what  shall  happen  to  the 
generations  after  us,  it  speaks  only  in  the  language  of  our  na- 
ture, and  affects  us  with  sentiments  which  belong  to  us  as  hu- 
man beings. 

Standing  in  this  relation  to  our  ancestors  and  our  posterity, 
we  are  assembled  on  this  memorable  spot,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties which  that  relation  and  the  present  occasion  imposes  upon 
us.  We  have  come  to  this  Rock,  to  record  here  our  homage 
for  our  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  our  sympathy  in  their  sufferings ; 
our  gratitude  for  their  labors ;  our  admiration  of  their  virtues ; 
our  veneration  for  their  piety ;  and  our  attachment  to  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  they  encountered 
the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  the  storms  of  heaven,  the  violence  of 
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savages,  disease,  exile,  and  &iniiie,  to  enjoy  and  establish.  And 
we  would  leave  here,  also,  for  the  generations  which  are  rising 
up  rapidly  to  fill  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  transmit  the  great  inheritance  unimpaired  ;  that  in  our 
estimate  of  public  principles  and  private  virtue,  in  our  venera- 
tion of  religion  and  piety,  in  our  devotion  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  in  our  r^ard  for  whatever  advances  human  knowledge 
or  improves  human  happiness,  we  are  not  alU^ther  unworthy 
of  our  origin. 

There  is  a  local  feeling  connected  with  tbis  occaaon,  too 
strong  to  be  resisted ;  a  sort  of  genius  of  the  place,  which  in- 
spires and  awes  us.  We  feel  that  we  are  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  scene  of  our  histpry  was  laid ;  where  the  hearths  and 
altars  of  New  England  were  first  placed ;  where  Christianity, 
and  civilization,  and  letters  made  their  first  lodgment,  in  a  vast  ^ 
extent  of  country,  covered  with  a  wilderness,  and  peopled  by 
roving  barbarians.  We  are  here,  at  the  season  of  the  year  at 
which  tlie  event  took  place.  The  imagination  irresistibly  and 
rapidly  draws  around  us  the  principal  futures  and  the  leading 
characters  in  the  original  scene.  We  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on 
the  ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  interesting 
group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to  the  shore.  We 
look  around  us,  and  behold  the  hills  and  promontories  where 
the  anxious  eyes  of  our  fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation 
and  of  rest.  We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to 
the  winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  Rock,  on 
which  New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims.  We 
seem  even  to  behold  them,  as  they  struggle  with  the  elements, 
and,  with  toilsome  efforts,  gain  the  shore.  We  listen  to  the 
chiefs  in  council ;  we  see  the  unexampled  exhibition  of  female 
fortitude  and  resignation  ;  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youthful 
impatience,  and  we  see,  what  a  painter  of  our  own  has  also 
represented  by  his  pencil,  chilled  and  shivering  childhood, 
housdesSy  but  for  a  mother's  arms,  oouchless,  but  for  a  mothttr's 
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breast^  tOl  our  own  blood  almost  freezes.  The  mfld  dignity 
of  Carver  and  of  Bradford ;  the  decisive  and  soldier-like  air 
and  manner  of  Standish ;  the  devout  Brewster ;  the  enterpri- 
sing Allerton ;  the  general  firmness  and  thoughtfubess  of  the 
whole  band ;  thdr  conscious  joy  for  dangers  escaped ;  their 
deep  solidtude  about  dangers  to  come ;  their  trust  in  Heaven; 
their  high  religious  &ith,  full  of  confidence  and  anticipation ; 
all  these  seem  to  belong  to  this  place,  and  to  be  present  upon 
this  occasion,  to  fill  us  with  reverence  and  admiration. 

The  settlement  of  New  England  bj  the  colony  which  landed 
here  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty,  although  not  the  first  European  establishment  in  what 
now  constitutes  the  United  States,  was  yet  so  peculiar  in  its 
causes  and  character,  and  has  been  followed  and  must  still  be 
.  followed  by  such  consequences,  as  to  give  it  a  high  claim  to  last- 
ing commemoration.  On  these  causes  and  consequences,  more 
than  on  its  immediately  attendant  circumstances,  its  impor- 
tance, as  an  historical  event,  depends.  Great  actions  and  stri- 
king occurrences,  having  excited  a  temporary  admiration,  oflen 
pass  away  and  are  forgotten,  because  they  leave  no  lasting  re- 
sults, affecting  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  communities. 
Such  is  firequently  the  fortune  of  the  most  brilliant  military 
achievements.  Of  the  ten  thousand  battles  which  have  been 
fi>ught,  of  all  the  fields  fertilized  with  carnage,  of  the  banners 
which  have  been  bathed  in  blood,  of  the  warriors  who  have 
hoped  that  they  had  risen  from  the  field  of  conquest  to  a 
glory  as  bright  and  as  durable  as  the  stars,  how  few  that  con- 
tinue long  to  interest  mankind  !  The  victory  of  yesterday  is 
reversed  by  the  defeat  of  to-day ;  the  star  of  military  glory, 
rising  like  a  meteor,  like  a  meteor  has  fallen ;  disgrace  and 
disaster  hang  on  the  heels  of  conquest  and  renown ;  victor  and 
vanquished  presently  pass  away  to  oblivion,  and  the  world  goes 
on  in  its  course,  with  the  loss  onljr  of  so  many  lives  and  so 
much  treasure. 
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Bat  if  this  be  frequently,  or  generallj,  the  fortune  of  militaxy 
adiievements,  it  is  not  always  so.     There  are  enterprises,  mili- 
tary as  well  as  civil,  which  sometimes  check  the  current  of 
events,  give  a  new  turn  to  human  sfBurs,  and  transmit  their 
consequences  through  ages.     We  see  their  importance  in  their 
results,  and  call  them  great,  because  great  things  follow.     There 
have  been  battles  which  have  fixed  the  &te  of  nationa     These 
come  down  to  us  in  history  with  a  solid  and  permanent  interest^ 
not  created  by  a  display  of  glittering  armor,  the  rush  of  adverse 
battalio  IS,  the  sinidng  and  rising  of  pennons,  the  flight,  the 
pursuit,  and  the  victory ;  but  by  their  efiect  in  advancing  or 
retarding  human  knowledge,  in  overthrowing  or  establishing 
despotism,  in    extending    or  destroying    human    happinessL 
When  the  traveler  pauses  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  what  are 
the  emotions  which  most  strongly  agitate  his  breast  ?     What 
is  that  glorious  recollection,  which  thrills  through  his  frame, 
and  sufRises  his  eyesl     Not,  I  imagine,  that  Grecian  skill  and 
Grecian  valor  were  here  most  signally  displayed;  but  that 
Greece  herself  was  here  saved.     It  is  because  to  this  spot,  and  to 
the  event  which  has  rendered  it  immortal,  he  refers  all  the  siio- 
ceedlng  glories  of  the  republic.     It  is  because,  if  that  day  had 
gone  otherwise,  Greece  had  perished.     It  is  because  he  per- 
ceives that  her  philosophers  and  orators,  her  poets  and  painters, 
her  sculptors  and  architects,  her  governments  and  free  institu- 
tions, point  backward  to  Marathon,  and  that  their  future  exist- 
ence seems  to  have  been  suspended  on  the  contingency,  whether 
tlie  Persian  or  the  Grecian  banner  should  wave  victorious  in 
the  beams  of  that  day's  setting  sun.     And,  as  his  imagination 
kindles  at  the  retrospect,  he  is  transported  back  to  the  interest- 
ing moment;   he  counts  the  fearful  odds  of  the  contending 
hosts ;  his  interest  for  the  result  overwhelms  him ;  he  trem- 
bles, as  if  it  were  still  uncertain,  and  seems  to  doubt  whether 
he  may  consider  Socrates  and  Plato,  Demosthenes,  Sophodes, 
and  Phidias,  as  secure,  yet,  to  himself  and' to  the  world. 
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^If  we  conquer,"  said  the  Athenian  commander,  on  the 
morning  of  that  decisive  day,  ^  if  we  o(»iquer,  we  shall  make 
Athens  the  greatest  city  of  Greece."  A  prophecy,  how  well 
Ailfilled !  ^  If  God  prosper  us,"  might  have  been  the  more 
appropriate  language  of  our  &thers,  when  they  landed  upon 
this  Rock,  ^  if  God  prosper  us,  we  shall  here  begin  a  work 
which  shall  last  for  ages ;  we  shall  plant  here  a  new  society,  in 
the  principles  of  the  fullest  liberty  and  the  purest  reli^on ;  we 
shall  subdue  tins  wilderness  which  is  before  us ;  we  shall  fill 
this  region  of  the  great  continent,  which  stretches  almost  from 
pole  to  pole,  with  civilization  and  Christianity ;  the  temples  of 
the  true  God  shall  rise,  where  now  ascends  the  smoke  of  idola- 
trous sacrifice ;  fields  and  gardens,  the  flowers  of  summer,  and 
the  waving  and  golden  harvest  of  autumn,  shall  extend  over  a 
thousand  hiUs,  and  stretdi  along  a  thousand  valleys,  never  yet^ 
since  the  creation,  reclaimed  to  the  use  of  civilized  man.  We 
shall  whiten  this  coast  with  the  canvas  of  a  prosperous  com* 
merce ;  we  shall  stud  the  long  and  winding  shore  with  a  hun- 
dred cities.  That  which  we  sow  in  weakness  shall  be  raised  in 
strength.  From  our  einoere,  but  houseless  worship,  there  shall 
^ring  splendid  temples  to  record  Grod's  goodness ;  from  the 
simplicity  of  our  social  union,  there  shall  arise  wise  and  politic 
constitutions  of  government,  full  of  the  liberty  which  we  our- 
selves  bring  and  breathe ;  fix)m  our  zeal  for  learning,  institu- 
tions shall  spring  which  shall  scatter  the  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  tiie  land,  and,  in  time,  paying  back  where  they  have 
borrowed,  shall  contribute  their  part  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
human  knowledge ;  and  our  descendants,  through  all  genera- 
tions, shall  look  back  to  this  spot,  and  to  this  hour,  with  una- 
bated aflfection  and  regard." 

A  brief  remembrance  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  place ;  some  account  of  the  peculiarities  and  char- 
acteristic qualities  of  that  settlement,  as  distinguished  from 
other  instances  of  colonization ;  a  short  notice  of  the  progrev 
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of  New  England  in  the  great  interests  of  sodetj,  during  the 
century  which  is  now  elapsed ;  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
principles  upon  which  society  and  government  are  established 
in  this  country ;  comprise  all  that  can  be  attempted,  and 
much  more  than  can  be  satisfactorily  performed,  on  the  present 
occasion. 

Of  the  motives  which  influenced  the  first  settlers  to  a  volun- 
tary exile,  induced  them  to  relinquish  their  native  country,  and 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  this  then  unexplored  wilderness,  the  first 
and  principal,  no  doubt,  were  connected  with  religion.  They 
sought  to  enjoy  a  higher  d<igree  of  religious  freedom,  and  what 
they  esteemed  a  purer  form  of  religious  worship,  than  was 
allowed  to  their  choice,  or  presented  to  their  imitation,  in  tho 
Old  World.  The  love  of  religious  liberty  is  a  stronger  senti- 
ment, when  fully  excited,  than  an  attachment  to  dvil  or  polit- 
ical freedom.  That  freedom  which  the  conscience  demands, 
and  which  men  feel  bound  by  their  hopes  of  salvation  to  con- 
tend for,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  attained.  Conscience,  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  prepares  the 
mind  to  act  and  to  sufier  beyond  almost  all  other  causes.  It 
sometimes  gives  an  impulse  so  irresistible,  that  no  fetters  of 
power  or  of  opinion  can  withstand  it  History  instructs  us 
that  this  love  of  religious  liberty,  a  compound  sentiment  in  the 
breast  of  man,  made  up  of  the  clearest  sense  of  right  and  the 
highest  conviction  of  duty,  is  able  to  look  the  sternest  despot- 
ism  in  the  &ce,  and,  with  means  apparently  most  inadequate, 
to  shake  principalities  and  powers.  There  is  a  boldness,  a 
spirit  of  daring,  in  religious  reformers,  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  general  rules  which  control  men's  purposes  and  actions. 
If  the  hand  of  power  be  laid  upon  it,  this  only  seems  to  aug- 
ment its  force  and  its  elasticity,  and  to  cause  its  action  to  be 
more  formidable  and  violent.  Human  invention  has  devised 
nothing,  human  power  has  compassed  nothing,  that  can  forcibly 
restrain  it,  when  it  breaks  forth.     Nothing  can  stop  it,  but  to 
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give  way  to  it ;  nothing  can  check  it,  but  indulgence.  It  loses  its 
power  only  when  it  has  gained  its  object  The  principle  of 
toleration  to  which  the  world  has  come  so  slowly,  is  at  once 
the  most  just  and  the  most  wise  of  all  principles.  Even  when 
religious  feeling  takes  a  character  of  extravagance  and  enthusi- 
asm, and  seems  to  threaten  the  order  of  society  and  shake  tiie 
columns  of  the  social  edifice,  its  principal  danger  is  in  its  re- 
straint. If  it  be  allowed  indulgence  and  expansion,  like  the  el- 
emental fires,  it  only  agitates,  and  perhaps  piu*ifies,  the  atmos- 
phere ;  while  its  efforts  to  throw  off  restraint  would  burst  the 
world  asunder.  • 

It  is  certain,  that,  although  many  of  them  were  republicans 
in  principle,  wc  have  no  evidence  that  our  New  England  ances- 
tors would  have  emigrated,  as  they  did,  from  their  own  native 
country,  become  wanderers  in  Europe,  and  finally  undertake 
the  establishment  of  a  colony  here,  merely  from  their  dislike 
of  the  political  systems  of  Europe.  They  fled  not  so  much 
from  the  civil  government,  as  from  the  hierarchy,  and  the  laws 
which  enforced  conformity  to  the  church  establishment.  Mr. 
Kobinson  had  lefl  England  as  early  as  sixteen  hundred  and 
eight,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  for  non-conformity,  and 
had  retired  to  Holland.  He  left  England,  from  no  disap- 
pointed ambition  in  affiiirs  of  state,  from  no  regrets  at  the  want 
of  preferment  in  the  church,  nor  from  any  motive  of  distinction 
or  of  gain.  Uniformity  in  matters  of  religion  was  pressed  with 
such  extreme  rigor,  that  a  voluntary  exile  seemed  the  most  eli- 
gibic  mode  of  escaping  from  the  penalties  of  non-compliance. 
The  accession  of  Elizabeth  had,  it  is  true,  quenched  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  and  put  an  end  to  the  easy  acquisition  of  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  Her  long  reign  had  established  the  reforma- 
tion, but  toleration  was  a  virtue  beyond  her  conception,  and 
beyond  the  age.  She  lefl  no  example  of  it  to  her  successor; 
and  he  was  not  of  a  charater  which  rendered  it  probable  that 
a  sentiment  either  so  wise  or  so  liberal  should  originate  with 
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him.  At  the  preset  period  it  seems  incredible,  that  the 
learned,  accomplished,  unassuming,  and  inoflbdsive  Robinson 
riiould  neither  be  tolerated  in  his  peaceable  mode  of  worship 
in  his  own  country,  nor  suffered  quietly  to  depart  from  it 
Yet  sudi  was  the  fsict  He  left  his  country  by  stealth,  that  he 
might  elsewhere  enjoy  those  rights  which  ought  to  belong  to 
men  in  all  countries.  The  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  for 
Holland  is  deeply  interesting,  from  its  circumstances,  and  also 
as  it  marks  the  character  of  the  times,  independently  of  its  con- 
nection with  names  now  incorporated  with  the  history  of  em- 
pure.  The  embarkation  was  intended  to  be  in  the  night,  that 
it  might  escape  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  government 
Great  pains  had  been  taken  to  secure  boats,  which  should 
come  undiscovered  to  the  shore,  and  receive  the  fugitives  ;  and 
frequent  disappointments  had  been  experienced  in  this  respect. 
At  length  the  appointed  time  came,  bringing  with  it  unusual 
severity  of  cold  and  ram.  An  unfrequented  and  barren  heath, 
on  the  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  was  the  selected  spot^  where  the 
feet  of  the  Pilgrims  were  to  tread,  for  the  last  time,  the  land 
of  their  Others. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  receive  them  did  not  come  imtil 
the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  little  band  was  col- 
lected, and  men  and  women  and  children  and  baggage  were 
crowded  together,  in  melancholy  and  distressed  confusion. 
The  sea  was  rough,  and  the  women  and  children  already  sick, 
fix>m  their  passage  down  the  river  to  the  place  of  embarkation. 
At  length  the  wished-for  boat  silently  and  fearfully  approaches 
the  shore,  and  men  and  women  and  children,  shaking  with 
fear  and  with  cold,  as  many  as  the  small  vessel  could  bear, 
venture  off  on  a  dangerous  sea.  Immediately  the  advance 
of  horses  is  heard  ftom  behind,  armed  men  appear,  and 
those  not  yet  embarked  are  seized,  and  taken  into  custody. 
In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  there  had  been  no  regard  to 
the  keeping  together  of  fiunilies,  in  the  first  embarkation, 
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and  on  aoooimt  of  the  appearance  of  the  horsemen^  the  boat 
never  returned  for  the  residue.  Those  who  had  got  away,  and 
those  who  had  not,  were  in  equal  distress. 

A  storm  of  great  violence,  and  long  duration,  arose  at 
sea,  which  not  only  protracted  the  voyage,  rendered  distressing 
by  the  want  of  all  those  accommodations  which  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  embarkation  had  occasioned,  but  also  forced  the  ves- 
sel out  of  her  course,  and  menaced  immediate  shipwreck; 
while  those  on  shore,  when  they  were  dismissed  fh)m  the  cus- 
tody of  the  officers  of  justice,  having  no  longer  homes  or  houses 
to  retire  to,  and  theu*  friends  and  protectors  being  already  gone, 
became  objects  of  necessary  charity,  as  well  as  of  deep  com- 
miseration. 

As  this  scene  passes  before  us,  we  can  hardly  forbear  askmg, 
whether  this  be  a  band  of  malefactors  and  felons  flying  from 
justice.  What  are  their  crimes,  that  they  hide  themselves  in 
darkness?  To  what  punishment  are  they  exposed,  that,  to 
avoid  it,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  thus  encounter  the 
surf  of  the  North  Sea,  and  the  terrors  of  a  night  stormi 
What  induces  this  armed  pursuit,  and  this  arrest  of  fugitives, 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  ?  Truth  does  not  allow  us  to  answer 
these  inquiries  in  a  manner  that  does  credit  to  the  wisdom  or 
the  justice  of  the  times.  This  was  not  the  flight  of  guilt,  but 
of  virtue.  It  was  an  humble  and  peaceable  religion,  flying 
from  causeless  oppression.  It  was  conscience,  attempting  to 
escape  from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  Robin- 
son and  Brewster,  leading  off  their  little  band  from  their  native 
soil,  at  first  to  find  shelter  on  the  shores  of  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent, but  ultimately  to  come  hither ;  and  having  surmounted 
all  difficulties  and  braved  a  thousand  dangers,  to  find  here  a 
place  of  refuge  and  of  rest.  Thanks  be  to  God,  that  this  spot  was 
honored  as  the  asylum  of  religious  liberty !  May  its  standard, 
reared  here,  remain  forever !    May  it  rise  up  as  high  as  heaven, 
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tfll  its  banner  shall  fan  the  ur  of  botli  continents,  and  wave  as  a 
glorious  ensign  of  peace  and  security  to  the  nations ! 

The  peculiar  character,  condition,  and  circumstances  of  the 
colonies  which  introduced  civilization  and  an  English  race  into 
New  England,  afford  a  most  interesting  and  extensive  topic  of 
discussion.  On  these,  much  of  our  subsequent  character  and 
fortune  has  depended.  Their  influence  has  essentially  affected 
our  whole  history,  through  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed ; 
and  as  they  have  become  intimately  connected  with  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  property,  as  well  as  with  our  opinions  on  the 
gubjects  of  religion  and  civil  liberty,  that  influence  is  likely  to 
continue  to  be  felt  through  the  centuries  which  shall  succeed. 
Emigration  from  one  region  to  another,  and  the  emission  of 
colonies  to  people  countries  more  or  less  distant  from  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parent  stock,  are  common  incidents  in  the  history 
of  mankind ;  but  it  hiis  not  often,  perhaps  never,  happened,  that 
the  establishment  of  colonies  should  be  attempted  under  cir- 
cumstances, however  beset  with  present  difliculties  and  dangers, 
yet  so  favorable  to  ultimate  success,  and  so  conducive  to  mag- 
nificent results,  as  those  which  attended  the  first  settlements  on 
this  part  of  the  contment  In  other  mstances,  emigration  has 
proceeded  from  a  less  exalted  purpose,  in  a  period  of  less  gen- 
eral intelligence,  or  more  without  plan  and  by  accident ;  or 
under  circumstances,  physical  and  moral,  less  fevorable  to  the 
expectation  of  laying  a  foundation  for  great  public  prosperity 
and  future  empire. 

A  great  resemblance  exists,  ob\'iously,  between  all  the  En- 
glish colonies  established  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  but  the  occasion  attracts  our  attention  more  immedi- 
ately to  those  which  took  possession  of  New  England,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  these  furnish  a  strong  contrast  with  most  other 
instances  of  colonization. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  the  Greeks,  no  doubt,  sentlforth 
from  their  territories  the  greatest  number  of  colonies.    So  nu- 
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meroua,  indeed,  were  they,  and  so  great  the  eztoit  of  space 
over  which  they  were  spread,  that  the  parent  country  fondly 
and  naturally  persuaded  herself^  that  by  means  of  them  she  had 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  universal  civilization  of  the  world. 
These  establishments,  from  obvious  causes,  were  most  numer* 
ous  in  places  most  contiguous ;  yet  they  were  found  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  in  Africa, 
and  even,  as  is  alleged,  on  the  borders  of  India.  These  emi- 
grations appear  to  have  been  sometimes  voluntary  and  some- 
times compulsory ;  arising  from  the  spontaneous  enterprise  of 
individuals,  or  the  order  and  regulation  of  government.  It  was 
a  common  opinion  with  ancient  writers,  that  they  were  under- 
taken in  religious  obedience  to  the  commands  of  oracles,  and  it 
is  probable  that  impressions  of  this  sort  might  have  had  more 
or  less  influence ;  but  it  is  probable,  also,  that  on  these  occa- 
sions the  oracles  did  not  speak  a  language  dissonant  from  the 
views  and  purposes  of  the  state. 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  seems  never  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  comprehension  of  a  system,  which  should  be  ad- 
equate to  the  government  of  a  great  nation  upon  principles  of 
liberty.  They  were  accustomed  only  to  the  contemj^lation  of 
small  republics,  and  were  led  to  consider  an  augmented  popu- 
lation as  incompatible  with  free  institutions.  The  desire  of  a 
remedy  for  this  supposed  evil,  and  the  wish  to  establish  marts 
for  trade,  led  the  governments  often  to  undertake  the  establish- 
ment  of  colonies  as  an  afl&ir  of  state  expediency.  Colonization 
and  commerce,  indeed,  would  naturally  become  objects  of  in- 
terest to  an  mgenious  and  enterprising  people,  inhabiting  a  ter- 
ritory closely  circumscribed  in  its  limits,  and  in  no  small  part 
mountainous  and  sterile ;  while  the  islands  of  the  adjacent  seas, 
and  the  promontories  and  coasts  of  the  neighboring  continents, 
by  their  mere  proximity,  strongly  solicited  the  excited  spirit  of 
emigration.  Such  was  thb  proximity,  in  many  instances,  that 
the  new  settlements  appeared  rather  to  be  the  mere  extension 
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<^  population  over  oontiguoiis  territory,  than  the  establidiment 
of  distant  colonies.  In  proportion  as  they  were  near  to  the  parent 
state,  they  would  be  under  its  authority,  and  partake  of  its 
fortunes.  The  oolony  at  Marseilles  might  perceive  lightly,  or 
not  at  all,  the  sway  of  Phocis ;  while  the  islands  in  the  i£^ean 
Sea  could  hardly  attain  to  indep^idenoe  of  their  Athenian  ori- 
gin. Many  of  these  establishments  took  place  at  an  early  age ; 
and  if  there  were  defects  in  the  governments  of  the  parent  states, 
the  colonists  did  not  possess  philosophy  or  eaqperienoe  sufficient 
to  correct  such  evils  in  their  own  institutions,  even  if  they  had 
not  been,  by  other  causes,  deprived  of  the  power.  An  imme- 
diate necessity,  connected  with  the  support  of  life,  was  the  main 
and  direct  inducement  to  these  undertakings,  and  there  could 
hardly  exist  more  than  the  hope  of  a  successful  imitation  of  in- 
stitutions with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  and  of  hold- 
ing an  equality  with  their  neighbors  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment The  laws  and  customs,  both  political  and  munidpal,  as 
well  as  the  religious  worship  of  the  parent  city,  were  transfer- 
red  to  the  colony ;  and  the  parent  city  herself,  with  all  such  of 
her  colonies  as  were  not  too  &r  remote  for  frequent  intercourse 
and  common  sentiments,  would  appear  like  a  family  of  cities, 
more  or  less  dependent,  and  more  or  less  connected.  We 
know  how  imperfect  this  system  was,  as  a  system  of  g^eial 
pditics,  and  what  scope  it  gave  to  those  mutual  dissensions  and 
conflicts  which  proved  so  &tal  to  Greece. 

But  it  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose  to  observe, 
that  nothing  existed  in  the  character  of  Grecian  emigration,  or 
in  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  emigrants,  likely  to  give  a 
new  and  important  direction  to  human  aflairs,  or  a  new  impulse 
to  the  human  mind.  Their  motives  were  not  high  enough,  their 
views  were  not  sufficiently  large  and  prospective.  They  went 
not  forth,  like  our  ancestors,  to  erect  systems  of  more  perfect 
dvil  liberty,  or  to  enjoy  a  higher  d^ree  of  religious  freedom. 
Above  all,  there  was  nothing  in  the  religion  and  learning  of  the 
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age,  that  oould  either  inspire  high  purposes,  or  give  the  ability 
to  execute  them.  Whatever  restraints  on  civil  liberty,  or  what- 
ever abuses  in  religious  worship,  existed  at  the  time  of  our 
fiithers'  emigration,  yet  even  then  all  was  light  in  the  moral 
and  mental  world,  in  comparison  with  its  condition  in  most 
periods  of  the  ancient  states.  The  settlement  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, in  an  age  of  progressive  knowledge  and  improvement, 
oould  not  but  do  more  than  merely  enlarge  the  natural  bound- 
aries of  the  habitable  world.  It  could  not  but  do  much  more 
even  than  extend  commerce  and  increase  wealth  among  the  hu- 
man race.  We  see  how  this  event  has  acted,  how  it  must  have 
acted,  and  welder  only  why  it  did  not  act  sooner,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  monl  e£^ta,  on  the  state  of  human  knowledge,  the 
general  tone  of  human  sentiments,  and  the  prospects  of  human 
happiness.  It  gave  to  civilized  man  not  only  a  new  continent 
to  be  inhabited  and  cultivated,  and  new  seas  to  be  explored ; 
but  it  gave  him  also  a  new  range  for  his  thoughts,  new  ch- 
jects  for  curiosity,  and  new  excitements  to  knowledge  and 
improvement. 

Roman  colonization  resembled,  f^r  less  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  the  original  settlements  of  this  country.  Power  and 
dominion  were  the  objects  of  Rome,  even  in  her  colonial  estab> 
lishments.  Her  whole  exterior  aspect  was  for  centuries  hostile 
and  terrific.  She  grasped  at  dominion,  from  India  to  Britain, 
and  her  measures  of  colonization  partook  of  the  character  of 
her  general  system.  Her  policy  was  military,  because  her  ob- 
jects were  power,  anoendency,  and  subjugation.  Detachments 
of  emigrants  from  Rome  incorporated  themselves  with,  and 
governed,  the  original  inhabitants  of  conquered  countries.  She 
sent  citizens  where  she  had  first  sent  soldiers;  her  law  fol- 
lowed  her  sword.  Her  colonies  were  a  sort  of  military  estab- 
lishment ;  so  many  advanced  posts  in  the  career  of  her  domin* 
ion.  A  governor  from  Rome  ruled  the  new  colony  with  abso* 
lute  sway,  and  often  with  unbounded  rapacity.    In  Sicily,  id 
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Gaul,  in  Spwn,  and  in  Asia,  the  power  of  Rome  prevailed,  not 
nominally  only,  but  really  and  effectually.  Those  who  imme- 
diately exercised  it  were  Roman ;  the  tone  and  tendency  of  its 
administration,  Roman.  Rome  herself  conUnued  to  be  the 
heart  and  center  of  the  great  system  which  she  had  established. 
Extortion  and  rapacity,  finding  a  wide  and  often  rich  field  of 
action  in  the  provinces,  looked  nevertheless  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  as  the  scene  in  which  their  ill-gotten  treasure  should  be 
displayed ;  or,  if  a  spirit  of  more  honest  acquisition  prevailed, 
the  object,  nevertheless,  was  ultimate  enjoyment  in  Rome  itsel£ 
If  our  own  history  and  our  own- times  did  not  suffidently  ex- 
pose the  inherent  and  incurable  evils  of  provincial  government^ 
we  might  see  them  portrayed,  to  our  amazement,  in  the  deso- 
lated and  ruined  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  might 
hear  them,  in  a  voice  that  terrifies  us,  in  those  strains  of  com- 
plaint and  accusation,  whidi  the  advocates  of  the  provinces 
poured  forth  in  the  Roman  forum :  "  Quas  res  luxuries  in  fla- 
gitiis,  crudelitas  in  suppliciis,  avaritia  in  rapinis,  superbia  in  oon- 
tumeliis,  efficere  potuissct,  eas  omnes  sese  pertulisse." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Roman  provinces  partook  of  the 
fortunes,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments  and  general  character  of 
the  seat  of  empire.  They  lived  together  with  her,  they  flour- 
ished with  her,  and  fell  with  her.  The  branches  were  lopped 
away  even  before  the  vast  and  venerable  trunk  itself  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  earth.  Nothing  had  proceeded  from  her  which 
could  support  itself,  and  bear  up  the  name  of  its  origin,  when 
her  own  sustaining  arm  should  be  enfeebled  or  withdrawn.  It 
was  not  given  to  Rome  to  see,  either  at  her  zenith  or  in  her 
decline,  a  child  of  her  own,  distant,  indeed,  and  independent  of 
her  control,  yet  speaking  her  language  and  inheriting  her 
blood,  springing  forward  to  a  competition  with  her  own  power, 
and  a  comparison  with  her  own  great  renown.  She  saw  not  a 
vast  region  of  the  earth  peopled  from  her  stock,  full  of  states 
and  political  communities,  improving  upon  the  models  of  her 
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institataons,  and  breathing  in  ftiller  measure  the  spirit  which  she 
had  breathed  in  the  best  periods  of  her  existence;  ^joying 
and  extending  her  arts  and  her  literature  ;  rising  rapidly  from 
political  diildhood  to  manly  strength  and  independence ;  her 
of]^ring,  yet  now  her  equal;  unconnected  with  the  causes 
which  might  afi^t  the  duration  of  her  own  power  and  great- 
ness ;  of  common  origin,  but  not  linked  to  a  common  &te ; 
giving  ample  pledge,  that  her  name  should  not  be  forgotten, 
that  her  language  should  not  cease  to  be  used  among  men ; 
that  whatsoever  she  had  done  for  human  knowledge  and  human 
happiness  should  be  treasured  up  and  preserved ;  that  the  rec- 
ord of  her  existence  and  her  achievements  should  not  be  ob- 
scured, although,  in  the  inscrutable  purposes  of  Providence,  it 
might  be  her  destiny  to  &11  from  opulence  and  splendor ;  al- 
though the  time  might  come,  when  darkness  should  settle  on 
all  her  hills ;  when  foreign  or  domestic  violence  should  over- 
turn her  altars  and  her  temples ;  when  ignorance  and  despot- 
ism should  fill  the  places  where  laws,  and  arts,  and  liberty  had 
flourished ;  when  the  feet  of  barbarism  should  trample  on  the 
tombs  of  her  consuls,  and  the  walls  of  her  senate-house  and 
forum  echo  only  to  the  voice  of  savage  triumph.  She  saw  not 
this  glorious  vision,  to  inspu'e  and  fortify  her  against  the  possi- 
ble decay  or  downfall  of  her  power.  Happy  are  they  who  in 
our  day  may  behold  it,  if  they  shall  contemplate  it  with  the 
sentiments  which  it  ought  to  inspire  ! 

The  New  England  colonies  differ  quite  as  widely  from  the 
Asiatic  establishments  of  the  modem  European  nations,  as 
from  the  models  of  the  ancient  states.  The  sole  object  of  those 
establishments  was  originally  trade ;  although  we  have  seen,  in 
one  of  them,  the  anomaly  of  a  mere  trading  company  attaining 
a  political  character,  disbursing  revenues,  and  maintaining  ar- 
mies and  fbrtresses,  until  it  has  extended  its  control  over  sev- 
enty millions  of  people.  Diflfering  from  these,  and  still  more 
from  the  New  England  and  North  American  colonies,  are  the 
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European  settlements  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  not 
strange,  that,  when  men's  minds  were  turned  to  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  different  objects  should  be  proposed  bj  those 
who  emigrated  to  the  different  regions  of  so  vast  a  country. 
Climate,  soil,  and  condition  were  not  all  equally  &vorable  to 
all  pursuits.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  purpose  of  those  who 
went  thither  was  to  engage  in  that  species  of  agriculture,  suited 
to  the  soil  and  dimate,  which  seems  to  bear  more  resemblance 
to  commerce,  than  to  the  hard  and  plain  tillage  of  New  En- 
gland. The  great  staples  of  these  countries,  being  partly  an 
agricultural  and  partly  a  manufactured  product,  and  not  being 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  become  the  object  of  calculation,  with 
respect  to  a  profitable  investment  of  capital,  like  any  other  enter- 
prise of  trade  or  manufiicture ;  and  more  especially,  as  requi- 
ring, by  necessity  or  habit,  slave  labor  for  their  production,  the 
capital  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  production  is 
more  considerable.  The  West  Indies  are  resorted  to,  there- 
fore, rather  for  the  investment  of  capital,  than  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  life  by  personal  labor.  Such  as  possess  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  capital,  or  such  as  choose  to  adventure  in  com- 
mercial speculations  without  capital,  can  alone  be  fitted  to  be 
emigrants  to  the  islands.  The  agriculture  of  these  r^ons,  as 
before  observed,  is  a  sort  of  .commerce;  and  it  is  a  species  of 
employment  in  which  labor  seems  to  form  an  inconsiderable  in- 
gredient in  the  productive  causes,  since  the  portion  of  white 
labor  is  exceedingly  small,  and  slave  labor  is  rather  more  like 
profit  on  stock  or  capital,  than  labor  properly  so  called.  The 
individual  who  contemplates  an  establishment  of  this  kind  takes 
into  the  account  the  cost  of  the  necessary  number  of  slaves,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  calculates  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  uncer- 
tainty, too,  of  thb  species  of  employment,  affords  another 
ground  of  resemblance  to  commerce.  Although  gainful  on  the 
whole,  and  in  a  series  of  years,  it  is  often  very  disastrous  for  a 
•ingle  year,  and,  as  the  capital  is  not  readily  invested  in  oUier 
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punuitBy  bad  crops  or  bad  markets  not  only  affect  the  profits, 
but  the  capital  it8el£  Hence  the  sudden  depressions  which 
take  place  in  the  value  of  sudi  estates. 

But  the  great  and  leading  observation,  relative  to  these  es- 
tablishments, remains  to  be  made.  It  is,  that  the  owners  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  capital  seldom  consider  themselves  at  fiome 
in  the  colony.  A  very  great  portion  of  the  soil  itself  is  usually 
owned  in  the  mother  country ;  a  still  greater  is  mortgaged  for 
•capital  obtained  there ;  and,  in  general,  those  who  are  to  de- 
rive an  interest  from  the  products  look  to  the  parent  country 
as  the  place  for  enjoyment  of  their  wealth.  The  population  is 
therefore  constantly  fluctuating.  Nobody  comes  but  to  return. 
A  constant  successicm  of  owners,  agents,  aiid  &ctors  takes  place. 
Whatsoever  the  soil,  forced  by  the  unmitigated  toil  of  slavery, 
can  yield,  is  sent  home  to  defray  rents,  and  interest,  and  agen- 
cies, or  to  give  the  means  of  living  in  a  better  society.  Li  such 
a  state,  it  is  evident  that  no  spirit  of  permanent  improvement  is 
likely  to  spring  up.  Profits  will  not  be  invested  with  a  distant 
view  of  benefiting  posterity.  Roads  and  canals  will  hardly 
be  built ;  schools  will  not  be  founded ;  collies  will  not  be  en- 
dowed. There  will  be  few  fixtures  in  society ;  no  principles 
of  utility  or  of  elegance,  planted  now,  with  the  hope  of  being 
developed  and  expanded  hereafter.  Profit,  immediate  profit, 
must  be  the  principal  active  spring  in  the  social  system. 
There  may  be  many  particular  exceptions  to  these  general 
remarks,  but  the  outline  of  the  whole  is  such  as  is  here 
drawn. 

Another  most  important  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things 
is,  that  no  idea  of  independence  of  the  parent  country  is  likely 
to  arise ;  unless,  indeed,  it  should  spring  up  in  a  form  that 
would  threaten  universal  desolation.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
strong  attachment  to  the  place  which  they  inhabit.  The  hope 
of  a  great  portion  of  them  is  to  leave  it ;  and  their  great  desire 
to  leave  it  soon.    However  useful  they  may  be  to  the  parent 
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state,  how  much  soever  they  may  add  to  the  ocmyenienoes 
and  luxuries  of  life,  these  colonies  are  not  favored  spots  for 
the  expansion  of  the  human  mind,  for  the  progress  of  perma- 
nent improvement,  or  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  indepen- 
dent empire. 

Different,  indeed,  most  widely  different,  from  all  these  in- 
stances of  emigration  and  plantation,  were  the  condition,  the 
purposes,  and  the  prospects  of  our  Others,  when  they  estab- 
lished their  in&nt  colony  upon  this  spot  They  came  hither  to  * 
a  land  from  which  they  were  never  to  return.  Hither  they 
had  brought,  and  here  they  were  to  fix,  the  hopea,  the  attach- 
ments, and  the  objects  of  their  lives.  Some  natural  tears  they 
shed,  as  they  left  the  pleasant  abodes  of  their  Others,  and  some 
emotions  they  suppressed,  when  the  white  difls  of  their  native 
country,  now  seen  for  the  last  time,  grew  dim  to  their  sight 
They  were  acting,  however,  upon  a  resolution  not  to  be  changed. 
With  whatever  stifled  regrets,  with  whatever  occasional  hesi- 
tation, with  whatever  appalling  apprehensions,  which  might 
sometimes  arise  with  force  to  shake  the  firmest  purpose, 
they  had  yet  committed  themselves  to  Heaven  and  the  ele- 
ments ;  and  a  thousand  leagues  of  water  soon  interposed  to 
separate  them  forever  from  the  region  which  gave  them  birth. 
A  new  existence  awaited  them  here ;  and  when  they  saw  these 
shores,  rough,  cold,  barbarous,  and  barren,  as  then  they  were^ 
they  beheld  their  country.  That  mixed  and  strong  feeling, 
which  we  call  love  of  country,  and  which  is,  m  general,  never 
extinguished  in  the  heart  of  man,  grasped  and  embraced  its 
proper  object  here.  Whatever  constitutes  country^  except  the 
earth  and  the  sun,  all  the  moral  causes  of  afiection  and  attach- 
ment which  operate  upon  the  heart,  they  had  brought  with 
them^  to  their  new  abode.  Here  were  now  their  &milies  and 
friends,  their  homes,  and  their  property.  Before  they  reached 
the  shore,  they  had  established  the  elements  of  a  social  system, 
and  at  a  much  earlier  period  had  settled  their  forms  of  religious 
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worship.  At  the  mcHnttit  of  their  landing,  therefore^  thej  pos- 
sessed instituticms  o£^ government,  and  institutions  of  religion: 
and  fiiends  and  fitmilies,  and  social  and  religious  institutions, 
constituted  by  consent,  founded  on  choice  and  preference,  how 
nearly  do  these  fill  up  our  whole  idea  of  country  !  The  morn- 
ing that  beamed  on  the  first  night  of  their  repose,  saw  the  Pil- 
grims already  established  in  their  country.  There  were  political 
institutions,  and  civil  liberty,  and  religious  worship.  Poetry 
has  &ncied  nothing,  in  the  wanderings  of  heroes,  so  distinct 
and  characteristic.  Here  was  man,  indeed,  unprotected,  and 
unprovided  for,  on  the  shore  of  a  rude  and  fearfbl  wilderness ; 
but  it  was  politic,  intelligent,  and  educated  man.  Everything 
was  civilized  but  the  physical  world.  Institutions,  containing 
in  substance  all  that  ages  had  done  for  human  government, 
were  founded  in  a  forest  Cultivated  mind  was  to  act  on  un- 
cultivated nature ;  and,  more  than  all,  a  government  and  a 
country  were  to  commence,  with  the  very  first  foundation  laid 
under  the  divine  light  of  the  christian  religion.  Happy  aus- 
pices of  a  happy  futurity  !  Who  would  wish  that  his  country's 
existence  had  otherwise  begun  1  Who  would  desire  the  power 
of  going  back  to  the  ages  of  i^ble  ?  Who  would  wish  for  an 
origin  obscured  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity  ?  Who  would  wish 
for  other  emblazoning  of  his  country's  heraldry,  or  other  orna- 
ments of  her  genealogy,  than  to  be  able  to  say,  that  her  first 
existence  was  with  intelligence,  her  first  breath  the  inspiration 
of  liberty,  her  first  principle  the  truth  of  divine  religion  ? 

Local  attachments  and  sympathies  would  ere  long  spring  up 
in  the  breasts  of  our  ancestors,  endearing  to  them  the  place  of 
their  refuge.  Whatever  natural  objects  are  associated  with  in- 
teresting scenes  and  high  efforts,  obtain  a  hold  on  human  feel- 
ing, and  demand  from  the  heart  a  sort  of  recognition  and  re- 
gard.  This  Rock  soon  became  hallowed  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Pil^pims,  and  these  hills  grateful  to  their  sight  Neither  they 
nor  their  children  were  again  to  till  the  soil  of  England,  nor 
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again  to  traverse  the  seas  which  surround  her.  But  here  was  a 
new  sea,  now  open  to  their  enterprise,  and  a  new  soil,  which 
had  not  fiuled  to  respond  gratefully  to  their  laborious  industry, 
and  which  was  already  assuming  a  robe  of  verdure.  Hardly 
had  they  provided  shelter  for  the  living,  ere  they  were  sum- 
moned to  erect  sepulchres  for  the  dead.  The  ground  had  be- 
come sacred,  by  inclosing  the  remains  of  some  of  their  com- 
panions and  connections.  A  par^it,  a  child,  a  husband,  or  a 
wife,  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh,  and  mingled  with  the  dust 
of  New  England.  We  naturally  look  with  strong  emotions 
to  the  £^t,  though  it  be  a  wilderness,  where  the  ashes  of 
those  we  have  loved  repose.  Where  the  heart  has  laid  down 
what  it  loved  most,  it  is  desirous  of  laying  itself  down.  N^ 
sculptured  marble,  no  enduring  monument,  no  honorable  in- 
scription, no  ever-burning  taper  that  would  drive  away  the  dark- 
ness of  the  sepulchre,  can  soften  our  sense  of  the  reality  of 
dissolution,  and  hallow  to  our  feelings  the  ground  which  is  to 
cover  us,  like  the  consciousness  that  we  shall  sleep,  dust  to  dust, 
with  the  objects  of  our  affections. 

In  a  short  time,  other  causes  sprung  up  to  bind  the  Pilgrims 
with  new  cords  to  their  chosen  land.  Children  were  bom,  and 
the  hopes  of  future  generations  arose,  in  the  spot  of  their  new 
habitation.  The  second  generation  found  this  the  land  of  their 
nativity,  and  saw  that  they  were  bound  to  its  fortunes.  They 
beheld  their  fathers'  graves  around  them,  and  while  they  read 
the  memorials  of  their  toils  and  labors,  they  rejoiced  in  the 
inheritance  which  they  found  bequeathed  to  them. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  causes,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  an  interest  and  a  feeling  should  arise  here  entirely  difl^- 
ent  from  the  interest  and  feeling  of  mere  Englishmen ;  and  all 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies  proves  this  to  have  actu- 
ally and  gradually  taken  place.  With  the  general  ackuowledg. 
ment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British  crown,  there  was,  from 
the  firsts  arepugnance  to  an  entire  submission  to  the  control  of 
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ftitish  legislatioii.  Tlie  colonies  stood  upon  tlieir  diarten^ 
which,  as  thej  contended,  exempted  them  from  the  ordinary 
power  of  the  Bridsh  parliament,  and  authorized  them  to  oon- 
duct  their  own  concerns  by  their  own  counsels.  They  utterly 
resisted  the  notion  that  they  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  mere  aii* 
thority  of  the  government  at  home,  and  would  not  endure  even 
that  their  own  charter  governments  should  be  established  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantia  It  was  not  a  controlling  or  pro- 
tecting board  in  England,  but  a  government  of  their  own,  and 
existing  immediately  within  their  limits,  which  could  satisfy 
their  wishes.  It  was  easy  to  foresee,  what  we  know  also  to 
have  happened,  that  the  first  great  cause  of  collision  and  jeal- 
ousy would  be,  under  the  notion  of  political  economy  then  and 
still  prevalent  in  Europe,  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  Whoever 
has  looked  deeply  into  the  causes  which  produced  our  revo- 
lution, has  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  original  principle  &r 
back  in  this  claim,  on  the  part  of  England,  to  monopolize  our 
trade,  and  a  ccmtmued  eflfort,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  to 
resist  or  evade  that  monopoly  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  still  more 
just  and  philosophical  to  go  farther  back,  and  to  consider  it 
decided  that  an  independent  government  must  arise  here,  the 
moment  it  was  ascertained  that  an  English  colony,  such  as 
landed  in  thb  place,  could  sustain  itself  against  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  it,  and,  with  other  sunilar  establishments, 
overspread  the  land  with  an  English  population.  Accidental 
causes  retarded,  at  times,  and  at  times  accelerated,  the  progress 
of  the  controversy.  The  colonies  wanted  strength,  and  time 
gave  it  to  them.  They  required  measures  of  strong  and  palpa- 
ble injustice,  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country,  to  justify  re- 
sistance ;  the  early  part  of  the  late  king's  reign  furnished  them. 
They  needed  sfnrits  of  high  order,  of  great  daring,  of  long 
finresight,  and  of  commanding  power,  to  seize  the  fiivoring 
ocoasion  to  strike  a  blow,  wluch  should  sever,  ibrever,  the  tie 
VOL.  n.  D*  6 
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of  oolonial  dependence ;  and  these  i^irits  were  found,  in  all  the 
extent  which  that  or  any  crisis  could  demand,  in  Otis,  Adams, 
Hancock,  and  the  other  immediate  authors  of  our  independence. 
Still,  it  is  true  that,  for  a  century,  causes  had  been  in  opera- 
tion tending  to  prepare  things  for  this  great  result  In  the  year 
1660,  the  English  Act  of  Navigation  was  passed ;  the  first  and 
grand  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been,  to  secure  to  Eng- 
land the  whole  trade  with  her  plantations.  It  was  provided 
by  that  act,  that  none  but  English  ships  should  transport  Amer- 
ioui  produce  over  the  ocean,  and  that  the  principal  articles  of 
that  produce  should  be  allowed  to  be  sold  only  in  the  markets 
of  the  mother  country.  Three  years  afterward  another  law 
was  passed,  which  enacted  that  sudi  commodities  as  the  colo- 
nies might  wish  to  purdiase  should  be  bought  only  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  mother  country.  Severe  rules  were  prescribed  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  these  laws,  and  heavy  penalties  im- 
posed on  all  who  should  violate  them.  In  the  subsequent  years 
of  the  same  reign,  other  statutes  were  passed  to  reenforce 
these  statutes,  and  other  rules  prescribed  to  secure  a  compliance 
with  these  rules. 

In  this  manner  was  the  trade  to  and  from  the  colonies 
tied  up,  almost  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  parent 
country.  But  laws  which  rendered  the  interest  of  a  whole 
people  subordinate  to  that  of  another  people,  were  not  likely 
to  execute  themselves ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  find  many  on  the 
spot,  who  could  be  depended  upon  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  In  feet,  these  laws  were  more  or  less  evaded  or  re- 
sisted in  all  the  colonies.  To  enforce  them  was  the  constant 
endeavor  of  the  government  at  home;  to  prevent  or  elude  their 
operation,  the  perpetual  object  here.  "  The  laws  of  navigation," 
says  a  living  British  writer, "  were  nowhere  so  openly  disobeyed 
and  contemned,  as  in  New  England."  "  The  people  of  Massa- 
diusetts  Bay,"  he  adds,  "  were  from  the  first  disposed  to  act  as 
if  independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  having  a  governor 
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atid  magistrates  of  their  own  choice,  it  was  difficult  to  enforce 
any  regulation  which  came  from  the  English  parliament,  ad« 
verse  to  their  interests."  To  provide  more  effectually  for  the 
execution  of  these  laws,  we  know  that  courts  of  admiralty  wer* 
afterward  established  by  the  crown,  with  power  to  try  revenue 
causes,  as  questions  of  admiralty,  upon  the  construction  given 
by  the  crown  lawyers  to  an  act  of  parliament;  a  great  depar- 
ture from  the  ordinary  principles  of  English  jurisprudence,  but 
which  has  been  maintained,  nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  habit 
and  precedent,  and  is  adopted  in  our  own  existing  systems  of 
government 

**  There  lie,"  says  another  English  writer,  whose  connection 
with  the  board  of  trade  has  enabled  him  to  ascertain  many 
&ct8  connected  with  colonial  history,  '*  there  lie  among  the  docu^ 
ments  in  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade  and  stato^papers,  the  most 
aatbfactory  proofs,  from  the  epoch  of  the  English  revolution  in 
1688,  throughout  every  reign,  and  during  every  administration, 
of  tlie  settled  purpose  of  the  colonies  to  acquire  direct  indepen- 
dence and  positive  sovereignty."  Perhaps  this  may  be  stated 
somewhat  too  strongly ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  establishments  here,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  the  measures  respecting  their  concerns  early  adopted 
and  steadily  pursued  by  the  English  government,  a  division  o£ 
the  empire  was  the  natural  and  necessary  result  to  which  every 
thing  tended. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  topic,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
peculiar  original  character  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and 
certain  causes  coeval  with  their  existence,  have  had  a  strong 
and  decided  influence  on  all  their  subsequent  history,  and  esp©. 
daily  on  the  great  event  of  the  revolution.  Whoever  would 
write  our  history,  and  would  understand  and  explain  early 
transactions,  should  comprehend  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
feeling  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  As  a  son,  leav- 
ing ih&  house  of  his  father  for  his  own,  finds,  by  the  order  of 
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nature,  and  the  very  law  of  his  being,  nearer  and  dearer  ob> 
jects  around  which  his  affections  circle,  while  his  attachment  to 
the  parental  roof  becomes  moderated,  by  degrees,  to  a  com- 
posed r^ard  and  an  affectionate  remembrance ;  so  our  ances* 
cestors,  leaving  their  native  land,  not  without  some  violence  to 
the  feelings  of  nature  and  affection,  yet,  in  time,  found  here  a 
new  circle  of  engagements,  interests,  and  affections ;  a  feeling 
which  more  and  more  encroached  upon  the  old,  till  an  undivi- 
ded sentiment,  thai  this  was  their  country^  occupied  the  heart ; 
and  patriotism,  shutting  out  from  its  embraces  the  parent  realm, 
became  local  to  America. 

Some  retrospect  of  the  century  whidi  has  now  eli^ned,  is 
among  the  duties  of  the  occasion.  It  must,  however,  necessa- 
rily be  imperfect,  to  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  smgle 
discourse.  I  shall  content  m3rsel^  therefore,  with  taking  notice 
of  a  few  of  the  leading  and  most  important  occurrences  which 
have  distinguished  the  period. 

When  the  first  century  closed,  the  progress  of  the  country 
appeared  to  have  been  considerable ;  notwithstanding  that,  in 
comparison  with  its  subsequent  advancement,  it  now  seema 
otherwise.  A  broad  and  lasting  foundation  had  been  laid ;  ex- 
cellent institutions  had  been  established ;  much  of  the  prejudi- 
ces of  former  times  'had  been  removed ;  a  more  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit  on  subjects  of  religious  concern  had  begun  to  ex- 
tend itself  and  many  things  conspired  to  give  promise  of  in- 
creasing future  prosperity.  Great  men  had  arisen  in  public 
life,  and  the  liberal  professions.  The  Mathers,  &ther  and  son, 
were  then  sinking  low  in  the  western  horizon ;  Leverett,  the 
learned,  the  accomplished,  the  excellent  Leverett,  was  about  to 
withdraw  his  brilliant  and  useful  light  In  Pemberton,  great 
hopes  had  been  suddenly  extinguished,  but  Prince  and  Colman 
were  in  our  sky ;  and  the  crepuscular  light  had  begun  to  flaeli 
along  the  east,  of  a  great  luminary  which  was  about  to  appear. 
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tnd  which  was  to  stamp  the  age  with  his  own  name,  as  the  age 
of  Franklin. 

The  bloodj  hidian  wars,  which  harassed  the  people  for  a  part 
of  the  first  century ;  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies, added  to  the  discouragements  inherently  belonging  to  all 
fi^rms  of  colonial  government ;  the  distance  from  Europe,  and 
the  small  hope  of  immediate  profit  to  adventurers,  are  among  the 
causes  which  had  contributed  to  retard  the  prepress  of  popula- 
tion. Perhaps  it  may  be  added,  also,  that  during  the  period 
of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  many 
persons,  whose  religious  opinions  and  religious  temper  mighty 
under  other  circumstances,  have  induced  them  to  join  the  New 
England  colonists,  foimd  reasons  to  remain  in  England  ;  either 
on  account  of  active  occupation  in  the  scenes  which  were  pass- 
ing, or  of  an  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment,  in  their  own  coun- 
try, of  a  form  of  government,  civil  and  religious,  accommoda- 
ted to  their  views  and  principles.  The  violent  measures,  too, 
pursued  against  the  colonies  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters,  were 
•erious  evils.  And  during  the  open  violences  of  the  short  reign 
of  James  the  Second,  and  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  as  the  venei^ 
able  historian  of  Connecticut  observes,  "  All  the  motives  to 
great  actions,  to  industry,  economy,  enterprise,  wealth,  and  pop- 
ulation, were  in  a  manner  annihilated.  A  general  inactivity 
and  languishment  pervaded  the  public  body.  Liberty,  prop, 
erty,  and  everything  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  men,  every  day 
grew  more  and  more  insecure." 

With  the  revolution  in  England,  a  better  prospect  had 
opened  on  this  country,  as  well  as  on  that.  The  joy  had  been 
as  great  at  that  event,  and  fiir  more  universal,  in  New  than  in 
Old  England.  A  new  charter  had  been  granted  to  Massachu- 
setts, which,  although  it  did  not  confirm  to  her  inhabitants  all 
their  former  privileges,  yet  relieved  them  from  great  evils  and 
•mbarrassments,  and  promised  future  security.    More  than  all, 
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perhaps,  the  revolution  in  England  had  done  good  to  the  gen- 
eral  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  A  blow  had  been  struck  in 
fevor  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  not  of  England  alone,  but  of 
descendants  and  kinsmen  of  England  all  over  the  world. 
Great  political  truths  had  been  established.  The  champions  of 
liberty  had  been  successful  in  a  fearful  and  perilous  conflict. 
Somers,  and  Cavendish,  and  Jeky  1,  and  Howard,  had  triumphed 
in  one  of  the  most  noble  causes  ever  undertaken  by  men.  A 
revolution  had  been  made  upon  principle.  A  monarch  had 
been  dethroned  for  violating  the  original  compact  betweea 
king  and  people.  The  rights  of  the  people  to  partake  in  the 
government,  and  to  limit  the  monarch  by  fundamental  rules 
of  government,  had  been  maintained  ;  and  however  unjust  the 
government  of  England  might  afterwards  be  towards  other 
governments  or  towards  her  colonics,  she  had  ceased  to  be 
governed  hei-self  by  the  arbitrary  maxims  of  the  Stuarts. 

New  England  had  submitt^  to  the  violence  of  James  the 
Second  not  longer  than  Old  England.  Not  only  was  it  re- 
served to  Massachusetts,  that  on  her  soil  should  be  acted  the 
first  scene  of  that  great  revolutionary  drama,  which  was  to  take 
place  near  a  century  iifter wards,  but  the  English  revolution  it- 
selfj  as  far  as  the  colonies  were  concerned,  commenced  in  Bos- 
ton. A  direct  and  forcible  resistance  to  the  authority  of  James 
the  Second,  was  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Andros, 
in  April,  1689.  The  pulse  of  liberty  beat  as  high  in  the 
extremities  as  at  the  heart  The  \ngorous  feeling  of  the  col- 
ony burst  out  before  it  was  known  how  the  parent  country 
would  finally  conduct  herself.  The  king's  representative,  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  was  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Boston,  be- 
fore it  was  or  could  be  known  that  the  king  himself  had 
ceased  to  exercise  his  full  dominion  on  the  English  throne. 

Before  itwas  known  here  whether  the  invasion  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  or  could  prove  successful,  as  soon  only  as  it  was 
koowo  that  it  had  been  undertaken,  the  people  of  Massaohth 
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setts,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunea,  had 
accomplished  the  revolution  as  fiir  as  respected  themselves.    It 
is  probable  that,  reasoning  on  general  principles  and  the  known 
attachment  of  the  English  people  to  their  constitution  and  liber- 
ties, and  their  deep  and  fixed  dislike  of  the  king's  religion  and 
politics,  the  people  of  New  England  expected  a  catastrophe 
fktaH  to  the  power  of  the  reigning  prince.     Yet  it  was  neither 
certain  enough,  nor  near  enough,  to  come  to  their  aid  against 
'ihe  authority  of  the  crown,  in  that  crisis  which  had  arrived,  and 
n  which  they  trusted  to  put  themselves,  relying  on  God  and 
heir  own  courage.    There  were  spirits  in  Massachusetts  coi^ 
fenial  with  the  spirits  of  the  distinguished  friends  of  the  revo- 
htion  in  England.    There  were  those  who  were  fit  to  associate 
nth  the  boldest  asserters  of  civil  liberty ;  and  Mather  himself 
ten  in  England,  was  not  unworthy  to  be  ranked  with  those 
cms  of  the  diurch,  whose  firmness  and  ^Irit  in  resisting  kingly 
ocroachments  in  matters  of  religion,  entitled  them  to  the  grat* 
Ride  of  their  own  and  succeeding  ages. 

The  second  century  opened  upon  New  England  under  dr- 
umstances  which  evinced  that  much  had  already  been  accom- 
plished, and  that  still  better  prospects  and  brighter  hopes  were 
before  her.  She  had  laid,  deep  and  strong,  the  foundations  of 
her  society.  Her  religious  principles  were  firm,  and  her  moral 
habits  exemplary.  Her  public  schools  had  begun  to  diffuse 
widely  the  elements  of  knowledge ;  and  the  college,  under  the 
excellent  and  acceptable  administration  of  Leverett,  had  been 
raised  to  a  high  degree  of  credit  and  usefulness. 

The  commercial  character  of  the  country,  notwithstanding 
all  discouragements,  had  begun  to  display  itself  and  Jive  hun- 
dred vessels,  then  belonging  to  Massachusetts,  placed  her,  in 
relation  to  commerce,  thus  early  at  the  head  of  the  coloniea 
An  author  who  wrote  very  near  the  dose  of  the  first  century, 
says :  ''  New  England  is  almost  deserving  that  noble  tuzme^ 
flo  mightily  hath  it  increased ;  and  fix}m  a  small  settlement  at 
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first,  IS  now  become  a  very  populous  and  flourishing  govern- 
ment. The  capital  city,  Boston,  is  a  jdaoe  of  great  wealth  and 
trade  ;  and  by  much  the  largest  of  any  in  the  £nglish  empire 
(^  America;  and  not  exceeded  but  by  few  cities,  perhaps  two 
or  three,  in  all  the  American  world" 

But  if  our  ancestors  at  the  dose  of  the  first  century  could 
look  back  with  joy,  and  even  admiration,  at  the  progress  of  the 
oountry,  what  emotions  must  we  not  feel,  when,  fit>m  the  point 
on  which  we  stand,  we  also  look  back  and  run  along  the  events 
of  the  century  which  has  now  closed !    The  country  which  then. 
as  we  have  seen,  was  thought  deserving  of  a  '^  noble  name," — 
which  then  had  **  mightily  increased,"  and  become  "^  v&ry  pop 
nlous," — ^what  was  it,  in  comparison  with  what  our  eyes  behol< 
it?    At  that  period,  a  very  great  proportion  of  its  inhabitant 
lived  in  the  eastern  secticm  of  Massachusetts  proper,  and  ii 
liiis   colony.     In   Connecticut,  there  were   towns  along  tin 
coast,  some  of  them  respectable,  but  in  the  interior  all  was 
wilderness  beyond  Hartford.     On  Connecticut  river,  settle 
ments  had  proceeded  as  far  up  as  Deerfield,  and  Fort  Dura 
mer  had  been  built  near  where  is  now  the  south  line  of  Nev 
Hampshire.     In  New  Hampshire  no  settlement  was  then  be- 
gun thirty  mUes  from  the  mouth  of  Piscataqua  river,  and  in 
what  is  now  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  confined  to  the  coast 
The  aggregate  of  the  whole  population  of  New  England  did 
not  exceed  one   hundred  and  sixty  thousand.     Its  present 
amount  is  probably  one  mOlion  seven  hundred   thousand. 
Instead  of  being  confined   to  its  former  limits,  her  popula- 
tion has  rolled  backward,  and  filled  up  the  spaces  induded 
within  her  actual  local  boundaries.     Not  this  only,  but  it  has 
overflowed  those  boundaries,  and  the  waves  of  emigradon  have 
pressed  farther  and  ferther  towards  the  west     The  Alleghany 
has  not  checked  it ;  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  have  been  covered 
wiA  it     New  England  fiirms,  houses,  villages,  and  churdies 
spread  over  and  adorn  the  immense  extent  from  the  Ohk>  to 
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Lake  Erie,  and  stretch  along  from  the  Alleghany  onwards,  be- 
yond the  Miamis,  and  towards  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony.  Two 
thousand  mHes  westward  from  the  rock  where  their  fiuhers 
landed,  may  now  be  found  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  cultiva- 
ting smiling  fields,  rearing  towns  and  villages,  and  cherishmg, 
we  trust,  the  patrimonial  blessings  of  wise  institutions,  of  lib- 
erty, and  religicffi.  The  world  has  seen  nothing  like  this.  Re- 
gions huge  enough  to  be  empires,  and  which,  half  a  century 
ago,  were  known  only  as  remote  and  unexplored  wildernesses, 
are  now  teeming  with  population,  and  prosperous  in  all  the 
great  concerns  of  life ;  in  good  governments,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  and  sodal  happiness.  It  may  be  safely  asserted, 
that  there  are  now  more  than  a  million  of  people,  descendants 
of  New  England  ancestry,  living,  fi^e  and  happy,  in  regions 
which  hardly  sixty  years  ago  were  tracts  of  unpenetrated  for- 
est Nor  do  rivers,  or  mountains,  of  seas  resist  the  progress 
of  industry  and  enterprise.  Ere  long,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims 
will  be  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  imagination  hardly 
keeps  up  with  the  progress  <^  population,  improvement,  and 
civilization. 

It  is  now  five-and-forty  years  since  the  growth  and  rising 
glory  of  America  were  portrayed  in  the  English  parliament, 
with  inimitable  beauty,  by  the  most  consummate  orator  of 
modem  times.  Going  back  somewhat  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  describing  our  pn^ress  as  fbreseen  from  that  point 
by  his  amiable  fiiend,  Lord  Bathurst,  then  living,  he  spoke  of 
the  wonderful  progress  which  America  had  made  during  the 
period  of  a  single  human  life.  There  is  no  American  heart,  I 
imagine,  that  does  not  glow,  both  with  conscious,  patriotic  pride, 
and  admiration  for  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  eloquenoe,  so 
oflen  as  the  vision  of  ^'  that  little  speck,  soaroe  visible  in  the 
mass  of  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle,  rather  than 
a  formed  body,"  and  the  progress  of  its  astonishing  develop. 
iQcnt  and  growth,  are  recalled  to  the  recollection.   But  a  stronger 
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feeling  might  be  produced,  if  we  were  able  tx>  take  up  this  pro* 
phetic  description  where  he  left  it,  and,  pladng  ourselves  at  the 
point  of  time  in  which  he  was  speaking,  to  set  forth  with  equal 
felicity  the  subsequent  prc^ess  of  the  country.  There  is  yet 
among  the  living  a  most  distinguished  and  venerable  name,  a 
descendant  of  the  Pilgrims ;  one  who  has  been  attended  through 
life  by  a  great  and  fortunate  genius ;  a  man  illustrious  by  his 
own  great  merits,  and  &vored  of  Heaven  in  the  long  oontinuar 
tion  of  his  years.*  The  time  when  the  English  orator  was 
thus  speaking  of  America  preceded  but  by  a  few  days  the  ao- 
tual  opening  of  the  revolutionary  drama  at  Lexington.  He  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  then  at  the  age  of  forty,  was  among  the 
most  zealous  and  able  deftmders  of  the  violated  rights  of  his 
country.  He  seemed  abready  to  have  filled  a  full  measure  of 
public  service,  and  attained  an  honorable  fame.  The  moment 
was  full  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  big  with  events  of  im- 
measurable importance.  The  country  was  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  civil  war,  of  which  no  man  could  foretell  the  duration  or 
the  result.  Something  more  than  a  courageous  hope,  or  char- 
acteristic ardor,  would  have  been  necessary  to  impress  the  glo- 
rious prospect  on  his  belief,  i^  at  that  moment,  before  the 
fiound  of  the  first  shock  of  actual  war  had  reached  his  ears^ 
fiome  attendant  spirit  had  opened  to  him  the  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture ; — if  it  had  said  to  him,  "  The  blow  is  struck,  and  Amer- 
ica is  severed  from  £kigland  forever  T' — ^if  it  had  informed  him, 
that  he  himself^  within  the  next  annual  revolution  of  the  sun, 
should  put  his  own  hand  to  the  great  instrument  of  indepen- 
dence, and  write  his  name  where  all  nations  should  behold  it^ 
and  all  time  should  not  efSioe  it;  that  ere  long  he  himself 
should  maintain  the  interests  and  represent  the  sovereignty  of 
his  new-bom  country  in  the  proudest  courts  of  Europe ;  that 
he  diould  one  day  exercise  her  supreme  magistracy  ;  that  he 
flbouldyet  live  to  behold  ten  millions  of  fellow-citizens  paying  him 
^JobaAdaiDii 
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the  homage  of  their  deepest  gratitude  and  kindest  affections ;  that 
he  should  see  distinguished  talent  and  high  public  trust  resting 
where  his  name  rested  ;  that  he  should  even  see  with  his  own 
unclouded  eyes  the  close  of  the  second  century  of  New  En- 
gland, he  who  had  begun  life  almost  with  its  commencement,  and 
lived  through  nearly  half  the  whole  history  of  his  country  ;  and 
that  on  the  morning  of  this  auspicious  day  he  should  be  found 
in  the  political  councils  of  his  native  state,  revising,  by  the  light 
of  experience,  that  system  of  government  which  forty  years  be- 
fore he  had  assisted  to  frame  and  establish ;  and,  great  and 
happy  as  he  should  then  behold  his  country,  there  should  be 
nothing  in  prospect  to  cloud  the  scene,  nothing  to  check  the 
ardor  of  that  confident  and  patriotic  hope  which  should  glow 
in  his  bosom  to  the  end  of  his  long  protracted  and  happy 
life. 

It  would  fer  exceed  the  limits  of  this  discourse  even  to  men- 
tion the  principal  events  in  the  civil  and  political  history  of 
New  England  during  the  century ;  the  more  so,  as  for  the  last 
half  of  the  period  that  history  has  been,  most  happily,  closely 
interwoven  with  the  general  history  of  the  United  States.  New 
England  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  wars  which  took  place 
between  England  and  France.  The  capture  of  Louisburg  gave 
her  a  character  for  military  achievement ;  and  in  the  war  which 
terminated  with  tlie  peace  of  1763,  her  exertions  on  the  fron- 
tiers were  of  most  essential  service,  as  well  to  the  mother  coun- 
try as  to  all  the  colonies. 

In  New  England  the  war  of  the  revolution  commenced.  I 
address  those  who  remember  the  memorable  19th  of  April, 
1T75 ;  who  shortly  after  saw  the  burning  spires  of  Charles- 
town  ;  who  beheld  the  deeds  of  Prescott,  and  heard  the  voice  of 
Putnam  amidst  the  storm  of  war,  and  saw  the  generous  War- 
ren fell,  the  first  distinguished  victim  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  no  portion  of  the  country 
did  more  than  the  states  o£  New  England  to  bring  the  rer- 
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olutionary  struggle  tx>  a  suooessful  issue.  It  is  scarcely  less 
to  her  credit,  that  she  saw  early  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  of  the  states,  and  gave  an  efficient  and  indispensable 
aid  to  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

Perhaps  we  might  safely  say,  that  a  new  spirit  and  a  new 
excitement  began  to  exist  here  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  To  whateyer  causes  it  may  be  imputed,  there  seems 
then  to  have  commenced  a  more  rapid  improvement  The 
colonies  had  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  the  mother 
country,  and  some  renown  in  arms  had  been  acquired.  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  first  English  minister  who  attached  high  im- 
portance to  these  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  who  foresaw 
anything  of  their  future  growth  and  extension.  His  opinion 
was,  that  the  great  rival  of  England  was  chiefly  to  be  feared 
as  a  maritime  and  commercial  power,  and  to  drive  her  out  of 
North  America  and  deprive  her  of  her  West  Indian  posses- 
sions was  a  leading  object  in  his  policy.  He  dwelt  often  on 
the  fisheries,  as  nurseries  for  British  seamen,  and  the  colonial 
trade,  as  furnishing  them  employment  The  war,  conducted 
by  him  with  so  much  vigor,  terminated  in  a  peace,  by  which 
Canada  was  ceded  to  England.  The  effect  of  this  was  imme- 
diately visible  in  the  New  England  colonies ;  for,  the  fear  of 
Lidian  hostilities  on  the  fix>ntiers  being  now  happily  removed, 
settlements  went  on  with  an  activity  before  that  time  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  and  public  af&irs  wore  a  new  and  en- 
couraging aspect  Shortly  afler  this  fortunate  termination  of 
the  French  war,  the  interesUng  topics  connected  with  the  taxa- 
tion of  America  by  the  British  parliament  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  the  attention  and  all  the  fiumlties  of  the  people 
drawn  towards  them. 

There  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  our  history  more  full  of 
interest  than  the  period  from  1760  to  the  actual  commencement 
of  the  war.    The  progress  of  opinion  in  this  period,  though 
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has  known,  is  not  less  important  than  the  progrews  of  arms 
afterward.  Nothing  deserves  more  consideration  than  those 
events  and  discussions  which  affected  the  public  sentiment 
and  settled  the  revolution  in  men's  minds,  before  hostilities 
openly  broke  out 

Internal  improvement  followed  the  establishment  and  pro»' 
perous  commencement  of  the  present  government.  More  has 
been  done  for  roads,  canals,  and  other  public  works,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  than  in  all  our  former  history.  In  the  first 
of  these  particulars,  few  countries  excel  the  New  England; 
states.  The  astcmishing  increase  of  their  navigation  and  trade 
is  known  to  every  one,  and  now  belongs  to  the  history  of  our 
national  wealth. 

We  may  flatter  ouselves,  too,  that  literature  and  taste  have 
not  been  stationary,  and  that  some  advancement  has  been  made 
in  the  elegant,  as  well  as  in  the  useful  arts. 

The  nature  and  constitution  of  society  and  government  in 
this  country  are  interesting  topics,  to  which  I  would  devote 
what  remains  of  the  time  allowed  to  this  occasion.  Of  our 
system  of  government  the  first  thing  to  be  said  is,  that  it  is 
really  and  practically  a  firee  system.  It  originates  entirely 
with  the  people,  and  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  their  as- 
sent To  judge  of  its  actual  operation,  it  is  not  enough*to  look 
merely  at  the  form  of  its  construction.  The  practical  character 
of  government  dep^ds  often  on  a  variety  of  considerationfl^ 
besides  the  abstract  fivme  of  its  constitutional  oi^ganization. 
Among  these  are  the  condition  and  tenure  of  property ;  the 
lavrs  regulating  its  ali^iation  and  descent ;  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  a  military  power ;  an  armed  or  unarmed  yeomanry ; 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  degree  of  general  intelligence.  In 
these  respects  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  are  most  fiivorable  to  the  hope  of  maintaining  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  great  nation  on  principles  entirely  popular.  In 
llie  absence  of  military  power,  the  nature  of  government  must 
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essentially  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  property  is  holden 
and  distributed.  There  is  a  nataral  influence  belonging  to 
property,  whether  it  exists  in  many  hands  or  few ;  and  it  is 
on  the  rights  of  property  that  both  despotism  and  unrestrained 
popular  violence  ordinarily  commence  their  attack.  Our  an- 
cestors began  their  system  of  government  here  under  a  con- 
dition of  comparative  equality  in  regard  to  wealth,  and  their 
early  laws  were  of  a  nature  to  fiivor  and  continue  this  equality. 
A  republican  form  of  government  rests  not  more  on  politi- 
cal constitutions,  than  on  those  laws  which  regulate  the  descent 
and  transmission  of  property.  Governments  like  ours  could 
not  have  been  maintained,  where  property  was  holdcn  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  the  feudal  constitution  possibly  exist  with  us.  Our 
New  England  ancestors  brought  hither  no  great  capitals  from 
Europe;  and  if  they  had,  there  was  nothing  productive  in 
which  they  could  have  been  invested.  They  left  behind  them 
the  whole  feudal  policy  of  the  other  continent.  They  broke  away 
at  once  from  the  system  of  military  service  established  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  which  continues,  down  oven  to  the  present  time, 
more  or  less  to  affect  the  condition  of  property  all  over  Eu- 
rope. They  came  to  a  new  country.  There  were,  as  yet,  no 
lands  yielding  rent,  and  no  tenants  rendering  service.  The 
whole  soil  was  unreclaimed  from  barbarism.  They  were  them- 
selves, either  from  their  original  condition,  or  from  the  neces- 
sity of  their  common  interest,  nearly  on  a  general  level  in  re- 
spect to  property.  Their  situation  demanded  a  parceUng  out 
and  division  of  the  lands,  and  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  Uiis 
necessary  act  fixed  tlie  future  frame  and  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment. The  character  of  their  political  institutions  was  de- 
termined  by  the  fundamental  laws  respecting  property.  The 
laws  rendered  estates  divisible  among  sons  and  daughters. 
The  right  of  primogeniture,  at  first  limited  and  curtailed,  was 
afterward  abolished.    The  property  was  all  freehold.    The 
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entailment  of  estates,  long  trusts,  and  the  other  processes  for 
fettering  and  tying  up  inheritances,  were  not  a^^licaUe  to  the 
condition  of  society,  and  seldom  made  use  of.  On  the  con- 
trary, alienation  oi  the  land  was  every  way  fecilitated,  eyen  to 
the  subjecting  of  it  to  every  species  of  debt  The  establish- 
ment of  public  registries,  and  the  simplicity  of  our  forms  of 
conveyance,  have  greatly  fiicilitated  the  change  of  real  estate 
from  one  proprietor  to  another.  The  consequence  of  all  these 
causes  has  been,  a  great  subdivision  of  the  soil,  and  a  great 
equality  of  condition ;  tiie  true  basis,  most  certainly,  of  a  pop. 
ular  government  "  If  the  people,"  says  Harrington,  "  hold 
three  parts  in  four  of  the  territory,  it  is  plain  there  can  neither 
be  any  single  person  nor  nobility  able  to  dispute  the  govern- 
ment with  them;  in  this  case,  therefore,  except  force  be  in" 
terjposed,  they  govern  themselves." 

The  history  of  other  nations  may  teach  us  how  &vorabIe  to 
public  liberty  are  the  division  of  the  soil  into  small  freeholds, 
and  a  system  of  laws,  of  which  the  tendency  is,  without  vio- 
lence or  injustice,  to  produce  and  to  preserve  a  degree  of  equal- 
ity of  property.  It  has  been  estimated,  if  I  mistake  not,  that 
about  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  four-fifths  of  the  land  in  En- 
gland was  holden  by  the  great  barons  and  ecclesiastics.  The 
effects  of  a  growing  commerce  soon  afterward  began  to  break 
in  cm  this  state  of  things,  and  before  the  revolution,  in  1688,  a 
vast  diange  had  been  i^TOught  It  may  be  thought  probable^ 
that,  for  the  last  halfcebtury,  the  process  of  subdivision  in 
England  has  been  retarded,  if  not  reversed ;  that  the  groat 
weight  of  taxation  has  compelled  many  of  the  lesser  freehold- 
ers to  dispose  of  their  estates,  and  to  seek  employment  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  professions  of  civil  life,  in  commerce, 
or  in  the  colonies.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion cannot  but  be  most  unfevorable.  A  few  lai^e  estates 
grow  larger ;  but  the  number  of  those  who  have  no  estates  also 
increases;  and  there  may  be  danger,  lest  the  inequality  of 
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property  become  so  great,  that  those  who  possess  it  may  be 
dispossessed  by  force ;  in  other  words,  that  the  govemment 
may  be  overturned, 

A  most  interesting  experiment  of  the  efiect  of  a  subdivision 
of  property  on  govemment  is  now  making  in  France.  It  is 
understood,  that  the  law  regulating  the  transmission  of  prop- 
erty in  that  country,  now  divides  it,  real  and  personal,  among 
all  the  children  equally,  both  sons  and  daughters ;  and  that 
there  is,  also,  a  very  great  restraint  on  the  power  of  making 
dispositions  of  property  by  wilL  It  has  been  supposed,  that 
the  efieot  of  this  might  probably  be,  in  time,  to  break  up  the 
soil  into  sudi  small  subdivisions,  that  the  proprietors  would  be 
too  poor  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  executive  power.  I 
think  fer  otherwise.  What  is  lost  in  individual  wealth  will  be 
more  than  gained  in  numbers,  in  intelligence,  and  in  a  sympa- 
thy of  sentiment  If,  indeed,  only  one  or  a  few  landholders 
were  to  resist  the  crown,  like  the  barons  of  England,  they  must, 
of  course,  be  great  and  powerful  landholders,  with  multitudes 
of  retainers,  to  promise  success.  But  if  the  proprietors  of  a 
given  extent  of  territory  are  summoned  to  resistance,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  such  resistance  would  be  less  forcible, 
or  less  successful,  because  the  number  of  such  proprietors 
should  be  great.  Each  would  perceive  his  own  importance, 
and  his  own  interest,  and  would  feel  that  natural  elevation  of 
character  winch  the  consciousness  of  property  inspires.  A  com- 
mon sentiment  would  unite  all,  and  numbers  would  not  only 
add  strength,  but  excite  enthusiasm.  It  is  true,  that  France 
possesses  a  vast  military  force,  under  the  direction  of  an  hercd- 
itary  executive  govemment ;  and  military  power,  it  is  possible, 
may  overthrow  any  govemment  It  is  in  vain,  however,  in 
this  period  of  the  world,  to  look  for  security  against  military 
power  to  the  arm  of  the  great  landholders.  That  notion  is  de- 
rived  from  a  state  of  things  long  since  passed ;  a  state  in  which 
a  feudal  baron,  with  his  retainers^  might  stand  against  the  sover- 
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e^  who  WBshimflelfliie  greatest  baixm,  and  ^  But 

at  present,  what  oould  the  ridieflt  landholder  do,  against  one  re- 
giment of  disciplined  troops  1  Other  secaritaes,  therefore, 
agiunst  the  prevalence  of  military  power  must  be  provided. 
Happily  for  us,  we  are  not  so  ntuated  as  that  any  purpose  of 
national  defense  requires,  ordinarily  and  constantly,  such  a  mil- 
itary force  as  mi^t  seriously  endanger  our  liberties. 

In  respect,  however,  to  the  reo^t  law  of  succession  in  France, 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  would,  presumptuously  perhaps,  haz- 
ard a  conjecture,  that^  if  the  government  do  not  change  the 
law,  the  law  in  half  a  century  will  change  the  government ;  and 
that  this  change  will  be,  not  in  &vor  of  the  power  of  the  crown, 
as  some  European  wi  iters  have  supposed,  but  against  it  Those 
writers  only  reason  upon  what  they  think  correct  general  prin- 
ciples, in  relation  to  this  subject  They  acknowledge  a  want 
of  experience.  Here  we  have  had  that  experience ;  and  we 
know  that  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors,  acting  with  intelli- 
gence, and  that  enthusiasm  which  a  common  cause  inspires, 
constitute  not  only  a  formidable,  but  an  invincible  power. 

The  true  principle  of  a  free  and  popular  government  would 
seem  to  be,  so  to  construct  it  as  to  give  to  all,  or  at  least  to  a 
very  great  majority,  an  interest  in  its  preservation ;  to  found 
it,  as  other  things  are  founded,  on  men's  interest  The  stabil- 
ity of  government  requires  that  those  who  desire  its  continu- 
ance should  be  more  powerful  than  those  who  desire  its  disso- 
lution. This  power,  of  course,  is  not  always  to  be  measured 
by  mere  numbers.  Education,  wealth,  talents,  are  all  parts 
and  elements  of  the  general  aggr^te  of  power ;  but  numbers, 
nevertheless,  constitute  ordinarily  the  most  important  consid- 
eration, unless,  indeed,  there  be  a  military/  force  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  by  which  they  can  control  the  many.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  actuldly  existing  systems  of  government,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which,  it  should  seem,  a  great  majority,  both 
in  numbers  and  in  other  means  of  power  and  influence,  must 
VOL,  n.  E  7 
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see  their  interest  But  thisstate  of  things  is  not  brought  about 
solely  hj  written  political  constitutions,  or  the  mere  manner 
of  organizing  the  government ;  but  also  by  the  laws  whidi  reg- 
ulate the  descent  and  transmission  of  property.  The  freest 
government,  if  it  could  exist,  would  not  be  long  acceptable,  if 
the  tendency  of  the  laws  were  to  create  a  rapid  accumulation 
of  property  in  few  hands,  and  to  render  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  dependent  and  penniless.  In  such  a  case,  the  popu- 
lar power  would  be  likely  to  break  in  upon  the  rights  of  )prop- 
erty,  or  else  the  influence  of  property  to  limit  and  control  the  ex- 
ercise of  popular  power.  Universal  suflrage,  for  example,  could 
not  long  exist  in  a  community  where  there  was  great  inequal- 
ity of  property.  The  holders  of  estates  would  be  obliged,  in 
such  case,  either  in  some  way  to  restrain  the  right  of  suflrage, 
or  else  such  right  of  suffrage  would  soon  divide  the  property. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  those  who  have  not  property,  and  see 
their  neighbors  possess  much  more  than  they  think  them  to 
need,  cannot  be  favorable  to  laws  made  for  the  protection  of 
property.  When  this  class  becomes  numerous,  it  grows  clam- 
orous. It  looks  on  property  as  its  prey  and  plunder,  and  is 
naturally  ready,  at  all  times,  for  violence  and  revolution. 

It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  the  part  of  political  wisdom  to 
found  government  on  property ;  and  to  establish  such  distribu- 
tion of  property,  by  the  laws  which  regulate  its  transmission 
and  alienation,  as  to  interest  the  great  majority  of  society  in 
the  support  of  the  government  This  is,  I  imagine,  the  true 
theory  and  actual  practice  of  our  republican  institutions.  With 
property  divided  as  we  have  it,  no  other  government  than  that 
of  a  republic  could  be  maintained,  even  were  we  foolish  enough 
to  desire  it  There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  our  system.  Party  and  passion,  doubtless,  may 
prevail  at  times,  and  much  temporary  mischief  be  done.  Even 
modes  and  forms  may  be  changed,  and  perhaps  for  the  worse. 
But  a  great  revolution  in  regard  to  property  must  take  place, 
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befbre  our  goyemmentB  can  be  moved  from  dieir  republioan  bft- 
aa,  unless  they  be  violently  struck  off  by  military  power.  The 
people  possess  the  property,  more  emphatically  than  it  could 
ever  be  said  of  the  people  of  any  other  country,  and  they  can 
have  no  interest  to  overturn  a  government  which  protects  that 
property  by  equal  laws. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  that  this  state  of  things  possesses  too 
strong  tendencies  toward  the  production  of  a  dead  and  unin- 
teresting level  in  society.  Such  tendencies  are  sufficiently 
countenanced  by  the  infinite  diversities  in  the  characters  and 
fi>rtunes  of  individuals.  Talent,  activity,  industry,  and  enter- 
prise  tend  at  all  times  to  produce  inequality  and  distinction ; 
and  there  is  room  still  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its 
great  advantages,  to  all  reasonable  and  useful  extent.  It  has 
been  often  ui^ed  against  the  state  of  society  in  America,  that  it 
furnishes  no  class  of  men  of  fortune  and  leisure.  This  may  be 
partly  true,  but  it  is  not  entirely  so,  and  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
would  affect  rather  the  progress  of  taste  and  literature,  than  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  people.  But  the  promotion  of  taste 
and  literature  cannot  be  primary  objects  of  political  institutions; 
and  if  they  could,  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  long 
course  of  things,  as  much  is  not  gained  by  a  wide  diffusion  of 
general  knowledge,  as  is  lost  by  abridging  the  number  of 
those  whom  fortune  and  leisure  enable  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  scientific  and  literary  pursuits.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  our 
system  to  be  equal  and  general,  and  if  there  be  particular  dis- 
advantages incident  to  this,  they  are  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  which  weigh  against  them.  The  im- 
portant concerns  of  society  are  generally  conducted,  in  all  coun- 
tries, by  the  men  of  business  and  practical  ability  ;  and  even 
in  matters  of  taste  and  literature,  the  advantages  of  mere  lei- 
sure are  liable  to  be  overrated.  If  there  exist  adequate  means 
of  education,  and  a  love  of  letters  be  excited,  that  love  will  find 
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its  way  to  the  olject  of  its  deeire,  tfaroogh  the  crowd  and  preo- 
sure  of  the  most  busy  society. 

Connected  with  tWs  division  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
participation  of  the  great  mass  of  people  in  its  possession  and 
enjoyments,  is  the  system  of  representation,  which  is  admirably 
accommodated  to  our  condition,  better  understood  among  us, 
and  more  &miliar]y  and  extensively  practiced,  in  the  higher  and 
in  the  lower  departments  of  government,  than  ft  has  been  among 
any  other  people.  Great  fitcility  has  been  given  to  this  in  New 
England  by  the  early  division  of  the  country  into  townships 
or  small  districts,  in  which  all  concerns  of  local  police  are  reg- 
ulated, and  in  which  representatives  to  the  l^islature  are 
elected.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  utility  of  these  little  bodies. 
They  are  so  many  councils  or  parliaments,  in  which  common 
interests  are  discussed,  and  useful  knowledge  acquired  and 
communicated. 

The  di\nsion  of  governments  into  departments,  and  the  di- 
vision, again,  of  the  legislative  department  into  two  chambers, 
are  essential  provisions  in  our  system.  This  last,  although  not 
new  in  itself,  yet  seems  to  be  new  in  its  application  to  govern- 
ments wholly  popular.  The  Grecian  republics,  it  is  plain,  knew 
nothing  of  it ;  and  in  Rome,  the  check  and  balance  of  legisla- 
tive power,  such  as  it  was,  lay  between  the  people  and  the  sen- 
ate. Indeed,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  true  nature  and  construction  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth. The  relative  power  of  the  senate  and  the  people, 
the  consuls  and  the  tribunes,  appear  not  to  have  been  at  all 
times  the  same,  nor  at  any  time  accurately  defined  or  strictly 
observed.  Cicero,  indeed,  describes  to  us  an  admirable  ar- 
rangement of  political  power,  and  a  balance  of  the  constitution, 
in  that  beautiful  passage,  in  which  he  compares  the  democra- 
cies  of  Greece  with  the  Roman  commonwealth:  "O  morem 
preclarem,  disciplinamque,  quam  a  majoribus  accepimus,  si 
quidem  teneremus !  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  jam  demanibus  elabi- 
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tmr.  Nulkm  eoha  illi  nostari  sapientissimi  et  aaoctissimi  viri 
vim  ooQscionis  esse  voluerunt,  quae  scisseret  pleba,  aut  qii» 
populus  juberet ;  summota  conscione,  distributis  partibus,  tri- 
butim  et  oenturiatim  descriptis  ordinibus,  classibus,  eetatibufl^ 
auditis  auctoribus,'re  multos  dies  promulgata  et  oognita,  juberi 
▼etarique  voluerunt  GFBBOorum  autem  totae  respublicse  sedeo- 
tis  conscionis  temeritate  administrantur." 

But  at  what  time  this  wise  system  existed  in  this  perfection 
at  Rome,  no  proofs  remain  to  show.  Her  constitution,  origi- 
nally framed  for  a  monarchy,  never  seemed  to  be  adjusted  in 
its  several  parts  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Liberty  there 
was,  but  it  was  a  disputatious,  an  uncertain,  an  ill-secured 
liberty.  The  patrician  and  the  plebeian  orders,  instead  of  be- 
ing matched  and  joined,  each  in  its  just  place  and  proportion,  to 
sustain  the  febric  of  the  state,  were  rather  like  hostile  powers, 
in  perpetual  conflict  With  us,  an  attempt  has  been  made,  and 
so  &r  not  without  success,  to  divide  representation  into  cham- 
bers, and,  by  difference  of  age,  character,  qualification,  or  mode 
of  election,  to  establish  salutary  checks,  in  governments  alto- 
gether elective. 

Having  detained  you  so  long  with  these  observations,  I  must 
yet  advert  to  another  most  interesting  topic — ^tbe  free  schools. 
In  this  particular.  New  England  may  be  allowed  to  claim,  I 
tlunk,  a  merit  of  a  peculiar  character.  She  early  adopted,  and 
has  constantly  maintained  the  principle,  that  it  is  the  undoubted 
right  and  the  bounden  duty  of  government  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  all  youtL  That  which  is  elsewhere  left  to  chance 
or  to  charity,  we  secure  by  law.  For  the  purpose  of  public 
instruction,  we  hold  every  man  subject  to  taxation  in  propor- 
tion to  his  property,  and  we  look  not  to  the  question,  whether 
he  himself  have,  or  have  not,  children  to  be  benefitted  by  the 
education  for  which  he  pays.  We  regard  it  as  a  wise  and  lib- 
eral system  of  police,  by  which  property,  and  life,  and  the  peace 
of  society  are  secured.     We  seek  to  prevent  in  some  measure 
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the  extension  of  the  penal  code,  by  inspiring  a  salutary  and  con- 
servative principle  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge  in  an  early  age. 
We  hope  to  excite  a  feeling  of  respectability,  and  a  sense  of 
character,  by  enlarging  the  capacity  and  increasing  the  sphere  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  By  general  instruction,  we  seek,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  purify  the  whole  moral  atmosphere ;  to  keep 
good  sentiments  uppermost,  and  to  turn  the  strong  current  of 
feeling  and  opinion,  as  well  as  the  censures  of  the  law  and  the 
denunciations  of  religion,  against  immorality  and  crime.  We 
hope  for  a  security  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  in  the 
prevalence  of  enlightened  and  well-principled  moral  senti- 
ment We  hope  to  continue  and  prolong  the  time,  when,  in 
the  villages  and  ferm-houses  of  New  England,  there  may  be  un- 
disturbed sleep  within  unbarred  doors.  And  knowing  that  our 
government  rests  directly  on  the  public  will,  that  we  may  pre- 
serve it,  we  endeavor  to  give  a  safe  and  proper  direction  to  that 
public  will.  We  do  not,  indeed,  expect  all  men  to  be  philoso- 
phers or  statesmen ;  but  we  confidently  trust,  and  our  expec- 
tation of  the  duration  of  our  system  of  government  rests  on 
that  trust,  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good 
and  virtuous  sentiments,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as 
well  against  open  violence  and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow, 
but  sure,  undermining  of  licentiousness.  ^ 

We  know  that,  at  the  present  time,  an  attempt  is  making  in 
the  English  parliament  to  provide  by  law  for  the  education  of 
the  poor,  and  that  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  character  (Mr. 
Brougham)  has  taken  the  lead  in  presenting  a  plan  to  govern- 
ment for  carrying  that  purpose  into  effect  And  yet,  although 
the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  listened  to  him  with 
astonishment  aa  well  as  delight,  we  hear  no  principles  with 
whidi  we  ourselves  have  not  been  familiar  from  youth ;  we  see 
nothing  in  the  plan  but  an  approach  toward  that  system  which 
has  been  established  in  New  England  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half    It  is  said  that  in  England  ^ot  more  than  one  child 
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ill  fifteen  possesses  the  means  of  being  taught  to  read  and  write; 
in  Wales,  one  in  twenty ;  in  France,  until  lately,  when  some 
improvement  has  been  made,  not  more  than  one  in  thirty-five. 
Now,  it  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  that  in  New  England  every 
child  poseeeses  such  means.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  in- 
stance to  the  contrary,  unless  where  it  should  be  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  the  parent ;  and,  in  truth,  the  means  are  actually 
used  and  enjoyed  by  nearly  every  one.  A  youth  of  fifteen,  of 
either  sex,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write,  is  very  unfrequently 
to  be  found.  Who  can  make  this  comparison,  or  contemplate 
this  spectacle,  without  delight  and  a  feeling  of  just  pride? 
Does  any  history  show  property  more  beneficently  applied? 
Did  any  government  ever  subject  the  property  of  those  who 
have  estates  to  a  burden,  for  a  purpose  more  favorable  to  the 
poor,  or  more  useful  to  the  whole  community  ? 

A  conviction  of  the  importance  of  public  instruction  was  one 
of  the  earliest  sentiments  of  our  ancestors.  No  lawgiver  of 
ancient  or  modem  times  has  expressed  more  just  opinions,  or 
adopted  wiser  measures,  than  the  early  records  of  the  colony 
of  Plymouth  show  to  have  prevailed  here.  Assembled  on  this 
very  spot,  a  hundred  and  fifly-three  years  ago,  the  legislature 
of  this  colony  declared,  "Forasmuch  as  the  maintenance 'of 
good  literature  doth  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  weal 
and  flourishing  state  of  societies  and  republics,  this  court  doth 
therefore  order,  that  in  whatever  township  in  this  government^ 
consisting  of  fifty  fiunilies  or  upwards,  any  meet  man  shall 
be  obtained  to  teach  a  grammar-school,  such  township  shall 
allow  at  least  twelve  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  rate  on  all  the 
inhabitants." 

Having  provided  that  all  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  learning  by  the  institution  of  free  schools,  our  an- 
cestors had  yet  another  duty  to  perform.  Men  were  to  be  ed- 
ucated for  the  professions  and  the  public.  For  this  purpose^ 
they  founded  the  university,  and  with  incredible  zeal  and  pexw 
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severanoe,  they  dierished  and  supported  it,  through  all  trials 
and  discouragements.  On  the  subject  of  the  university,  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  son  of  New  England  to  think  without 
pleasure,  or  to  speak  without  emotion.  Nothing  confers  more 
honor  on  the  state  where  it  b  established,  or  more  utility  on 
the  country  at  large.  A  respectable  university  is  an  establish- 
ment which  must  be  the  work  of  time.  If  pecuniary  means 
were  not  wanting,  no  new  institution  could  possess  diaracter 
and  respectability  at  once.  We  owe  deep  obligation  to  our 
ancestors,  who  b^an,  almost  on  the  moment  of  their  arrival, 
the  work  of  building  up  this  institution. 

Although  established  in  a  different  government,  the  colony 
of  Plymouth  manifested  warm  friendship  for  Harvard  coUc^ 
At  an  early  period,  its  government  took  measures  to  promote 
a  general  subscription  throughout  all  the  towns  in  this  colony, 
in  aid  of  its  small  funds.  Other  colleges  were  subsequently 
£>unded  and  endowed,  in  other  places,  as  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple allowed ;  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves  that  the  means  of 
education  at  present  enjoyed  in  New  England  are  not  only  ad- 
equate to  the  diflusion  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  among  all 
dasses,  but  sufficient,  also,  for  respectable  attainments  in  litera- 
ture and  the  sciences. 

Lastly,  our  ancestors  founded  their  system  of  govemm^t 
on  morality  and  religious  sentiment  Moral  habits,  they  be- 
lieved, cannot  safely  be  trusted  on  any  other  foundation  than 
religious  principle,  nor  any  government  be  secure  whidi  Is  not 
supported  by  moral  habits.  Livmg  under  the  heavenly  light 
of  revelation,  they  hoped  to  find  all  the  sodal  dispositions,  all 
the  duties  which  men  owe  to  each  other,  and  to  society,  en- 
forced and  performed.  Whatever  makes  men  good  christians 
makes  them  good  citizens.  Our  fiithers  came  here  to  enjoy 
their  religion  free  and  unmolested ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two  cen- 
turies, there  is  nothing  upon  which  we  can  pronounce  more  con- 
fideody,  nodiing  of  which  we  can  express  a  more  deep  and 
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earnest  convictioD,  than  of  the  inestimable  importanoe  of  that 
leligion  to  man,  both  in  regard  to  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to 
come. 

If  the  blessings  of  our  political  and  social  condition  have  not 
been  too  highly  estimated,  we  cannot  well  overrate  the  respoD- 
sibility  and  duty  which  they  impose  upon  us.  We  hold  these 
uistitutions  of  government,  religion,  and  learning,  to  be  trans- 
mitted, as  well  as  enjoyed.  We  are  in  the  line  of  conveyance, 
through  which  whatever  has  been  obtained  by  the  spirit  and 
eS)rts  of  our  ancestors  is  to  be  communicated  to  our  diildren. 

We  are  bound  to  maintain  public  liberty,  and,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  our  own  systems^  to  convince  the  world  that  order  and 
law,  religion  and  morality,  the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights 
of  persons,  and  the  rights  of  property,  may  all  be  preserved 
and  secured,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  by  a  government  eo* 
tirely  and  purely  elective.  If  we  Mi  in  this,  our  disaster  will 
be  signal,  and  will  fiimish  an  argument  stronger  than  has  yet 
been  found,  in  support  of  those  opinions  which  maintain  that 
government  can  rest  safely  on  nothing  but  power  and  coercion. 
As  &r  as  experience  may  show  errors  in  our  establishments,  we 
are  bound  to  correct  them ;  and  if  any  practices  exist  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  within  the  reach  of 
our  laws  or  our  influence,  we  are  inexcusable  if  we  do  not  exert 
ourselves  to  restrain  and  abolish  them. 

I  deem  it  my  duty,  on  this  occasion,  to  suggest  that  the 
land  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  contamination  of  a  traffic,  at 
which  every  feeling  of  humanity  must  forever  revolt, — I  mean 
the  African  slave-trade.  Neither  public  sentiment,  nor  the  law, 
has  hitherto  be^  able  entirely  to  put  an  end  to  this  odious  and 
abominable  trade.  At  the  moment  when  God  in  his  mercy 
has  blessed  the  christian  world  with  a  universal  peace,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  christian  name  and 
character,  new  efibrts  are  maldng  for  the  extension  of  this  trade 
by  subjects  and  citizens  of  christaan  states,  in  whose  hearti 
VOL.  n.      E 
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inhabits  no  sentiments  of  humanity  or  justice,  and  orer  whom 
neither  the  fear  of  God  nor  the  fear  of  man  exercises  a  control. 
In  the  sight  of  our  law,  the  African  slare-trader  is  a  pirate  and 
a  felon ;  and  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  an  offender  &r  beyond  the 
ordinary  depth  of  human  guilt  There  is  no  brighter  part  of 
our  history,  than  that  which  records  the  measures  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  government  at  an  early  day,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  since,  for  the  suppression  of  this  traffic ;  and  I  would 
call  on  all  the  true  sons  of  New  England  to  codperate  with  the 
laws  of  man,  and  the  justice  of  Heaven.  If  there  be,  within 
the  extent  of  our  knowledge  or  influence,  any  participation  in 
this  traffic,  let  us  pledge  ourselves  here,  upon  the  rock  of  Plym- 
outh,  to  extirpate  and  destroy  it  It  is  not  fit  that  the  land  of 
the  Pilgrims  should  bear  the  shame  longer.  I  hear  the  sound 
of  the  hammer,  I  see  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  where  mana- 
des  and  fetters  are  still  forged  for  human  limbs.  I  see  the  vis- 
ages of  those  who  by  stealth  and  at  midnight  labor  in  this  work 
of  hell,  foul  and  dark,  as  may  become  the  artificers  of  such  in- 
struments of  misery  and  torture.  Let  that  spot  be  purified,  or 
let  it  cease  to  be  of  New  England.  Let  it  be  purified,  or  let 
it  be  set  aside  from  the  christian  world ;  let  it  be  put  out  of 
the  circle  of  human  sympathies  and  human  regards,  and  let 
dvilized  man  henceforth  have  no  communion  with  it 

I  would  invoke  those  who  fill  the  seats  of  justice,  and  all  who 
minister  at  her  altar,  that  they  execute  the  wholesome  and  ne- 
cessary severity  of  the  law.  I  invoke  the  ministers  of  our  ib- 
ligion,  that  they  proclaim  its  denunciation  of  these  crimes,  and 
add  its  solemn  sanctions  to  the  authority  of  human  laws.  If 
the  pulpit  be  silent  whenever  or  wherever  there  may  be  a  sin- 
ner bloody  with  this  guilt  within  the  hearing  of  its  voice,  the 
pulpit  is  Mse  to  its  trust  I  call  on  the  fair  merchant,  who  has 
reaped  his  harvest  upon  the  seas,  that  he  assist  in  scourging 
from  those  seas  the  worst  pirates  that  ever  infested  them. 
That  ocean,  which  seems  to  wave  with  a  gentle  magnificence  to 
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wait  the  burden  of  an  honest  commerce,  and  to  roll  along  its 
treasures  with  a  conscious  pride, — that  ocean,  which  hardy 
industry  regards,  even  when  the  winds  have  ruffled  its  surface, 
as  a  field  of  grateful  toil, — what  is  it  to  the  victim  of  this  op. 
pression,  when  he  is  brought  to  its  shores,  and  looks  forth  upon 
it,  for  the  first  time,  from  beneath  chains,  and  bleeding  with 
stripes  1  What  is  it  to  him  but  a  wide-spread  prospect  of  su^ 
fering,  anguish  and  death  ?  Nor  do  the  skies  smile  longer,  nor 
is  the  air  longer  fragrant  to  him.  The  sun  is  cast  down  from 
heaven.  An  inhuman  and  accursed  traffic  has  cut  him  off  in  his  . 
manhood,  or  in  his  youth,  from  every  enjoyment  belonging  to 
his  being,  and  every  blessing  which  his  Creator  intended  for 
him. 

The  christian  communities  send  forth  their  emissaries  of  re- 
ligion and  letters,  who  stop,  here  and  there,  along  the  coast  of 
the  vast  continent  of  Africa,  and  with  painful  and  tedious  efforts 
make  some  almost  imperceptible  progress  in  the  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  in  the  general  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives who  are  immediately  about  them.  Not  thus  slow  and 
imperceptible  is  the  transmission  of  the  vices  and  bad  passions 
which  the  subjects  of  christian  states  carry  to  the  land.  Tlie 
slave-trade  having  touched  the  coast,  its  influence  and  its  evils 
spread,  like  a  pestilence,  over  the  whole  continent,  making  sav- 
age  wars  more  savage  and  more  frequent,  and  adding  new  and 
fierce  passions  to  the  contests  of  barbarians. 

I  pursue  this  topic  no  further,  except  again  to  say,  that  all 
Christendom,  being  now  blessed  with  peace,  is  bound  by  every- 
thing which  belongs  to  its  character,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  present  age,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  inhuman  and  disgraceful 
traffic 

We  are  bound,  not  only  to  maintain  the  general  principles 
of  public  liberty,  but  to  support  also  those  existing  forms  of 
government  which  have  so  well  secured  its  enjoyment,  and  so 
bighly  promoted  the  public  prosperity.     It  is  now  more  than 
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thirty  years  since  these  states  have  been  united  under  the  fed- 
eral constitution,  and  whatever  fortune  may  await  them  here- 
after, it  b  impossible  that  this  period  of  their  history  should 
not  be  regarded  as  distinguished  by  signal  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess. They  must  be  sanguine  indeed,  who  can  hope  for  bene- 
fit from  change.  Whatever  division  of  the  public  judgment 
may  have  existed  in  relation  to  particular  measures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, all  must  agree,  one  should  think,  in  the  opinion,  that 
in  its  general  course  it  has  been  eminently  productive  of  public 
happiness.  Its  most  ardent  friends  could  not  well  have  hoped 
from  it  more  than  it  has  accomplished ;  and  those  who  disbe- 
lieved or  doubted  ought  to  feel  less  concern  about  predictions 
which  the  event  has  not  verified,  than  pleasure  in  the  good 
which  has  been  obtained.  Whoever  shall  hereafter  write  this 
part  of  our  history,  although  he  may  see  occasional  errors  or 
defects,  will  be  able  to  record  no  great  failure  in  tl\!B  ends  and 
objects  of  government.  Still  less  will  he  be  able  to  record  any 
series  of  lawless  and  despotic  acts,  or  any  successful  usurpation. 
His  page  will  contain  no  exhibition  of  provinces  depopulated, 
of  civil  authority  habitually  trampled  down  by  military  power, 
or  of  a  community  crushed  by  the  burden  of  taxation.  He 
will  speak,  rather,  of  public  liberty  protected,  and  public  hap- 
piness advanced;  of  increased  revenue,  and  population  aug- 
mented beyond  all  example ;  of  the  growth  of  commerce,  man- 
ufactures, and  the  arts ;  and  of  that  happy  condition,  in  which 
the  restraint  and  coercion  of  government  are  almost  invisible 
and  imperceptible,  and  its  influence  felt  only  in  the  benefitB 
which  it  confers.  We  can  entertain  no  better  wish  for  our 
country,  than  that  this  government  may  be  preserved ;  nor 
have  we  a  clearer  duty  than  to  maintain  and  support  it  in  the 
full  exercise  of  all  its  just  constitutional  powers. 

The  cause  of  science  and  literature  also  imposes  upon  us  aa 
important  and  delicate  trust.  The  wealth  and  population  of 
the  counby  are  now  so  fkr  advanced,  as  to  autiiorize  the  ex« 
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pectatkm  of  a  correct  literature  and  a  well  formed  taste,  as  well 
as  respectable  progress  in  the  abstruse  sciences.  The  country 
has  risen  from  a  state  of  colonial  dependency ;  it  has  estab- 
lished an  independent  government,  and  is  now  in  the  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  peace  and  political  security.  The  ele- 
m^ts  of  knowledge  are  universally  difRised,  and  the  reading 
portion  of  the  community  laige.  Let  us  hope  that  the  present 
may  be  an  auspicious  era  of  literature.  If,  almost  on  the  day 
of  their  landing,  our  ancestors  founded  schools  and  endowed 
colleges,  what  obligations  do  not  rest  upon  us,  living  under  cir- 
cumstances so  much  more  fiivorable  both  for  providing  and  for 
using  the  means  of  education  1  Literature  becomes  free  instt- 
tutions.  It  is  the  graceful  ornament  of  civil  liberty,  and  a 
happy  restraint  on  the  asperities  which  political  controversies 
sometimes  occasion.  Just  taste  is  not  only  an  embellishment 
of  society,  but  it  rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  the  virtues,  and 
difilises  positive  good  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence. There  is  a  connection  between  right  feeling  and  right 
principles,  and  truth  in  taste  is  allied  with  truth  in  morality. 
With  nothing  in  our  past  history  to  discourage  us,  and  with 
something  in^  our  present  condition  and  prospects  to  animate 
us,  let  us  hope,  that,  as  it  is  our  fortune  to  live  in  an  age  when 
we  may  behold  a  wonderful  advancement  of  the  country  in  all 
its  other  great  interests,  we  may  see  also  equal  progress  and 
success  attend  the  cause  of  letters. 

Finally,  let  us  not  forget  the  religious  character  of  our  ori- 
gin. Our  fathers  were  brought  hither  by  their  high  veneration 
for  the  christian  religion.  They  journeyed  by  its  lights  and  la- 
bored in  its  hope.  They  sought  to  incorporate  its  principles 
with  the  elements  of  their  society,  and  to  diffuse  its  influence 
through  all  their  institutions,  civil,  political,  or  literary.  Let 
us  cherish  these  sentiments,  and  extend  this  influence  still  more 
widely  ;  in  the  full  conviction,  that  that  is  the  happiest  society 
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which  partakes  in  the  highest  degree  of  the  mild  and  peaceful 
^irit  of  Christianity. 

The  hours  of  this  day  are  rapidly  flying,  and  this  occasion 
will  soon  be  passed.  Neither  we  nor  our  children  can  expect 
to  behold  its  return.  They  are  in  the  distant  regions  of  futurity, 
they  exist  only  in  the  all-creating  power  of  God,  who  shall  stand 
here  a  hundred  years  hence,  to  trace,  through  us,  their  descent 
fix>m  the  Pilgrims,  and  to  survey,  as  we  have  now  surveyed, 
the  progress  of  their  country,  during  the  lapse  pf  a  century. 
We  would  anticipate  their  concurrence  with  us  m  our  senti- 
ments of  deep  r^;ard  for  our  common  ancestors.  We  would 
anticipate  and  partake  the  pleasure  with  which  they  will  then 
recount  the  steps  of  New  England's  advancement  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  although  it  will  not  disturb  us  in  our  re- 
pose, the  voice  of  acclamation  and  gratitude,  commencing  on 
the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  shall  be  transmitted  through  millions 
of  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  till  it  lose  itself  in  the  murmurs  of 
the  Pacific  seas. 

Wo  would  leave  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  shall  then 
occupy  our  places,  some  proof  that  we  hold  the  blessings  trans- 
mitted fix)m  our  fethers  in  just  estimation ;  some  proof  of  our 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  and  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty ;  some  proof  of  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to 
promote  everything  which  may  enlarge  the  understandings  and 
improve  the  hearts  of  men.  And  when,  from  the  long  distance 
of  an  hundred  years,  they  shall  look  back  upon  us,  they  shall 
know,  at  least,  that  we  possessed  aflbctions,  which,  running 
backward  and  warming  with  gratitude  for  what  our  ancestors 
have  done  for  our  happiness,  run  forward  also  to  our  posterity, 
and  meet  them  with  cordial  salutation,  ere  yet  they  have  ai^ 
rived  on  the  shore  of  being. 

Advance,  then,  ye  future  generations !  We  would  hail  you, 
as  you  rise  in  your  long  succession,  to  fill  the  places  which  we 
now  fill,  and  to  taste  the  blessings  of  existence  where  we  are 
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passing,  and  soon  shall  have  passed,  our  own  human  duration. 
We  bid  you  welcome  to  this  pleasant  land  of  the  fiuhera.  We 
bid  jou  welcome  to  the  healthful  skies  and  the  verdant  fields  of 
New  England.  We  greet  your  accession  to  the  great  inher- 
itance which  we  have  enjoyed.  We  welcome  you  to  the  blea- 
aings  of  good  government  and  religious  liberty.  We  welcome 
you  to  the  treasures  of  science  and  the  delights  of  learning. 
We  welcome  you  to  the  transcendent  sweets  of  domestic  life, 
to  the  happiness  of  kindred  and  parents,  and  children.  We 
welcome  you  to  the  immeasurable  blessings  of  rational  exist- 
ence, the  immortal  hope  of  Christianity,  and  the  light  of  ever- 
lasting truth! 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 
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A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS. 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


VmDr  the  speeoh  on  the  Greek  Berolutlon  was  medet  Mr.  Webster  wm  about 
^rty-^two  yeers  of  age ;  and  It  was  looked  npon  at  home,  as  veil  as  In  Great  Britain, 
aa  the  ablest  ever  made  op  to  that  day  m  our  house  of  representatiTsa.  It  ia  not 
doabtlhl  wliether  it  has  ever  been  exceeded  there  since^ 


THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

A  BPXECQ   DKUYERKD  IN  TBK  HOUSE  OF  BEPBnZNTATIYXa,    JANUAKT 

19th,  1824. 

I  AH  afraid,  Mr.  Qiairman,  that,  so  &r  as  my  part  in  tbia 
discussion  is  concerned,  those  expectations  which  the  public  ex- 
citement existing  on  the  subject,  and  certain  associations  easily 
connected  with  it,  have  conspired  to  raise,  may  be  disappointed. 
An  occasion  which  calls  the  attention  to  a  spot  so  distinguished, 
so  connected  with  interesting  recollections,  as  Greece,  may  nat- 
urally excite  something  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  In  a  grave 
political  discussion,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  such  feelings 
should  be  chastised.  I  shall  endeavor  properly  to  repress  them, 
although  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be  altogether  extin- 
guished. Wo  must,  indeed,  fly  beyond  the  civilized  world ; 
we  must  pass  the  dominion  of  law  and  the  boundaries  of  knowl- 
edge ;  we  must,  more  especially,  withdraw  ourselves  firom  this 
place,  and  the  scenes  which  here  surround  us — if  we  would  sep- 
arate ourselves  altogether  from  the  influence  of  all  those  me- 
morials of  herself  which  ancient  Greece  has  transmitted  for  the 
admiration  and  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  free  form  of  gov- 
ernment, this  popular  assembly,  the  common  council  held  for 
the  common  good,  where  have  wo  contemplated  its  earliest 
models  1  This  practice  of  free  debate  and  public  discussion, 
the  contest  of  mind  with  mind,  and  that  popular  eloquence, 
which,  if  it  were  now  here,  on  a  subject  like  this,  would  move 
the  stones  of  the  capitol,  whose  was  the  language  in  which  all 
these  were  first  exhibited  ?  Even  the  edifice  in  which  we  as- 
semble^ these  proportioned  columns,  this  ornamental  arcfaitec- 
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tare,  al?  remind  us  that  Greece  has  exi=?ted,  and  that  we,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  are  greatly  her  debtors.  But  1  have  not 
introduced  this  motion  in  the  vain  hope  of  discharging  any  tiling 
of  this  accumulated  debt  of  centuries.  I  have  not  acted  upon 
the  expectation,  that  we,  who  have  inherited  this  obligation 
from  our  ancestors,  should  now  attempt  to  pay  it  to  those  who 
may  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors  a  right  to  re- 
ceive payment.  My  object  is  nearer  and  more  immediate.  I 
wish  to  take  occasion  of  the  struggle  of  an  interesting  and  gal- 
lant people,  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  the  circumstances  which  have  accom- 
panied that  struggle,  and  to  the  principles  whidi  appear  to  have 
governed  the  conduct  of  tlie  great  states  of  Europe  in  regard 
to  it ;  and  to  the  effects  and  consequences  of  these  principles 
upon  the  independence  of  nations,  and  esj)ecially  upon  the  insti- 
tutions of  free  governmcntij.  Wluit  1  hiive  to  say  of  Greece,* 
therefore,  concerns  the  modern,  not  the  ancient ;  the  living,  and 
not  the  dead.  It  regards  her,  not  as  she  exists  in  history,  tri- 
umphant over  time,  and  tyranny,  and  ignorance ;  but  as  she 
now  is,  contending  against  fearful  odds,  for  being,  and  for  the 
common  privilege  of  human  nature. 

As  it  is  never  difficult  to  rexjite  commonplace  remarks  and 
trite  aphorisms,  so  it  may  be  easy,  I  am  aware,  on  this  occa- 
sion, to  remind  me  of  the  wisdom  which  dictates  to  men  a  care 
of  their  own  afiairs,  and  admonishes  them,  instead  of  searching 
for  adventures  abroad,  to  leave  other  men's  concerns  in  their 
own  hands.  It  may  be  easy  to  call  this  resolution  Quixotic^  the 
emanation  of  a  cnisading  or  prt>pagandist  spirit.  All  this,  and 
more,  may  be  readily  said ;  but  all  this,  and  more,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fix  a  cliaracter  upon  this  proceeding,  until  that  is 
proved  which  it  takes  for  granted.  Let  it  first  \k^  shown,  that 
in  this  question  there  is  nothing  which  cim  atlect  the  interest, 
the  character,  or  the  duty  of  this  country.  Let  it  be  proved, 
that  we  are  not  called  upon,  by  either  of  these  considerations. 
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to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  to  which  the  resolution  r^ 
latcs.*  Let  this  be  proved,  and  then  it  will  indeed  be  made  out, 
that  neither  ought  this  resolution  to  pass,  nor  ought  the  subject  of 
it  to  liave  been  mentioned  in  tlie  communication  of  the  president 
to  us.  But^  in  my  opinion,  this  cannot  be  shown.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  subject  is  interesting  to  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  we  are  called  upon,  by  considerations 
of  great  weight  and  moment,  to  express  our  opinions  upon  it 
llieso  considerations,  I  thinic,  spring  from  a  sense  of  our  own 
duty,  our  character,  and  our  own  interest.  I  wish  to  treat  the 
subject  on  such  grounds,  exclusively,  as  are  truly  American; 
but  then,  in  considering  it  as  an  American  question,  I  cannot 
forget  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age, 
the  interesting  questions  which  agitate  it,  and  our  own  peculiar 
relation  in  regard  to  these  interesting  questions.  Let  this  be, 
then.  And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  hope  it  will  be,  purely  an 
American  discussion  ;  let  it  embrace,  nevertheless,  everything 
that  fiiirly  concerns  America.  Let  it  comprehend,  not  merely 
her  present  advantage,  but  her  permanent  interest,  her  elevated 
character  as  one  of  the  free  states  of  the  world,  and  her  duty 
toward  those  great  principles  which  have  hitherto  maintained 
the  relative  independence  of  nations,  and  which  have,  more  es- 
pecially, made  her  what  she  is. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  president,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  of  his  office,  called  our  attention  to 
the  subject  to  which  this  resolution  refers.  "  A  strong  hope,** 
says  that  communication,  "  has  been  long  entertained,  founded 
on  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  would  succeed 
in  their  contest,  and  resume  their  equal  station  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.     It  is  believed  tliat  the  whole  civilized  world 


•  The  following  t«  th«  resolati(m  referred  to: 

*'  RfSol'Cfd^  That  proTi»lon  ought  to  be  made,  hj  law,  for  defraying  the  c 
Incident  to  tUe  appointmeut  of  an  ngent  or  comrais«ioiier  to  Greece,  wbejueyor  tlaa 
preeldent  shall  dceu  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment.** 
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takes  a  deep  interest  in  their  wel&re.  Although  no  power  has 
declared  in  their  favor,  yet  none,  according  to  our  information, 
has  taken  part  against  them.  Their  cause  and  their  name  have 
protected  them  from  dangers  which  might  ere  this  have  over- 
whelmed any  other  people.  The  ordinary  calculations  of  in- 
terest, and  of  acquisition  with  a  view  to  aggrandizement,  which 
mingle  so  much  in  the  transactions  of  nations,  seem  to  have 
had  no  effect  in  regard  to  them.  From  the  &xA3  which  have 
oome  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that 
iheir  enemy  has  lost  forever  all  dominion  over  them ;  that 
Greece  will  become  again  an  independent  nation.^' 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  house  should  adopt  some 
resolution  reciprocating  these  sentiments,  so  &r  as  it  shall  ap- 
prove them.  More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  con- 
gress first  ceased  to  receive  such  a  communication  from  the 
president  as  could  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  a  general 
answer.  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  this  relinquishment 
of  a  former  and  an  ancient  practice.  It  may  have  l)oeu  attended 
with  inconveniences  which  justified  its  abolition.  But,  certainly, 
there  was  one  advantage  belonging  to  it ;  and  that  is,  that  it 
furnished  a  fit  opportunity  for  the  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  houses  of  congress  upon  those  topics  in  the  executive  com- 
xnunication  which  were  not  expected  to  be  made  the  immediate 
CRibjocts  of  direct  legislation.  Since,  therefore,  the  presidejit's 
message  does  not  now  receive  a  general  answer,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  to  be  proper  that,  in  some  mode,  agreeable  to  our  own 
usual  form  of  proceeding,  we  should  express  our  sentiments 
upon  the  important  and  interesting  topics  on  which  it  treats. 

If  the  sentiments  of  the  message  in  respect  to  Greece  be 
proper,  it  is  equally  proper  that  this  house  should  reciprocate 
those  sentiments.  The  present  resolution  is  designed  to  have 
that  extent,  and  no  more.  If  it  pass,  it  will  leave  any  future 
proceeding  where  it  now  is,  in  the  discretion  of  the  executive 
government.    It  is  but  an  expression,  under  those  forms  in 
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which  the  house  is  accustomed  to  act,  of  the  satis&ction  of  the 
house  with  the  general  sentiments  expressed  in  regard  to  this 
subject  in  the  message,  and  of  its  readiness  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense incident  to  any  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  further  infor- 
mation, or  any  other  agency  which  the  president,  in  his  discre- 
tion, shall  see  fit^  in  whatever  manner  and  at  whatever  time,  to 
institute.  The  whole  matter  Is  still  lefl  in  his  judgment,  and 
this  resolution  can  in  no  way  restrain  its  unlimited  exercise. 

I  might  well,  Mr.  Chauman,  avoid  the  responsibility  of  this 
measure,  if  it  had,  in  my  judgment,  any  tendency  to  change  the 
policy  of  the  country.  With  the  general  course  of  that  policy 
I  am  quite  satisfied.  The  nation  is  properous,  peaceful,  and 
happy ;  and  I  should  very  reluctantly  put  its  peace,  prosperity, 
or  iiappiness  at  risk.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  this  res- 
olution is  strictiy  conformable  to  our  general  policy,  and  not 
only  consistent  with  our  interests,  but  even  demanded  by  a 
large  and  liberal  view  of  those  interests. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  just  policy  of  this  country  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  peaceful  policy.  No  nation  ever  had  less  to 
expect  from  forcible  aggrandizement  The  mighty  ag^ts 
whidi  are  working  out  our  greatness  are  time,  industry,  and 
the  arts.  Our  augmentation  is  by  growth,  not  by  acquisition ; 
by  internal  devdopment,  not  by  extern^  accession.  No 
schemes  can  be  suggested  to  us  so  magnificent  as  the  prospect 
which  a  sober  contemplation  of  our  own  condition,  unaided  by 
projects,  uninfluenced  by  ambition,  &irly  spreads  before  us.  A 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  with  such  varieties  of  soil  and  di- 
mate,  with  so  much  public  spirit  and  private  enterprise,  with  a 
population  increasing  so  much  beyond  former  example,  with 
capacities  of  improvement  not  only  unapplied  or  unexhausted, 
but  even,  m  a  great  measure,  as  yet  unexplored ;  so  free  in  its 
institutions,  so  mild  in  its  laws,  so  secure  in  the  title  it  confers 
on  every  man  to  his  own  acquisitions;   needs  nothing  but 
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timo  and  peace  to  carry  it  forward  to  almost  any  point  of  ad- 
vancement 

In  the  next  place,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  policy  of  this 
country,  springing  from  the  natiu^  of  our  government  and  the 
spurit  of  all  our  institutions,  is,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  interesting 
questions  which  agitate  the  present  age,  on  the  side  of  liberal 
and  enlightened  sentiments.  The  age  is  extraordinary ;  the 
spirit  that  actuates  it  is  peculiar  and  marked  ;  and  our  own  re- 
lation to  the  times  we  live  in,  and  to  the  questions  which  in- 
terest them,  is  equally  marked  and  peculiar.  We  are  placed, 
by  our  good  fortune  and  the  wisdom  and  valor  of  our  ances- 
tors, in  a  condition  in  which  we  can  act  no  obscure  part  Be 
it  for  honor,  or  be  it  for  dishonor,  whatever  we  do  is  not  likely 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  world.  As  one  of  the  free 
states  among  the  nations,  as  a  great  and  rapidly  rising  republic, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  if  we  were  so  disposed,  to  pre- 
vent our  principles,  our  sentiments,  and  our  example  from  pro- 
ducing some  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  hopes  of  society 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  rests  probably  with  our- 
selves to  determine  whether  the  influence  of  these  shall  be  sal- 
utary or  peniicious. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  great  political  question  of  this 
age  is  that  between  absolute  and  regulated  governments.  The 
substance  of  the  controversy  is  whether  society  shall  have  any 
part  in  its  own  government  Whether  the  form  of  government 
shall  be  that  of  limited  monarchy,  with  more  or  less  mixture  of 
hereditary  power,  or  wholly  elective  or  representative,  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  subordinate.  The  main  controversy 
is  between  that  absolute  rule,  which,  while  it  promises  to  gov- 
ern well,  means,  nevertheless,  to  govern  without  control,  and 
that  regulated  or  constitutional  system  whieh  restrains  sovereign 
discretion,  and  asserts  that  society  may  claim  as  matter  of 
right  some  effective  power  in  the  establishment  of  the  laws 
which  are  to  regulate  it     The  spirit  of  the  times  sets  with  a 
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most  powerful  current  in  favor  of  these  last-mentioned  opin- 
ions. It  is  opposed,  however,  whenever  and  wherever  it  shows 
itself,  by  certain  of  the  great  potentates  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is 
opposed  on  cronnds  as  applicable  in  one  civilized  nation  as  in 
another,  and  which  would  justify  such  opposition  in  relation  to 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  any  other  state  or 
nation,  if  time  and  circumstance  should  render  such  opposition 
expedient. 

What  part  it  becomes  this  country  to  take  on  a  question  of 
this  sort,  so  far  as  it  is  called  upon  to  take  any  part,  cannot  be 
doubtful.  Our  side  of  this  question  is  settled  for  us,  even  with- 
out our  own  volition.  Our  history,  our  situation,  our  chiiracter, 
necessarily  decide  our  position  and  our  course,  before  we  have 
even  time  to  ask  whether  we  have  an  option.  Our  place  is  on 
the  side  of  free  institutions.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of 
these  states,  their  inhabitants  were  accustomed,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  powers  of  self-government ; 
and  for  the  last  half-century  they  have  sustained  systems  of 
government  entirely  representative,  yielding  to  themselves  the 
greatest  possible  prosperity,  and  not  leaving  them  without  dis- 
tinction and  respect  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  sys- 
tem we  are  not  likely  to  abandon  ;  and  while  we  shall  no  far- 
ther recommend  its  adoption  to  other  nations,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  than  it  may  recommend  itself  by  its  visible  influence  on 
our  own  growth  and  prosperity,  we  are,  nevertheless,  interested 
to  resist  the  establishment  of  doctrines  which  deny  the  legality 
of  its  foundations.  We  stand  as  an  equal  among  nations, 
claiming  the  full  benefit  of  the  established  international  law ; 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  oppose,  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
moment,  any  innovations  upon  that  code  which  shall  bring 
into  doubt  or  question  our  own  equal  and  independent  rights. 

I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  advert  to  those  pretensions  put 
forth  by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  continental  Europe,  which  seem 
to  me  calculated,  if  unresisted,  to  bring  into  disrepute  the  prin- 

VOL.  II.  F 
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oiples  of  our  govennnent^  and,  indeed,  to  be  wholly  inoompati 
ble  with  any  degree  of  nadonal  independence.  I  do  not  intro- 
duce these  considerations  for  the  sake  of  topics.  I  am  not 
about  to  declaim  against  crowned  heads,  nor  to  quarrel  with 
anj  country  for  preferring  a  form  of -government  different  from 
our  own.  The  power  of  choice  that  we  exercise  for  ourselves, 
I  am  quite  willing  to  leave  also  to  others.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  pretensions  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  wholly  in- 
consistent  with  the  independence  of  nations  generally,  without 
regard  to  the  question  whether  their  governments  be  absolute^ 
monarchical  and  limited,  or  purely  popular  and  representative. 
I  have  a  most  deep  and  thorough  conviction,  that  a  new  era  has 
arisen  in  the  world,  that  new  and  dangerous  combinations  are 
taking  place,  promulgating  doctrines  and  fraught  with  conse- 
quences wholly  subversive  in  their  tendency  of  the  public  law 
of  nations  and  of  the  general  liberties  of  mankind.  Whether 
this  be  so,  or  not,  is  the  question  which  I  now  propose  to  ex- 
amine,  upon  such  grounds  of  information  as  the  common  aud 
public  means  of  knowledge  disclose. 

Everybody  knows  that,  smce  the  final  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France,  the  continental  powers  have 
entered  into  sundry  alliances,  which  have  been  made  public,  and 
have  held  several  meetings  or  congresses,  at  which  the  princi- 
ples of  their  political  conduct  have  been  declared.  These  things 
must  necessarily  have  an  effect  upon  the  international  law  of 
the  states  of  the  world.  If  that  effect  be  good,  and  according 
to  the  principles  of  that  law,  they  deserve  to  be  applauded.  I^ 
on  the  contrary,  their  effect  and  tendency  be  most  dangerous, 
their  principles  wholly  Inadmissible,  their  pretensions  such  as 
would  abolish  every  degree  of  national  independence,  then  they 
are  to  be  resisted. 

I  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  drawing  your  attention  to  the 
treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  Septemb^,  1815,  between  Russia^ 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  commonly  called  the  Holy  Alliance.    This 
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singular  allianoe  appears  to  have  origiDated  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia ;  for  we  are  informed  that  a  draft  of  it  was  exhibited 
bj  him,  personally,  to  a  plenipotentiary  of  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe,  before  it  Was  presented  to  the  other  sover- 
eigns who  ultimately  signed  it  This  instrument  professes  no- 
thing, certainly,  which  is  not  extremely  commendable  and 
praiseworthy.  It  promises  only  that  the  contracting  parties, 
both  in  relation  to  other  states,  and  in  regard  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, will  observe  the  rules  of  justice  and  Christianity.  In  con- 
firmation of  these  promises,  it  makes  the  most  solemn  and  de- 
vout reL'gious  mvocations.  Now,  although  such  an  alliance  is 
a  novelty  in  European  history,  the  world  seems  to  have  re- 
cdved  this  treaty,  upon  its  first  promulgation,  with  general 
charity.  It  was  commonly  imderstood  as  little  or  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  successful  termination  of  the 
momentous  contest  in  whidi  those  sovereigns  had  been  engaged. 
It  still  seems  somewhat  unaccountable,  however,  that  these  good 
resolutions  should  require  to  be  confirmed  by  treaty.  Who 
doubted  that  these  august  sovereigns  would  treat  each  other 
with  justice,  and  rule  their  own  subjects  in  mercy  1  And  what 
necessity  was  there  for  a  solemn  stipulation  by  treaty,  to  insure 
the  performance  of  that  which  is  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
duty  of  every  government?  It  would  hardly  be  admitted  by 
these  sovereigns,  that  by  this  compact  they  suppose  themselves 
bound  to  introduce  an  entire  change,  or  any  change,  in  the 
course  of  their  own  conduct.  Nothing  substantially  new,  cer- 
tainly, can  be  supposed  to  have  been  intended.  What  princi- 
ple, or  what  practice,  therefore,  called  for  this  solemn  declara- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  observe  the  rules  of  reli- 
gion and  justice  ? 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  a  writer  of  reputation  upon 
the  public  law,  described,  many  years  ago,  not  inaccurately,  the 
character  of  this  alliance.  I  allude  to  PufFendorf.  **  It  seems 
useless,"  says  he,  "  to  &ame  any  pacts  or  leagues,  barely  for  the 
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dAtense  and  support  of  universal  peace  ;  for  by  such  a  league 
nothing  is  superadded  to  the  obligation  of  natural  law,  and  no 
agreement  is  made  for  the  performance  of  anything  which  the 
parties  were  not  previously  bound  to  perform  ;  nor  is  the  ori- 
ginal ol)ligation  rendered  firmer  or  stronger  by  such  an  addi- 
tion. Men  of  any  tolerable  culture  and  civilization  might  well 
be  ashamed  of  entering  into  any  such  compact,  the  conditions 
of  which  imply  only  that  the  parties  concerned  shall  not  oflfend 
in  any  clear  point  of  duty.  Besides,  we  should  be  guilty  of 
great  irreverence  towards  God,  should  we  suppose  that  his  in- 
junctions  had  not  already  laid  a  sufficient  obligation  upon  us  to 
act  justly,  unless  we  ourselves  voluntarily  consented  to  the 
same  engagement ;  as  if  our  obligation  to  obey  his  >vill  de- 
pended upon  our  own  pleasure.  If  one  engage  to  serve  another, 
he  does  not  set  it  down  expressly  and  particularly  among  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  bargain,  that  he  will  not  betray  nor 
murder  him,  nor  pillage  nor  bum  his  house.  For  the  same 
reason,  tliat  would  be  a  dishonorable  engagement,  in  which  men 
should  bind  themselves  to  act  properly  and  decently,  and  not 
break  tlie  peace." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  that  eminent  writer.  How 
nearly  he  had  anticipated  the  case  of  the  Holy  Alliance  will 
appf^ar  from  comparing  his  observations  with  the  preamble  to 
that  alliance,  wliich  is  as  follows : 

"  In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indivisible  Trinity,  theur 
majesties  the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia," — "solemnly  declare  that  the  present  act 
has  no  other  object  than  to  publish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  their  fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administratioil  of  their 
respective  states,  and  in  their  political  relations  with  every  other 
goveniment,  to  tiike  for  their  sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that 
holy  religion,  namely,  the  precepts  of  justice,  Christianity,  char- 
ity, and  pciice,  which,  fur  from  being  applicable  only  to  private 
Doncems,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of 
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priDoest,  and  guide  all  thoir  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of 
consolidating  hunaan  institutions,  and  remedying  their  imper- 
fections.*' 

This  measure,  however,  appears  principally  important,  as  it 
was  the  first  of  a  series,  and  was  followed  ailerward  by  others 
of  a  more  direct  and  practical  nature.  These  measures,  taken 
tc^ether,  profess  to  establish  two  principles,  which  the  Allied 
Powers  would  institute  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world ;  and  the  enforcement  of  which  is  to  be  effected  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  bayonets. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is,  that  all  popular  or  constitu- 
tional rights  are  holden  no  otherwise  tkui  as  grants  from  the 
crown.  Society,  upon  this  principle,  lias  no  rights  of  its  own ; 
it  takes  good  govennnent,  when  it  gets  it,  as  a  boon  and  a  eon- 
cession,  but  can  domimd  nothing.  It  is  to  live  hi  that  favor 
which  emanates  from  royal  authority,  and  if  it  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  tJiat  fiivor,  there  is  nothing  to  protect  it  against  any 
d^ee  of  injustice  and  oppression.  It  ciiu  rightfully  make  no 
endeavor  for  a  change,  by  itself;  its  whole  privilege  is  to  re- 
ceive the  favors  that  may  be  dispensed  by  the  sovereign  p)wer, 
and  all  its  duty  is  described  in  the  single  word,  submission. 
This  is  the  plain  result  of  the  i)rincipal  continental  state  papers ; 
indeed,  it  is  nearly  the  identical  text  of  some  of  them. 

llie  Lay  bach  circular  of  May,  1821,  alleges,  "  that  useful 
and  necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  administration  ought 
only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  conviction  of 
those  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power.  All 
that  deviates  from  this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  com- 
motions, and  evils  iar  more  insufferable  than  those  which  they 
pnitciid  to  remedy."  Now,  sir,  this  principle  would  carry  Eu- 
rope back  Jigain,  at  once,  into  the  iiiiddl(i  of  the  dark  ages.  It 
is  the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  advanced  now 
by  new  advocates,  and  sustained^  by  a  formidable  mass  of 
power.     That  the  people  hold  their  fundamental  privileges  as 
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matter  of  concession  or  indulgence  from  the  sovereign  power, 
b  a  s^timent  not  easy  diffused  in  this  age,  any  &rther  than  it 
is  enfbroed  by  the  direct  operation  of  military  means.  It  is 
true,  certainly,  that  some  six  centuries  ago  the  early  founders 
of  English  liberty  called  the  instrument  whidi  secured  their 
rights  a  charter.  It  was,  indeed,  a  concession ;  they  had  ob- 
tained it  sword  in  hand  from  the  king ;  and  in  many  other 
cases,  whatever  was  obtained,  fiivorable  to  human  rights,  from 
the  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  feudal  sovereigns,  was  called 
by  the  names  of  privileges  and  liberties^  as  being  matter  of 
special  favor.  And  though  we  retain  this  language  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  principle  itself  belongs  to  ages  that  have  long 
passed  by  us.  The  civilized  world  has  done  with  the  enormous 
faith,  of  many  made  for  one.  Society  asserts  its  own  rights, 
and  alleges  them  to  be  original,  sacred,  and  imalienable.  It 
is  not  satisfied  with  having  kind  masters ;  it  demands  a  parti- 
cipation in  its  own  government ;  and  in  states  much  advanced 
in  civilization,  it  urges  this  demand  with  a  constancy  and  an 
energy  that  cannot  well  nor  long  be  resisted.  There  are,  hap- 
pily, enough  of  regulated  governments  in  the  world,  and  those 
among  the  most  distinguished,  to  operate  as  constant  examples, 
and  to  keep  alive  an  unceasing  panting  in  the  bosoms  of  men 
for  the  enjoyment  of  similar  free  institutions. 

When  the  English  revolution  of  1688  took  place,  the  En- 
glish people  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  example  of 
Runnymede ;  they  did  not  build  their  hopes  upon  royal  char- 
ters ;  they  did  not,  like  the  Lay  bach  circular,  suppose  that  all 
useful*  changes  in  constitutions  and  laws  must  proceed  fit)m 
those  only  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power. 
They  were  somewhat  better  instructed  in  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  or  at  least  they  were  better  lovers  of  those  principles 
than  the  sovereigns  of  Laybach.  Instead  of  petitioning  for 
diarters,  they  declared  their  rights,  and  while  they  offered  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  crown  with  one  hand,  they  held  in  the 
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otiier  an  enumeration  of  those  privil^es  which  they  did  not  pro- 
fess to  hold  as  fiivors,  but  which  they  demanded  and  inasted 
upon  as  their  undoubted  rights. 

I  need  not  stop  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  totally  hos- 
tile are  these  doctrines  of  Laybach  to  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  government.  They  are  in  direct  contradiction ;  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil  are  hardly  more  opposite.  If  these 
prindples  of  the  sovereigns  be  true,  we  are  but  in  a  state  of  re- 
bellion or  of  anarchy,  and  are  only  tolerated  among  civilized 
states  because  it  has  not  yet  been  convenient  to  conform  us  to 
the  true  standard. 

But  the  second,  and,  if  possible,  the  still  more  objectionable 
principle,  avowed  in  these  papers,  is  the  right  of  forcible  interfe- 
rence  in  ^e  afi&irs  of  other  states.  A  right  to  control  nations 
in  their  dedre  to  change  their  own  government,  wherever  it 
may  be  conjectured,  or  pretended,  that  such  change  might  fur- 
nish an  example  to  the  subjects  of  other  states,  is  plainly  and 
distinctly  asserted.  The  same  congress  that  made  the  declar- 
ation at  Laybach  had  declared,  before  its  removal  fh)m  Trop- 
pau,  *^  that  the  powers  have  an  undoubted  right  to  take  a  hos- 
tile attitude  in  r^ard  to  those  states  in  which  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  may  operate  as  an  example." 

There  cannot,  as  I  tlunk,  be  conceived  a  more  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  public  law,  or  national  independence,  than  is  contained 
in  this  short  declaration. 

No  matter  what  be  the  character  of  the  government  resisted ; 
no  matter  with  what  weight  the  foot  of  the  oppressor  bears  on 
the  neck  of  the  oppressed;  if  he  struggle,  or  if  he  complain,  he 
sets  a  dangerous  example  of  resistance — and  from  that  moment 
he  becomes  an  object  of  hostility  to  the  most  powerful  poten- 
tates of  the  earth.  I  want  words  to  express  my  abhorrence 
of  this  abominable  principle.  I  trust  every  enlightened  man 
throughout  the  world  will  oppose  it,  and  that,  especially,  those 
who,  like  ourselves,  are  fortunately  out  of  the  reach  of  the  bay- 
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oncts  that  enforce  it,  will  proclaim  their  detestation  of  it,  in  a 
tone  both  loud  and  decisive.  The  avowed  object  of  such  dec- 
larations is  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  by  what 
means  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  this  peace  ?  Simply,  by  bring- 
ing the  power  of  all  governments  to  bear  against  all  subjects. 
Here  is  to  be  established  a  sort  of  double,  or  treble,  or  quadra- 
ple^  or,  for  ought  I  know,  quintuple  allegiance.  An  ofi«noe 
against  one  king  is  to  be  an  offence  against  all  kings,  and  the 
power  of  all  is  to  be  put  forth  for  the  punishment  of  the  of^ 
fender.  A  right  to  interfere  in  extreme  cases,  in  the  case  of 
contiguous  states,  and  where  imminent  danger  is  threatened  to 
one  by  what  is  transpiring  in  another,  is  not  without  precedent 
in  modem  times,  upon  what  has  been  called  the  law  of  vi- 
cinage ;  and  when  confined  to  extreme  cases,  and  limited  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  may  perhaps  be  defended  upon  principles  of 
necessity  and  self-defense.  But  to  maintain  that  sovereigns 
may  go  to  war  upon  the  subjects  of  another  state  to  repress  an 
example,  is  monstrous  indeed.  What  is  to  be  the  limit  to 
such  a  principle,  or  to  the  practice  growing  out  of  it  1  What^ 
in  any  case,  but  sovereign  pleasure,  is  to  decide  whether  the 
example  be  good  or  bad  ?  And  what,  under  the  operation  of 
such  rule,  may  be  thought  of  our  example  ?  Why  are  we  not 
as  fair  objects  for  the  operation  of  the  new  principle,  as  any  of 
those  who  may  attempt  to  reform  the  condition  of  their  gov- 
ernment on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  1 

The  ultimate  effect  of  this  alliance  of  sovereigns,  for  objects 
personal  to  themselves,  or  respecting  only  the  permanence  of 
their  own  power,  must  be  the  destruction  of  all  just  feeling,  and 
all  natural  sympathy,  between  those  who  exercise  the  power 
of  government  and  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  The  old  chan- 
nels of  mutual  regard  and  cojifidence  are  to  be  dried  up,  or  cut 
off.  Obedience  can  now  be  expected  no  longer  than  it  is  en- 
forced. Instead  of  relying  on  the  affections  of  the  governed, 
sovereigns  are  to  rely  on  the  affections  and  friendship  of  other 
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sovereigns.     There  are,  in  short,  no  longer  to  be  natioQS. 
Princes  and  people  are  no  longer  to  unite  for  interests  common 
to  them  both.     There  is  to  be  an  end  of  all  patriotism,  as  a 
distinct  national  feeling.    Society  is  to  be  divided  horizontally; 
all  sovereigns  above,  and  all  subjects  below ;  the  former  ooi^ 
Icscing  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the  more  certain  subjeo- 
tion  of  the  undistinguished  multitude  beneath.    This,  sir,  is  no 
picture  drawn  by  imagination.     I  have  hardly  used  language 
stronger  than  that  in  which  the  authors  of  this  new  system  have 
commented  on  their  own  work.     M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  his 
speech  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  in  February  last, 
declared,  that  he  had  a  conference  with  the  emperor  of  Russiai 
at  Verona,  in  which  that  august  sovereign  uttered  sentiments 
which  appeared  to  lum  so  precious,  that  he  inmiediately  hast- 
ened home,  and  wrote  them  down,  while  yet  fresh  in  his  recol- 
lection.    ^^Thc  emperor  declared,"  said  he,  '^that  there  can  no 
longer  be  such  a  thing  as  an  English,  French,  Russian,  Prussian, 
or  Austrian  policy ;  there  is  henceforth  but  one  policy,  which, 
for  the  safety  of  all,  should  be  adopted  both  by  people  and 
kings.    It  was  for  me  first  to  show  myself  convinced  of  the 
prindples  upon  which  I  founded  the  alliance ;   an  occasion  of- 
fered itself— the  rising  in  Greece.     Nothing  certainly  could  oc- 
cur more  for  my  interests,  for  the  interests  of  my  people ;  no- 
thing more  acceptable  to  my  country,  than  a  religious  war  in 
Turkey.     But  I  have  thought  I  perceived  in  the  troubles  of  the 
Morea,  the  signs  of  revolution,  and  I  have  held  back.     Provi- 
dence has  not  put  under  my  command  eight  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  to  satisfy  my  ambition,  but  to  protect  religion,  moral* 
ity,  and  justice,  and  to  sectu-e  the  prevalence  of  those  principles 
of  order  on  which  human  society  rests.    It  may  well  be  per- 
mitted,  that  kings  may  have  public  alliances  to  defend  them- 
selves against  secret  enemies." 

These,  sir,  are  the  words  which  the  French  minister  thought 
so  important  that  they  deserved  to  be  recorded ;  and  1,  too,  sir, 
VOL.  II.  F*  9 
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am  of  the  same  (qMnion.     But  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  here- 
after to  be  neither  a  Russian  policy,  nor  a  Prussian  policy,  nor 
an  Austrian  policy,  nor  a  French  policy,  nor  even,  which  yet  I 
will  not  believe,  an  Ebglish  policy,  there  will  be,  I  trust  in  God, 
an  American  policy.     If  the  authority  of  all  these  governments 
be  hereafter  to  be  mixed  and  blended,  and  to  flow,  in  one  aug- 
mented current  of  prerogative,  over  the  &oe  of  £urope,  sweep- 
ing away  all  resistance  in  its  course,  it  will  yet  remain  for  us 
to  secure  our  own  happiness  by  the  preser\'ation  of  our  own 
principles ;  which  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  manliness  to  ex- 
press on  all  proper  occasions,  and  the  spirit  to  defend  in  exerj 
extremity.    The  end  and  scope  of  this  amalgamated  policy  are 
neither  ihore  nor  less  than  this,  to  interfere,  by  forbe,  for  anjr 
government,  agmnstto^  pfeople' who  may  resist  it  *  Be'  the  Sjafe 
of  the  people  what  it  may,  they  shall  not  rise ;  be  the  goverd- 
ment  what  it  will,  it  shall  not  be  opposed.     The  practical  com- 
mentary has  corresponded  with  the  plain  language  of  the  text 
Look  at  Spain,  and  at  Greece.     If  men  may  not  resist  the  Span- 
ish inquisition,  and  the  Turkish  ci  meter,  what  is  there  to  which 
humanity  must  not  submit  1    Stronger  cases  can  never  arise. 
Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  at  all  times,  is  it  not  our  duty,  at  this 
time,  to  come  forth,  and  deny,  and  condemn,  these  monstrous 
principles  1    Where,  but  here,  and  in  one  other  place,  are  they 
likely  to  be  resisted  1    They  are  advanced  with  equal  coolness 
and  boldness;  and  they  are  supported  by  immense  power. 
The  timid  will  shrink  and  give  way,  and  many  of  the  brave 
may  be  compelled  to  yield  to  force.     Human  liberty  may  yet, 
perhaps,  be  obliged  to  repose  its  principal  hopes  on  the  intelli- 
gence  and  the  vigor  of  the  Saxon  race.     As  fer  as  depends  on 
us,  at  least,  I  trust  those  hopes  will  not  be  disappointed ;  and 
that,  to  the  extent  which  may  consist  with  our  own  settled,  pa- 
cific policy,  our  opinions  and  sentiments  may  be  brought  to  act 
on  the  right  side,  and  to  the  right  end,  c»i  an  occasion  which  is, 
m  truth,  nothing  less  than  a  momentous  question  between  an 
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iot^igeiit  age,  full  of  knowledge,  thirstiDg  fi>r  improvement, 
and  quickened  by  a  thousand  impulses,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tile  most  arbitrary  pretensions,  sustained  by  unprecedented 
power. 

This  asserted  right  of  forcible  hitervention  in  the  aflairs  of 
other  nations  is  in  open  violation  of  the  public  law  of  the  world. 
Who  has  authorized  these  learned  doctors  ofTroppau  to  estab- 
lish new  articles  in  this  code  1  Whence  are  their  diplomas  ? 
Is  the  whole  world  expected  to  acquiesce  in  principles  which  en- 
tirely subvert  the  independence  of  nations  1  On  the  basis  of 
this  independence  has  been  reared  the  beautiful  &bric  of  inter- 
national law.  On  the  principle  of  this  independence,  Europe 
has  seen  a  &mily  of  nations  flourishing  within  its  limits,  the 
small  among  the  large,  protected  not  always  by  power,  but  by 
a  principle  above  power,  by  a  sense  of  propriety  and  justice. 
On  this  principle,  the  great  commonwealth  of  civilized  states 
has  been  hitherto  npheld.  There  have  been  occasional  depar- 
tures or  violations,  and  always  disastrous,  as  in  the  case  of  Po- 
land ;  but,  in  general,  the  harmony  of  the  system  has  been  won- 
derfully preserved.  In  the  production  and  preservation  of  this 
sense  of  justice,  this  predominating  principle,  the  christian  reli- 
gion has  acted  a  main  part  Christianity  and  civilization  have 
labored  together ;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  law  of  our  human 
condition,  that  they  can  live  and  flourish  only  together.  From 
their  blended  influence  has  arisen  that  delightful  spectacle  of 
the  prevalence  of  reason  and  principle  over  power  and  interest, 
BO  well  described  by  one  who  was  an  honor  to  the  age : 


"And  sovereign  Law,  tiie  world's  collected  will, 

0*er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Bits  empress, — crowning  good,  repressing  ill : 

Bmit  by  her  sacred  frown, 
Tb«  fiend,  Discretion,  like  a  vapor,  sinks, 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
HidM  his  Cdnt  rajs,  and  at  bar  bidding  ahrlnkiL** 
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But  this  vi»on  is  past  While  the  teadiers  of  Laybadi  give 
the  rule,  there  will  be  no  law  but  the  law  of  the  strongest 

It  may  now  be  required  of  me  to  show  what  interest  we  have 
in  resisting  this  new  system.  What  is  it  to  w«,  it  may  be  asked, 
upon  what  principles,  or  what  pretenses,  the  European  govern- 
ments assert  a  right  of  interfering  in  the  affiiirs  of  their  neigh- 
bors ]  The  thunder,  it  may  be  said,  rolls  at  a  distance.  The 
wide  Atlantic  is  between  us  and  danger ;  and,  however  others 
may  suflfer,  we  shall  remain  safe. 

I  think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  we  are  one 
of  the  nations ;  that  we  have  an  interest,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
servation of  that  system  of  national  law  and  national  inter- 
course which  has  heretofore  subsisted,  so  bene6cial)y  for  alL 
Our  system  of  government,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  is, 
throughout,  founded  on  principles  utterly  hostile  to  the  new 
code ;  and  if  vre  remain  undisturbed  by  its  operation,  we  shall 
ewe  our  security  either  to  our  situation  or  our  spirit  The  en- 
terprising character  of  the  age,  our  own  active,  commercial  spirit, 
the  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween civilized  and  commercial  states,  have  necessarily  con- 
nected us  with  the  nations  of  the  eaith,  and  given  us  a  high 
concern  in  the  preservation  of  those  salutary  principles  upon 
which  that  intercourse  is  founded.  We  have  as  clear  an  in- 
terest m  international  law,  as  individuals  have  ui  the  laws  of 
society. 

But  apart  from  the  soundness  of  the  policy,  on  the  ground 
of  direct  interest,  we  have,  sir,  a  duty  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, which  I  trust  we  are  willing  to  perform.  What  do  we 
not  owe  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  i-eligious  liberty  ]  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  lawful  resistance  ?  to  the  principle  that  society  has  a 
right  to  partake  in  its  own  government?  As  the  leading  re- 
public of  the  world,  living  and  breathing  in  these  principles,  and 
advanced,  by  their  operation,  with  unequaled  rapidity  in  our 
career,  shall  we  give  our  consent  to  bring  them  into  disrepute 
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and  dkgraoe  1  It  is  neither  ostentation  nor  boasting  to  say, 
that  there  lie  beibre  this  country,  in  immediate  prospect,  a  great 
extent  and  height  of  power.  We  are  bome  along  toward  this, 
without  e£R)rt,  and  not  always  even  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  rapidity  of  our  own  motion.  Circumstances  which  never 
combined  before  have  here  united  in  our  favor,  and  a  mighty 
current  is  setting  us  forward  which  we  could  not  redst  even  if 
we  would,  and  which,  while  we  would  stop  to  make  an  obser- 
vation, and  take  the  sun,  has  set  us,  at  the  end  of  the  operation, 
fiir  in  advance  of  the  place  where  we  commenced  it.  Does  it 
not  become  us,  then,  is  it  not  a  duty  imposed  on  us,  to  give 
our  weight  to  the  side  of  liberty  and  justice ;  to  let  numkind 
know  that  we  are  not  tired  of  our  own  institutions,  and  to  pro- 
test against  the  asserted  power  of  altering  at  pleasure  the  law 
of  the  civilized  world] 

But  whatever  we  do  in  this  respect,  it  becomes  us  to  do  upon 
clear  and  consistent  principles.  There  is  an  important  topic  in 
the  message  to  which  1  have  yet  hardly  alluded.  I  mean  the 
rumored  combination  of  the  European  continental  sovereigns 
against  the  newly  established  free  states  of  South  America. 
Whatever  position  this  government  may  take  on  that  subject,  I 
trust  it  will  be  one  which  can  be  defended  on  known  and  ac- 
knowledged grounds  of  right.  The  near  approach  or  the  re- 
mote distance  of  danger  may  afi^  policy,  but  cannot  change 
principle.  The  same  reason  that  would  authorize  us  to  protest 
against  unwarrantable  combinations  to  interfere  between  Spain 
and  her  former  colonies,  would  authorize  us  equally  to  protest, 
if  the  same  combination  were  directed  against  the  smallest  state 
in  Europe,  although  our  duty  to  ourselves,  our  policy,  and  wis- 
dom, might  indicate  very  different  courses  as  fit  to  be  pursued 
by  us  in  the  two  cases.  We  shall  not,  I  trust,  act  upon  the 
notion  of  dividing  the  world  with  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  com- 
plain  of  nothing  done  by  them  in  their  hemisphere  if  they  will 
not  interfere  with  ours.    At  least  this  would  not  be  such  a 
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course  ofpollcj  as  I  could  reoommend  or  support  We  have 
not  offended,  and  I  hope  we  do  not  intend  to  oflfend,  in  regard 
to  South  America,  against  any  principle  of  national  indepen- 
dence or  of  public  law.  We  have  done  nothing,  we  shall  do 
nothing,  that  we  need  to  hush  up  or  to  compromise  by  forbear- 
ing to  express  our  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  or 
our  opinion  of  the  course  which  other  governments  have  adopted 
in  regard  to  them. 

It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps,  supposing  all 
this  to  be  true,  what  can  tre  do  1  Are  we  to  go  to  war  ]  Are 
we  to  interfere  in  the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European 
cause  1  Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  ?  No,  cer- 
tainly not  What,  then,  the  question  recurs,  remains  for  us  1 
If  we  will  not  endanger  our  own  peace,  if  we  will  neither  fluv 
nish  armies  nor  navies  to  the  cause  which  we  think  the  just  one, 
what  is  there  within  our  power  1 

Sir,  this  reasoning  mistakes  the  age.  The  time  has  been,  in- 
deed, when  fleets,  and  armies,  and  subsidies,  were  the  principal 
reliances  even  in  the  best  cause.  But,  happily  for  mankind, 
there  has  come  a  great  change  in  this  respect  Moral  causes 
come  into  consideration,  in  proportion  as  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge is  advanced ;  and  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world 
is  rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal  force.  It  is 
already  able  to  oppose  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  the 
progress  of  injustice  and  oppression ;  and  as  it  grows  more  in- 
telligent and  more  intense,  it  will  be  more  and  more  formida- 
ble. It  may  be  silenced  by  military  power,  but  it  cannot  be 
conquered.  It  is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the 
weapons  of  ordinary  war&re.  It  is  that  impassible,  unextin- 
guisliable  enemy  of  mere  violence  and  arbitrary  rule,  which, 
like  Milton^s  angels, 

"Vital  in  every  part, 
OviDOt,  but  bj  umihtlattDg,  dia^** 
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Untfl  tliis  be  propitiatod  or  aitiflfied,  it  k  vain  for  power  ta 

talk  either  of  triumphs  or  of  repose.  No  matter  what  fields 
are  desolated,  what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  sub 
dued,  or  what  provinoes  overrun.  In  the  history  of  the  year 
that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in  the  instance  of  unha^^j  Spain, 
we  have  seea  the  vanity  oi  all  triumphs  in  a  cause  which  vio> 
lates  the  general  sense  of  justice  of  the  dvilieed  world.  It  ia 
nothii^,  that  the  troops  of  France  have  passed  from  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Cadiz ;  it  is  nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  na- 
tion has  &Uen  before  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests  and  coa* 
fiscation,  and  ezeoution,  sweep  away  the  little  remnant  of  na- 
tional resistance.  There  b  an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check 
the  glory  of.these  triumphs.  It  follows  the  conqueror  back  to 
the  very  scene  of  his  ovations ;  it  calls  upon  him  to  take  no- 
tice that  Europe,  though  silent,  is  yet  indignant ;  it  shows  him 
that  the  scepter  of  his  victory  is  a  barren  scepter;  that  it  shall 
confer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  moulder  to  dry  ashes  in 
lus  grasp.  In  the  midst  of  hn  exultation,  it  pierces  his  ear  with 
the  cry  of  injured  justice ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indig- 
nation of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age ;  it  turns  to  bitter- 
ness the  cup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds  him  with  the  sting 
which  belongs  to  the  consciousness  of  having  outraged  the  opin* 
ion  of  mankind.  In  my  opinion,  sir,  the  Spanish  nation  is  now 
nearer,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  in  point  of  circumstance, 
to  the  aoqui8iti<ni  of  a  regulated  government,  than  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  French  invasion.  Nations  must,  no  doubt,  un- 
dergo these  trials  in  their  progress  to  the  establishment  of  free 
institatiotta  The  very  trials  benefit  them,  and  render  them 
more  capable  both  of  obtaining  and  of  enjoying  the  object  which 
they  seek. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  sir,  by  laying  before  it  any 
statistical,  geogn^hical,  or  commercial  account  of  Greece.  I 
have  no  knowledge  on  these  subjects  which  is  not  common  to 
alL    It  is  universally  admitted,  that,  within  the  last  thirty  ot 
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forty  years,  the  condition  of  Greece  has  been  greatly  improved. 
Her  marine  is  at  present  respectable,  containing  the  best  sailors 
in  the  Mediterranean,  better  even,  in  that  sea,  than  our  own,  as 
more  accustomed  to  the  long  quarantines  and  other  regulations 
whidi  prevail  in  its  ports.  The  number  of  her  seamen  has 
been  esdmated  as  high  as  50,000,  but  I  suppose  that  estimate 
must  be  mudi  too  lai^  She  has,  probably,  150,000  tons  of 
^pping.  It  is  not  easy  to  state  an  accurate  account  of  Grecian 
peculation.  The  Turkish  government  does  not  trouble  itself 
with  any  of  the  calculations  of  political  economy,  and  there  has 
never  been  such  a  thing  as  an  accurate  census,  probably,  in  any 
part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  the  abs^ce  of  all  official  infor. 
mation,  private  opinions  widely  differ.  By  the  tables  whidi 
have  been  communicated,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  2,400,- 
000  Greeks  in  Greece  proper  and  the  islands ;  an  amount,  as  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  somewhat  overrated.  There  are,  proba- 
bly, in  the  whole  of  European  Turkey,  5,000,000  Greeks,  and 
2,000,000  more  in  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  that  power.  The 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  this  numerous  population, 
under  the  horrible  oppression  which  crushes  it,  has  been  such 
as  may  well  exdte  r^rd.  Slaves,  under  barbarous  masters, 
the  Greeks  have  still  aspired  after  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  civilization.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  revo- 
lution, they  had  established  schools,  and  collies,  and  libraries, 
and  the  press.  Wherever,  as  in  Scio,  owing  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  weight  of  oppression  was  mitigated,  the  natu- 
ral vivacity  of  the  Greeks,  and  their  aptitude  for  the  arts,  were 
discovered.  Though  certainly  not  on  an  equality  with  the  civ- 
ilized and  christian  states  of  Europe,  and  how  is  it  possible,  un- 
der such  oppression  as  they  endured,  that  they  should  be? 
they  yet  furnished  a  striking  contrast  with  their  Tartar  masters. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  just  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  despotism  exercised  over  them.  Cbn- 
quest  and  subjugation,  as  used  among  European  states,  are  in- 
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adequate  modes  of  eoqnrearioD  b7  wliidi  to  denote  the  domiiK 
km  of  the  Turks.  A  coiiquest  in  the  ctrilized  worid  is  gener- 
all J  no  more  than  an  acquisition  o(  a  new  port  to  the  conquer- 
ing country.  It  does  not  imply  a  never-endin^bondage  im- 
posed upon  the  conquered,  a  perpetual  marie,  an  opprobrioos 
distinction  between  them  and  tliehr  mastera  ;  a  bitter  and  un- 
ending persecution  of  their  religion ;  an  habitual  violation  of 
their  rights  of  person  and  pn^>erty,  and  the  unrestnmed  indul- 
gence toward  them  of  eveiy  passion  which  beloi^  to  the  diar- 
acter  of  a  barbarous  sddiery.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  Greece;. 
The  Ottoman  power  over  them,  obtained  or^inally  by  the 
sword,  is  constantly  preserved  by  the  same  means.  Wherever 
it  exists,  it  is  a  mere  military  power.  The  religious  and  dvil 
code  of  the  state  being  both  fixed  in  the  Alkoran,  and  equally 
the  object  of  an  ignorant  and  furious  fiuth,  have  been  found 
equally  incapable  of  diange.  **  The  TWk,''  it  has  been  saic^ 
^  has  been  encamped  in  £urope  for  four  centuries."  He  has 
hardly  any  more  partkapation  in  the  Eun^^ean  manners,  knowl- 
edge, and  arts,  than  when  he  crossed  the  Bosphorus.  But  this 
is  not  the  worst  of  it  The  power  of  the  empire  is  fidlen  into 
anarchy,  and  as  the  principle  which  belongs  to  the  head  belongs 
also  to  the  parts,  there  are  as  many  despots  as  there  are  pachas, 
beys,  and  viziers.  Wars  are  almost  perpetual  between  the 
sultan  and  some  rebellious  governor  of  a  province ;  and  in  the 
conflict  of  these  de^tisms,  the  people  are  necessarily  ground 
between  the  ujpip&r  and  the  nether  millstone.  In  short,  the 
christiaD  sobjecto  of  the  Sublime  Porte  feel  daily  all  the  miser- 
ies whidi  flow  fix)m  depodsm,  fn>m  anarchy,  from  slavery,  and 
from  religious  persecution.  If  anything  yet  remains  to  heighten 
such  a  picture,  let  it  be  added,  that  every  office  in  the  govern- 
ment is  not  only  actually,  but  professedly,  venal ;  the  pacha- 
lics,  the  vizierates,  the  cadiships,  and  whatsoever  other  deoom- 
inatbn  may  denote  the  depositary  of  power.  In  the  whole 
world,  sir,  there  is  no  such  oppression  felt  as  by  the  diristian 
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Oifebk  h  Tarious  parte  of  India,  to  be  aure,  the  government 
U  bad  enough ;  but  then  it  is  the  govemment  of  barbarians 
over  barbarians,  and  the  feeling  of  oppression  is,  of  oourse, 
not  80  keen.  There  the  oppressed  are  perhaps  not  better 
than  their  opjuressors ;  but  in  the  case  of  Greece,  there  are 
millions  of  christian  men,  not  without  knowledge,  not  without 
relmement,  ,not  without  a  strong  thirst  for  all  the  pleasures  of 
civilised  life,  trampled  into  the  very  earth,  century  after  cen- 
tury, by  a  pillaging,  savage,  relentless  soldiery.  Bir,  the  case 
18  unique.  Th^re  exists^  and  has  existed,  nothing  like  it  The 
world  has  no  such  misery  to  show ;  there  is  no  case  in  which 
christian  communities  can  be  called  upon  with  audi  emphasis 
ofappeal. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  Mr.  Qiairman,  indeed  I  need  have 
aaid  nothing,  to  satisfy  the  house,  that  it  must  be  some  new 
combination  of  circumstances,  or  new  views  of  policy  in  the  cab- 
inets of  Europe,  which  have  caused  this  interesting  struggle  not 
merely  to  be  r^arded  with  indifference,  but  to  be  marked  with 
opprobrium.  The  very  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  contest  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Greeks,  sufiicientiy  indicates  what  must 
be  the  feeling  of  every  individual,  and  every  government,  that 
is  not  biased  by  a  particular  interest,  or  a  particular  feeling,  to 
disregard  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity. 

And  now,  sir,  what  has  been  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  Al- 
lied  Powers  in  regard  to  this  contest?  When  the  revolution 
broke  out,  the  sovereigns  were  in  congress  at  Laybadi ;  and 
the  papers  of  that  assembly  sufficiently  manifest  their  senti- 
ments. They  proclaimed  their  abhorrence  of  those  "^  criminal 
Qombinations  which  had  been  formed  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe ; "  and,  although  it  is  possible  that  this  denunciation 
was  aimed,  more  particularly,  at  the  disturbances  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Wailachia  and  Moldavia,  yet  no  exception  is  made, 
fix>m  its  general  terms,  in  j&vor  of  those  events  in  Greece  wkidi 
were  properly  the  commencement  of  her  revolution,  and  which 
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these  dedaratioDs.  Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  Ruasia 
was  a  leading  party  in  this  denunciation  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Greeks  to  achieve  their  liberation ;  and  it  cannot  but  be  ex- 
pected by  Russia  that  the  world  will  also  remember  what  part 
she  herself  has  heretofore  acted  in  the  same  concern.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  within  the  last  halAsentury,  she  has  again  and 
again  excited  the  Greeks  torebellioii  against  the  Porte,aodthat 
she  has  constantly  kept  alive  in  them  the  hope  that  she  would, 
one  day,  by  her  own  great  power,  break  the  yoke  of  their  op> 
pressor.  Indeed,  the  earnest  attention  with  which  Russia  has 
regarded  Greece,  goes  much  further  back  than  to  the  time  I 
have  mentioned.  Ivan  the  Third,  in  14B2,  having  eqxHised  a 
Gredaa  prineeaa,  heiress  of  the  last  Ghreek  emperor,  discarded 
St|  George  from  the  Russian  arms,  and  adopted,  in  its  stead, 
the  Greek  two4ieaded  black  eagle,  which  has  continued  in  the 
Russian  arms  to' the  present  day.  In  virtue  of  the  same  mar- 
riage, the  Russian  princes  daim  the  Greek  throne  as  their  in- 
heritance. 

Under  Peter  the  Great,  the  policy  of  Russia  developed  itself 
more  fully.  In  1690,  he  rendered  himself  master  of  Azof,  and 
in  1698,  obtained  the  right  to  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  to 
maintain,  by  that  route,  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  had  emmissaries  throughout  Greece,  and  par- 
ticularly applied  himself  to  gain  the  clci^.  lie  adopted  the 
Labarum  of  Constantine,  "^  In  hoc  signo  vinces ; ''  and  medals 
were  struck,  with  the  inscription,  ^  Petrus  L  Russo-Grsecorum 
Imperator."  In  whatever  new  direction  the  principles  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  may  now  lead  the  politics  of  Russia,  or  whatever 
course  she  may  suppose  Christianity  now  prescribes  to  her  in 
regard  to  the  Greek  cause,  the  time  has  been  when  she  professed 
to  be  contending  for  that  cause,  as  identified  with  Christianity, 
The  white  banner  under  which  the  soldiers  of  Peter  1.  usually 
fought,  bore,  as  its  inscription,  ^  In  the  name  of  the  Prince,  and  for 
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our  country."  Relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Greeks,  in  his  war  with 
the  Porte,  he  changed  the  white  flag  to  red,  and  displayed  on 
it  the  words,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  and  for  Christianity."  The 
unfortunate  issue  of  this  war  is  well  known.  Though  Anne  and 
Elizabeth,  the  successors  of  Peter,  did  not  possess  his  active 
diaracter,  they  kept  up  a  constant  communication  with  Greece, 
and  held  out  hopes  of  restoring  the  Greek  empire.  Catharine 
IL,  as  is  well  known,  excited  a  general  revolt  in  1760.  A  Rus- 
sian fleet  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  Russian  army 
was  landed  in  the  Morea.  The  Greeks,  in  the  end,  were  dis- 
gusted by  being  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Rus- 
sia, and  the  empress  was  disgusted  because  they  refused  to  take 
it  In  1T74,  peace  was  signed  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
and  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  were  left  to  their  fate.  By  this 
treaty,  the  Porte  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  khan 
of  the  Crimea ;  a  preliminary  step  to  the  acquisition  of  that 
country  by  Russia.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  as  a  circum- 
stance which  distinguished  this  from  most  other  diplomatic 
transactions,  that  it  conceded  the  right  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  P©. 
tersburg  of  intervention  in  the  interior  affiiirs  of  Turkey,  in 
regard  to  whatever  concerned  the  religion  of  the  Greeka  The 
cruelties  and  massacres  that  happened  to  the  Greeks  after  the 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  Uie  gen- 
eral pardon  whk:h  had  been  stipulated  for  them,  need  not  now 
be  recited.  Instead  of  retracing  the  deplorable  picture,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  in  this  respect,  the  past  is  justly  reflected 
in  the  present  The  empress  soon  after  invaded  and  conquered 
the  Crimea,  and  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Kerson,  its  capital, 
caused  to  be  inscribed, "  The  road  to  Byzantium."  The  present 
emperor,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  manifested  an  intention 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  Catharine  II.  as  his  own,  and  the  world 
has  not  been  right  in  all  its  suspicions,  if  a  project  for  the  par- 
tition of  Turkey  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  n^otiations  of  Na- 
pokoQ  and  Alexander  at  Tilsit 
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An  this  course  of  policy  seems  suddenly  to  be  diaiiged. 
Turkey  is  no  longer  regarded,  it  would  appear,  as  an  object  of 
partition  or  acquisition,  and  Greek  revolts  have  all  at  once  be- 
come, according  to  the  declaration  of  Laybach,  ^criminal  com- 
binations." The  recent  congress  at  Verona  exceeded  its  prede- 
cessor at  Laybach,  in  its  denunciations  of  the  Greek  struggle. 
In  the  drcular  of  the  14th  of  December,  1822,  it  declared  the 
Grecian  resistance  to  the  Turkish  power  to  be  rash  and  culpa- 
ble,  and  lamented  that  ^  the  firebrand  of  rebellion  had  been 
thrown  into  the  Ottoman  empire.''  This  rebuke  and  crimina- 
tioo  we  know  to  have  proceeeded  on  those  settled  principles  of 
oooduct  which  the  continental  powers  had  prescribed  for  them- 
selves. The  sovereigns  saw,  as  well  as  others,  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks ;  they  knew,  as  well  as  others,  that  it  was 
most  natural  and  most  justifiable  that  they  should  endeavor,  at 
whatever  hazard,  to  change  that  condition.  They  knew  that 
that  they  themselves,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  had  more  than 
once  ui^ged  the  Greeks  to  similar  efforts ;  that  they  themselves 
had  thrown  the  same  firebrand  into  the  midst  of  the  Ottoman 
empre.  And  yet,  so  much  does  it  seem  to  be  their  fixed  ob- 
ject to  discountenance  whatsoever  threatens  to  disturb  the  actual 
government  of  any  country,  that,  christians  as  they  were,  and 
allied,  as  they  professed  to  be,  for  purposes  most  important  to 
human  happiness,  and  religion,  they  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  they  have  wholly  forborne  to  exercise 
any  compassion  to  the  Greeks,  simply  because  they  thought 
that  they  saw,  in  the  stru^les  of  the  Morea,  the  sign  of  revo- 
lution. This,  then,  is  coming  to  a  plain,  practical  result  The 
Grecian  revolution  has  been  discouraged,  discountenanced,  and 
denounced,  for  no  reason  but  because  it  is  a  revolution.  Inde- 
pendent of  all  inquiry  into  the  reasonableness  of  its  causes,  or 
the  enormity  of  the  oppression  which  produced  it ;  regardless 
of  the  peculiar  claims  which  Greece  possesses  upon  the  eivilixed 
world ;  and  regardless  of  what  has  been  their  own  conduct 
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toWkrd  lier  fer  a  omtmy ;  regardless  of  tlie  interest  of  the  cliris- 
tifib  religion, — ^the  sovereigns  at  Verona  seized  upon  the  case 
of  the  Greel^  revolution  ss  one  above  all  others  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  fixed  principles  of  their  policy.  The  abominable 
rule  of  the  Porte  on  one  side,  the  valor  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  christian  Grreeks  on  the  other,  furnished  a  case  likely  to  con- 
vince even  an  incredulous  world  of  the  sincerity  of  the  profes- 
flioDs  of  the  Allied  Powers.  They  embraced  the  occasion  with 
apparent  ardor;  and  the  world,  I  trust,  is  satisfied. 

We  see  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  direct  and  actual  applica- 
tion of  that  system  whidi  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  We 
see  it  in  the  very  case  of  Greece.  We  learn,  authentically  and 
indisputably,  that  the  Allied  Powers,  holding  that  all  changes 
in  legislation  and  administration  ought  to  proceed  fh>m  kings 
alone,  were  wholly  inexorable  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks, 
and  wholly  hostile  to  their  success.  Now  it  is  upon  this  prac- 
tical result  of  the  principle  of  the  continental  powers  that  I 
wish  this  house  to  intimate  its  opinion.  The  great  question  is 
.  A  question  of  principle.  Greece  is  only  the  signal  instance  of 
the  application  of  that  principle.  If  the  principle  be  right,  if 
we  esteem  it  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  if  we  have  no- 
thing to  say  against  it,  or  if  we  deem  ourselves  unfit  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  then,  of  course,  no  resolution  ought 
to  pass.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  principles  not  only  utterly  hostile  to  our  own 
free  institutions,  but  hostile  also  to  the  independence  of  all  na- 
tions^ and  altogether  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  human  nature ;  i^  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  see  a 
most  striking  exposition  and  application  of  those  principles, 
and  if  we  deem  our  own  opinions  to  be  entitled  to  any  weight 
fai  the  estimation  of  mankind ;  then  I  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
adopt  some  sudi  measure  as  the  proposed  resolution. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  sir,  that  as  early  as  July,  1821, 
Baron  Strogonoff,  the  Russian  mmister  at  Constantinople,  rep- 
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wwBtod  <o  Ae  Porte  timt^  if  tiie  undistinganiiod  msumcres^ct 
the  Greeks,  boCh  of  such  as  were  in  opoi  resistanoe  and  of  those 
who  remained  patient  in  their  submission,  were  oontitmed,  and 
should  become  a  settled  habit,  they  would  give  just  cause  of 
war  against  the  Porte  to  all  diristian  states.  This  was  in  1821. 
It  was  Mowed,  early  in  the  next  year,  by  that  indescribable 
enormity,  that  appalling  monument  of  barbarian  cruelty,  the 
deatroctioii  of  Sdo;  a  scene  I  shall  not  attempt  to  desr^ribe ;  a 
from  which  human  nature  shrinks  shuddering  away  ;  a 
havii^  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Men  man. 
Tbm  floene,  too,  was  quickly  followed  by  the  massacres  in  Cy- 
prus ;  and  all  these  things  were  perfectly  known  to  the  christian 
powers  assembled  at  Verona.  Yet  these  powers,  instead  of 
acting  upon  the  case  supposed  by  Baron  Strogonof!^  and  which 
€De  would  think  had  been  then  fully  made  out ;  instead  of  be- 
ing moved  by  any  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Greeks, 
these  powers^  these  christian  powers,  rebuke  their  gallantry  and 
insult  their  sufferings  by  accusing  them  of  ^  throwing  a  fire- 
brand into  the  Ottonum  empire.^ 

Sudi,  sir,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principles  on  which  the 
oontinental  powers  of  Europe  have  agreed  hereafler  to  act ;  and 
this,  an  eminent  instance  of  the  application  of  those  principles. 
I  shall  not  detain  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  any  at- 
tempt to  radte  the  events  of  the  Greek  struggle  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Its  origin  may  be  found,  doubtless,  in  that  improved 
state  of  knowledge  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  gradually 
taking  place  in  that  country.  The  emancipation  of  the  Greeks 
has  been  a  subject  frequently  discussed  in  modem  times.  They 
themselves  are  represented  as  having  a  vivid  remembrance  of 
the  distinction  of  their  ancestors,  not  unmixed  with  an  indignant 
feeling  that  civilized  and  christian  Europe  should  not  ere  now 
have  aided  them  in  breaking  their  intolerable  fetters. 

In  1810,  a  society  was  founded  in  Vienna  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Grecian  literature.    It  was  connected  with  a  similar 
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institution  at  Athens,  and  another  in  Thessaly,  called  the  <^  Gym* 
nasium  of  Mount  Pelion."  The  treasury  and  general  office  of 
the  institution  were  established  at  Munich.  No  political  object 
was  avowed  by  these  institutions,  probably  none  contemplated. 
Still,  however,  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  their  efiect  m  hastenuig 
that  condition  of  things  in  which  the  Greeks  felt  competent  to 
the  establishment  of  their  independence.  Many  young  men 
have  been  for  years  annually  sent  to  the  universities  in  the 
western  states  of  Europe  for  their  education ;  and,  after  the 
general  pacification  of  Europe,  many  military  men,  discharged 
jfrom  other  employment,  were  ready  to  enter  even  into  so  un- 
promising a  service  as  that  of  the  revolutionary  Greeks. 

In  1820,  war  commenced  between  the  Porte  and  Ali,  the 
well-known  pacha  of  Albania.  DifiTerences  existed,  also,  with 
Persia  and  with  Russia.  In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1821,  an  insurrection  appeared  to  have  broken  out  in 
Moldavia,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  a  well- 
educated  soldier,  who  had  been  major-general  in  the  Russian 
service.  From  his  character,  and  the  number  of  those  who 
seemed  disposed  to  join  him,  he  was  sujgposed  to  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Thig,  however,  was  a 
great  mistake,  which  the  emperor,  then  at  Laybach,  took  an 
early  opportunity  to  rectify.  The  Poite,  it  would  seem,  how- 
ever, alarmed  at  these  occurrences  in  the  nortlK^  provinces, 
caused  search  to  be  made  of  all  vesssels  entering  the  Black 
Sea,  lest  arms  or  other  military  means  should  be  sent  in  that 
maimer  to  the  insurgents.  This  proved  inconvenient  to  the 
commerce  of  Russia,  and  caused  some  unsatisfactory  xorrcs- 
pondence  between  the  two  powers.  It  may  be  worthy  of  re- 
mark, as  an  exhibition  of  national  character,  tliat,  agitated  by 
these  appearances  of  intestine  commotion,  the  sultan  i&sued  a 
proclamation,  calling  on  all  true  Mussulmans  to  renounce  the 
pleasures  of  social  life,  to  prepare  arms  and  horses,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  manner  of  their  ancestors,  the  life  of  the  plams. 
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Tbe  Turic  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  had,  at  last,  caught 
somethmg  of  the  dangerous  contagion  of  European  civilization, 
nd  that  it  was  necessary  to  reform  his  habits,  by  recurring  to 
die  original  manners  of  military  roving  barbarians. 

h  was  about  this  time,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  comnienment  of 
1821,  that  the  revolution  burst  out  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
and  the  isles.  Groumstances,  certainly,  were  not  unfavorable, 
as  one  portion  of  the  Turkish  army  was  employed  in  the  war 
■gauist  Ali  Pacha,  in  Albania,  and  another  part  in  the  provin- 
ces n<Hrth  of  the  Danube.  The  Greeks  soon  possessed  thcm- 
aelves  of  the  open  country  of  the  Morea,  and  drove  their  enemy 
into  the  fortresses.  Of  these,  that  of  Tripolitza,  with  the  city, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
Having,  after  these  first  movements,  obtained  time  to  breathe, 
it  became,  of  course,  an  early  object  to  establish  a  government. 
For  this  purpose,  delegates  of  tlie  people  assembled,  imder  that 
name  which  describes  the  assembly  in  which  we  ourselves  sit, 
that  name  which  "  fi-ced  the  Atlantic,"  a  Congress,  A  writer, 
who  undertakes  to  render  to  the  civilized  world  that  service 
wludi  was  once  performwl  by  Edmund  Burke,  I  mean  the  com- 
j»ler  of  the  English  Annual  Register,  asks,  by  what  authority 
this  assembly  could  call  itself  a  congress.  Simply,  sir,  by  the 
same  authority  by  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
given  the  same  name  to  their  own  legislature.  We,  at  leasts 
should  be  naturally  inclined  to  think,  not  only  ns  far  as  names, 
but  things,  also,  are  concerned,  tliat  the  Gri*oks  could  hardly 
have  begun  their  revolution  under  better  auspices ;  since  they 
have  endeavored  to  render  a]»plicable  to  themselves  the  general 
principles  of  our  form  of  government,  as  well  as  its  name. 
This  constitution  went  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  year.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  with  Ali  Pacha  was  , 
ended,  he  having  surrendered,  and  being  afterward  assassinated, 
by  an  instance  of  treachery  and  perfidy,  which,  if  it  had  hap- 
pened elsewhere  than  under  the  government  of  the  Turks, 
VOL.  n.  G  10 
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would  have  deserved  notice.  The  negotiation  with  Russia,  too, 
took  a  turn  unfevorable  to  the  Greeks.  The  great  point  upon 
which  Russia  insisted,  beside  the  abandonment  of  the  measure 
of  searching  vessels  bound  to  the  Black  Sea,  was,  that  the  Porte 
should  withdraw  its  armies  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rus- 
sian frontiers ;  and  the  immediate  consequence  of  this,  when 
ejected,  was  to  add  so  much  more  to  the  disposable  force  ready 
to  be  employed  against  the  Greeks.  These  events  seemed  to 
have  left  the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish  empire,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1822,  in  a  condition  to  be  employed  against  the 
Greek  rebellion ;  and,  accordingly,  very  many  anticipated  the 
immediate  destruction  of  their  cause.  The  event,  however,  was 
ordered  otherwise.  Where  the  greatest  effort  was  made,  it  was 
met  and  defeated.  Entering  the  Morca  with  an  army  which 
seemed  capable  of  bearing  down  all  resistance,  the  Turks  were 
nevertheless  defeated  and  driven  back,  and  pursued  beyond  the 
isthmus,  within  which,  as  far  as  it  appears,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  they  have  not  been  able  to  set  their  foot. 

It  was  in  April  of  this  year  that  the  destruction  of  Scio  took 
place.  That  island,  a  sort  of  appanage  of  the  Sultana  mother, 
enjoyed  many  privileges  peculiar  to  itself,  hi  a  population  of 
130,000  or  140,000,  it  had  not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000 
Turks ;  indeed,  by  some  accounts,  not  near  as  many.  The  ab- 
sence of  these  ruffian  masters  had  in  some  degree,  allowed  op- 
portunity  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  society.  Here  was 
the  seat  of  modem  Greek  literature  ;  here  were  libraries,  print- 
ing presses,  and  other  establishments,  which  indicate  some  ad- 
vancement in  refinement  and  knowledge.  Certain  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Samos,  it  would  seem,  envious  of  this  compiirative 
happiness  of  Scio,  landed  upon  the  island  in  an  irregular  multitude, 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  its  inhabitants  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  countrymen  against  their  oppressors.  These^ 
being  joined  by  the  peasantry,  marched  to  the  city  and  drove 
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Ae  Turks  into  the  castle.  The  Turkish  fleet,  lately  reinforced 
from  Egypt,  happened  to  be  in  the  neighboring  seas,  and,  learn- 
ing these  events,  landed  a  force  on  the  island  of  fifteen  thousand 
men.  There  was  nothing  to  resist  such  an  army.  Tliese  troops 
immediately  entered  the  city,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  mas- 
sacre. The  city  was  fired  ;  and  in  four  days  the  fire  and  sword 
of  the  Turk  rendered  the  beautiful  Scio  a  clotted  mass  of  blood 
and  ashes.  The  details  are  too  shocking  to  be  recited.  Forty 
thousand  women  and  children,  unhnppily  saved  from  the  gen- 
eral destruction,  were  afterward  sold  in  the  market  of  Smyrna, 
and  sent  off  into  distant  and  hopeless  servitude.  Even  on  the 
wharves  of  our  own  cities,  it  has  been  said,  liave  been  sold  the 
utensils  of  those  hearths,  which  now  exist  no  longer.  Of  the 
whole  population  which  I  have  mentioned,  not  above  nine  hun- 
dred persons  were  left;  living  upon  the  island.  I  will  only  re- 
peat, sir,  that  these  tragical  scenes  wore  as  fully  known  at  the 
congress  of  Verona,  as  they  arc  now  known  to  ns ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  call  on  the  powers  that  c^nistituted  that  con- 
gress, in  the  name  of  conscience  and  in  the  name  of  humanity, 
to  tell  us  if  there  be  nothing  even  in  these  unparalleled  excesses 
of  Turkish  barbarity,  to  excite  a  sentiment  of  cf  mi  passion;  no- 
thing which  they  regai'd  as  so  objectionable  as  even  tlie  very 
idea  of  popular  resistance  to  power. 

The  events  of  the  year  which  has  just  passed  l)y,  as  far  as 
they  have  become  known  to  us,  have  been  even  more  favorable 
to  the  Greeks  than  those  of  the  year  preceding.  I  omit  all  de- 
tails, as  being  as  well  known  to  others  as  to  myself.  Sufiice  it 
to  say,  that  with  no  other  enemy  to  contend  with,  and  no  diver- 
sion of  his  force  to  other  oVyects,  the  Porte  has  not  been  able  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Morea ;  and  that,  by  the  last  accounts, 
it«  arnii(»  were  acting  defensively  in  Thessaly.  1  pass  over, 
also,  the  naval  engagements  of  the  Greeks,  although  that  is  a 
mode  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  calculated  to  excel,  and  in 
which  they  have  already  performed  actions  of  such  distinguished 
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skill  ani]  l.r.ivorv.  as  wciilil  ih'aw  a|'|>!aii-('  upon  the  host  mari- 
ners in  the  world.  The  present  state  of  the  war  would  seem 
to  be,  that  the  Greeks  possess  the  whole  of  the  Morea,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Patras,  Coron,  and  Modon ; 
all  Candia,  but  one  fortress;  and  most  of  the  other  islands. 
They  possess  the  citadel  of  Athens,  Missolonghi,  and  several 
other  places  in  Livadia.  They  have  been  able  to  act  on  the 
offensive,  and  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  isthmus.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  their  marine  is  weakened ;  probably,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  strengthened.  But,  what  is  most  of  all 
important,  they  have  obtained  time  and  experience.  They  have 
awakened  a  sympathy  throughout  Europe  and  throughout  Amer- 
ica ;  and  they  have  formed  a  government  which  seems  suited 
to  the  emergency  of  their  condition. 

Sir,  they  have  done  much.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to 
compare  their  achievements  with  our  own.  We  began  our 
revolution,  already  possessed  of  government,  and,  compara- 
tively, of  civil  liberty.  Our  ancestors  had  for  centuries  been 
accustomed  in  a  great  measure  to  govern  themselves.  They 
were  well  acquainted  with  popular  elections  and  legislative  as- 
semblies, and  the  general  principles  and  practice  of  free  gov- 
ernments. They  had  little  else  to  do  tlian  to  throw  off  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  parent  state.  Enough  was  still  left, 
both  of  law  and  of  organization,  to  conduct  society  in  its  accus- 
tomed course,  and  to  unite  men  together  for  a  common  object 
The  Greeks,  of  course,  could  act  with  little  concert  at  the  be- 
ginning ;  they  wfere  unaccustomed  to  the  exercise  of  power, 
without  experience,  with  limited  knowledge,  without  aid,  and 
surrounded  by  nations  which,  whatever  claims  the  Greeks 
might  seem  to  have  upon  them,  have  afforded  them  nothing  but 
discouragement  and  reproach.  They  have  held  out,  however, 
for  three  campaigns ;  and  that,  at  least,  is  something.  Con- 
stantinople and  the  northern  provinces  have  sent  forth  thou- 
sands of  troops ;  they  have  been  defeated.     Tripoli,  and  Al- 
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gien,  and  Egypt,  have  contributed  their  marine  contingents ; 
they  have  not  kept  the  ocean.  Hordes  of  Tartars  have  crossed 
the  Bosphorus ;  they  have  died  where  the  Persians  died.  The 
powerful  monarchies  in  the  neighborhood  have  denounced  their 
canae,  and  admonished  them  to  abandon  it  and  submit  to  their 
fiite.  They  have  answered  them,  that,  although  two  hundred 
thousand  of  their  countrymen  have  ofiered  up  their  lives,  there 
yet  remain  lives  to  offer ;  and  that  it  is  the  determination  of 
aUf  "yea,  of  all,"  to  persevere  until  they  shall  have  estab- 
lished th^  liberty,  or  until  the  power  of  their  oppressors  shall 
have  relieved  them  from  the  burden  of  existence.  ^ 

It  may  now  be  asked,  perhaps,  whether  the  expression  of  our 
own  sympathy,  and  that  of  the  country,  may  do  thcin  good  1 
I  hope  it  may.  It  may  give  them  courage  and  spirit,  it  may 
assure  them  of  public  regard,  teach  them  that  they  are  not 
wholly  forgotten  by  the  civilized  world,  and  inspire  them  with 
constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  tlicir  great  end.  At  any  rate,  sir, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  measure  which  I  have  proposed  is  duo 
to  our  own  character,  and  called  for  by  our  own  duty.  When 
we  shall  have  dischitrged  that  duty,  wo  may  leave  the  rest  to 
the  disposition  of  Providence. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  doubted  that  this  measure  is  en- 
tirely pacific,  I  profess  my  inability  to  perceive  tliat  it  has 
any  possible  tendency  to  involve  our  neutral  relations.  If  the 
resolution  pass,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  immediately  acted  on. 
It  will  not  be  acted  on  at  all,  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres- 
ident, a  proper  and  safe  occasion  for  acting  ui)on  it  sluill  arise. 
If  we  adopt  the  resolution  to-day,  our  relations  with  every  for- 
eign state  will  be  to-morrow  precisely  wliat  they  now  are. 
The  resolution  will  be  sufficient  to  express  our  sentiments  on 
the  subjects  to  which  I  liave  adverted.  Useful  to  tliat  j)urj)ose, 
it  can  be  mischievous  to  no  purpose.  If  the  topic  were  prop- 
erly introduced  into  the  message,  it  cannot  be  impnjperly  in- 
troduced into  discussion  in  this  house.     If  it  were  proper,  which 
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no  one  doubts,  for  the  president  to  express  his  opinions  upon 
it,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  improper  for  us  to  express  ours.  The 
only  certain  effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  express,  in  a  form 
usual  in  bodies  constituted  like  this,  our  approbation  of  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  message.  Do  we  wish  to  withhold  that 
approbation]  The  resolution  confers  on  the  president  no 
new  power,  nor  does  it  enjoin  on  him  the  exercise  of  any  new 
duty  ;  nor  does  it  hasten  him  in  the  discharge  of  any  existing 
duty. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  this  resolution  can  add  anything  to 
those  excitements  which  it  has  been  supposed,  I  think  very 
causelessly,  might  possibly  provoke  the  Turkish  government  to 
acts  of  hostility.  There  is  already  the  message,  expressing  the 
hope  of  success  to  the  Greeks  and  disaster  to  the  Turks,  in  a 
much  stronger  manner  than  is  to  be  implied  from  the  terms  of 
this  resolution.  There  is  the  correspondence  between  the  sec- 
retary of  state  and  the  Greek  agent  in  London,  already  made 
public^  in  which  similar  wishes  are  expressed,  and  a  continuance 
of  the  correspondence  apparently  invited.  I  might  add  to  this, 
the  unexampled  burst  of  feeling  which  this  cause  has  called 
forth  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  notorious  fact  of  pecu- 
niary contributions  made  throughout  the  country  for  its  aid  and 
advancement.  After  all  this,  whoever  can  see  cause  of  danger 
to  our  pacific  relations  from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  has 
a  keener  vision  than  I  can  pretend  to.  Sir,  there  is  no  aug- 
mented danger ;  there  is  no  danger.  The  question  comes  at 
last  to  this,  whether,  on  a  subject  of  this  sort,  this  house  holds 
an  opinion  which  is  worthy  to  be  expressed. 

Even  suppose,  sir,  an  agent  or  commissioner  were  to  be  im- 
mediately sent — ^a  measure  which  I  myself  believe  to  be  the 
proper  one — there  is  no  breach  of  neutrality,  nor  any  just  cause 
of  offense.  Such  an  agent,  of  course,  would  not  be  accredited  ; 
he  would  not  be  a  public  minister.  The  object  would  be  in- 
quiry and  information;  inquiry  which  wo  have  a  right  to  make, 
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infennadon  which  we  are  interested  to  possess.  If  a  dismemr 
berment  of  the  Turkish  empire  be  taking  place,  or  has^  already 
taken  place ;  if  a  new  state  be  rising,  or  be  already  risen,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  who  can  doubt,  that,  without  any  breach  of 
neutrality,  we  may  inform  ourselves  of  these  events  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  own  concerns  1 

The  Greeks  have  declared  the  Turkish  coasts  in  a  state  of 
blockade ;  may  we  not  inform  ourselves  whether  this  blockade 
be  nominal  or  real?  and,  of  course,  whether  it  shall  be  re- 
garded or  disregarded  ?  The  greater  our  trade  may  happen 
to  be  with  Smyrna,  a  consideration  which  seems  to  have 
alarmed  some  gentlemen,  the  greater  is  the  reason,  in  my 
opinion,  why  we  should  seek  to  be  accurately  informed  of 
those  events  which  may  affect  its  safety. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible,  therefore,  for  any  reasonable 
man  to  imagine  that  this  resolution  can  expose  us  to  the  reseD^ 
ment  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

As  little  reason  is  there  for  fearing  its  consequences  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  Allied  Powers.  They  may,  very  naturally,  dis- 
like our  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  the  Greek  revolution ; 
but  what  those  sentiments  are  they  will  much  more  explicitly 
learn  in  the  president's  message  than  in  this  resolution.  Tliey 
might,  indeed,  prefer,  that  we  should  express  no  opposition  to 
the  doctrines  which  they  have  avowed,  and  the  application  whicll 
they  have  made  of  those  doctrines  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  But 
I  trust  we  are  not  disposed  to  leave  them  in  any  doubt  as  to 
our  sentiments  upon  these  important  subjects.  They  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions,  and  do  not  call  that  expression  of  opin- 
ion an  interference ;  in  which  respect  they  are  right,  as  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  such  cases  is  not  such  an  interference  as 
would  justify  the  Greeks  in  considering  the  powers  at  war  with 
them.  For  the  same  reason,  any  expression  which  we  may 
make  of  different  principles  and  different  sympathies  is  no  In- 
terference.    No  one  would  call  the  president's  message  an  in- 
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terferenoe ;  and  yet  it  is  muoh  stronger  in  that  respect  tbui 
this  resolution.  If  either  of  them  could  he  construed  to  he  an 
interference,  no  douht  it  would  he  improper,  at  least  it  would 
be  so  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject ;  for  the  very  thing 
which  I  have  attempted  to  resbt  in  the  course  of  these  observa- 
tions is  the  right  of  foreign  interference.  But  neither  the  mes- 
sage nor  the  resolution  has  that  character.  There  is  not  a 
power  in  Europe  that  can  suppose,  that,  in  expressing  our  opin- 
ions on  this  occasion,  we  are  governed  by  any  desire  of  a^;raQ- 
dizing  ourselves  or  of  injuring  others.  We  do  no  more  than 
to  maintain  those  established  principles  in  which  we  have  an 
interest  in  common  with  other  nations,  and  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  new  principles  and  new  rules,  calculated  to  destroy 
the  relative  independence  of  states,  and  particularly  hostile  to 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  government 

I  dose,  then,  sir,  with  repeating,  that  the  object  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interesting  occasion  of  the 
Greek  revolution  to  make  our  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
the  Allied  Powers,  both  as  they  are  laid  down  in  principle  and 
as  they  are  applied  in  practice. 

I  think  it  right,  too,  sir,  not  to  be  unseasonable  in  the  ex- 
pression of  our  r^ard,  and,  as  &r  as  that  goes  in  evincing  our 
feelings  in  consonance  with  a  long  oppressed  and  now  strug- 
gling people.  I  am  not  of  those  who  would,  in  the  hour  of  ut- 
most peril,  withhold  such  encouragement  as  might  be  properly 
and  lawfully  given,  and,  when  the  crisis  should  be  past,  over- 
whelm the  rescued  sufferer  with  kindness  and  caresses.  The 
Greeks  address  the  civilized  world  with  a  pathos  not  easy  to  be 
resisted.  They  invoke  our  &vor  by  more  moving  considera- 
tions than  can  well  belong  to  the  condition  of  any  other  people. 
They  stretch  out  their  arms  to  the  christian  communities  of  the 
earth,  beseeching  them,  by  a  generous  recollection  of  their  an- 
cestors,  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  desolated  and  mined 
cities  and  villages,  by  their  wives  and  children  sold  into  an  ao- 
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caned  sUtTery,  by  their  own  blood,  which  they  seem  willing 
to  pour  out  like  water,  by  the  common  &ith,  and  in  the  name, 
whidi  unites  all  christians,  that  they  would  extend  to  them  at 
least  some  token  of  compassionate  regard. 
▼OL.  n.  G* 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A   DEDICATORY   ORATOR. 


BUiJKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE 


At  the  time  b«  was  called  npon  to  deliver  the  address  at  the  Ujing  ef  the  oomer^ 
•tone  of  the  Banker  Hill  Monument,  Mr.  Wehster  had  never  perfbrmed  a  tfimllar 
•ervlee ;  nor  had  it  been  very  common  to  require  each  services  on  such  occasions; 
bat  the  manner  in  which  he  that  day  discharged  hb  daty  not  only  covered  his  own 
name  with  undying  luster,  but  brought  the  practice  Into  such  repute,  that  nothing 
can  now  be  erected,  firom  a  school-house  to  a  cathedral,  without  its  being  consecrated 
by  a  public  dedication.  No  man,  however,  of  all  that  have  followed  in  the  footstcpa 
of  Mr.  Webster,  has  ever  surpassed,  or  equaled,  or  very  nearly  approached  the  great 
model,  who,  at  the  time  this  addrees  was  delivered,  was  not  foriy-thif  years  9f  age 
His  address  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  is  nearlj 
•qnaltoit 


THE  BUNKER  HILL  MONUMENT. 

Alf  ADDRI88   DXLITKBKD   AT  THE   LATINO  OF  THX  OORMXR-flTONE  OF  IBX 
BUNKER  HILL  MONTTIIEXT,  AT  CHARLE8T0WN,  1IA88.,  JUNE  17,  182S.     ' 

This  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves 
the  feeling  which  the  occasion  has  excited.  These  thousands 
of  human  fiioes,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and  from  the 
impulses  of  a  common  gratitude  turned  reverently  to  heaven 
in  this  spacious  temple  of  the  firmament,  proclaim  that  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  anything  in  local  association  fit  to  afieet 
the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions 
which  agitate  us  here.  We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our 
fkthers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguished  by  their  valor,  their 
constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  We  are  here,  not 
to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into  notice 
an  obscure  and  unknown  spot  If  our  humble  purpose  had 
never  been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  bom,  the 
17th  of  June,  1T75,  would  have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subs^ 
quent  history  would  have  poured  its  light,  and  the  eminence 
where  we  stand  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  succcessive 
generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what  may 
be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent ;  and  we  know 
that  our  posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  suffer  and  ex^ 
joy  the  allotments  of  humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  proba- 
ble train  of  great  events;  we  know  that  our  own  fortunes  have 
been  happily  cast ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should 
be  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences  which  have 
guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were  bom,  and  settled 
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the  condition  in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our  ex- 
istence which  God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  with- 
out feeling  something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  with- 
out being  reminded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes 
and  our  own  existence.  It  is  more  impossible  for  us,  there- 
fore, than  for  others,  to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds  that 
intereisting,  I  may  say  that  most  touching  and  pathetic  scene, 
when  the  great  discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the  deck  of  his 
shattered  bark,  the  shades  of  night  hlVmg  on  the  sea,  yet  no 
man  sleeping ;  tossed  on  the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean, 
yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate  hope  and  despair  tossing 
his  own  troubled  thoughts;  extending  forward  his  harassed 
fi'ame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  till 
Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstacy, 
in  blessing  his  vision  witli  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected  with  our  fatea, 
and  therefore  still  more  interesting  to  our  feelings  and  affections^ 
is  the  settlement  of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from  En- 
gland. We  cherish  every  memorial  of  these  worthy  ancestors ; 
we  celebrate  their  patience  and  fortitude;  we  admire  their 
daring  enterprise;  we  teach  our  children  to  venerate  their 
piety ;  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  being  descended  from  men 
who  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  founding  civil  institutions 
on  the  great  and  united  principles  of  human  freedom  and  hu- 
man knowledge.  To  us,  their  children,  the  story  of  their  la- 
bors and  sufferings  can  never  be  without  its  interest.  Wo  shall 
not  stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  while  the  sea 
continues  to  wash  it ;  nor  will  our  brethren  in  another  early 
and  ancient  colony  forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment, 
till  their  river  shall  cease  to  flow  by  it  No  vigor  of  youth, 
no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  lead  the  nation  to  forget  the  spots 
where  its  infancy  was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent,  which  we 
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fire  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy  of  modem 
times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world,  is  the 
American  revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  we  are 
brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of  country,  by  our 
admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal  ser- 
vices and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  society  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  early  friends  of  American  independence.  They  have 
thought,  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be  more  propitious 
than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  period  ;  that  no  place 
could  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and  that  no 
day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking,  than  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought.  The  founda- 
tion of  that  monument  we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities 
suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have 
begun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that, 
springing  from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solid- 
ity and  unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain  as  long  as  Heaven 
permits  the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude  of 
those  who  have  reared  it 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is 
most  safely  deposited  in  the  imiversal  remembrance  of  man- 
kind. We  know,  that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  as- 
cend, not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them, 
its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in 
an  age  of  knowledge^  hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  fu- 
ture times.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less 
broad  than  the  earth  itself  can  carry  information  of  the  events 
we  commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone ;  and  that  no 
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structure,  vhich  ^lall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our 
object  is,  by  this  edifice  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
Tftlue  and  Importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  r^ard  for  the 
principles  of  the  revolution*  Human  beings  are  composed,  not 
of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sentiment ;  and 
diat  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  opening 
proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart  Let  it  not  be  suppposed 
that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  t)r  even  to 
cherish  a  mere  military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler. 
We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national  independence, 
and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever. 
We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  ben- 
efit which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy 
influences  which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on 
the  general  interests  of  mankuid.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to 
mark  a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  poster- 
ity. We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn 
his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished 
where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  revolution  was  fought  We 
wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  that  event  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We 
wish  that  infency  may  leam  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from 
maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it, 
and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We 
wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst 
of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as 
they  come  upon  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon 
us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward, 
and  be  assured  that  the  foimdations  of  our  national  power  still 
stand  strong.     We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  toward  heaven 
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among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicatdd  to  God, 
may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last  ob- 
ject on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the 
first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something  whidi 
shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country. 
Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events  so  various 
and  so  importaiit  that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centi^ 
ries,  are,  in  our  times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  sin- 
gle lifb.  When  has  it  happened  that  history  has  had  so  mudi 
to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as  since  the  17th  of  June, 
1T75  ?  "Our  own  revolution,  which,  under  other  circumstances^ 
might  itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, has  been  achieved ;  twenty-four  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent states  erected ;  and  a  general  government  established  over 
them,  so  safe,  so  wise,  so  fi^e,  so  practical,  that  we  might  well 
woudor  its  establishment  should  have  been  accomplished  so 
soon,  were  it  not  &r  the  greater  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been  established  at  all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have 
been  augmented  to  twelve,  the  great  forests  of  the  west  pros- 
trated beneath  the  arm  of  successful  industry,  and  the  dweUen 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  become  the  fel- 
low-dtizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate  the  hills  of 
New  England.  We  have  a  commerce,  that  leaves  no  sea  un- 
explored ;  navies,  whidi  take  no  law  (torn  superior  force ;  reve- 
nues, adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  almost 
without  taxation ;  and  peace  with  all  nations,  founded  on  equal 
rights  and  mutual  respect 

Europe,  within  the  same  period,  has  been  agitated  by  a 
mighty  revolution,  which,  while  it  has  been  felt  in  the  individ- 
ual condition  and  happiness  of  almost  every  man,  has  shaken 
VOL.  n.  11 
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to  the  center  her  political  &hnc^  and  dashed  against  one  an* 
other  thrones  whidi  had  stood  tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our 
continent,  our  own  example  has  been  followed,  and  colonies 
have  sprung  up  to  be  nations.  Unaccustomed  sounds  of  lib- 
erty and  free  government  have  reached  us  from  beyond  the 
track  of  the  sun ;  and  at  this  moment  the  dominion  of  Euro- 
pean power  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  where  we  stand 
to  the  south  pole,  is  annihilated  forever. 

In  the  mean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  sudi  has 
been  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  such  the  improve- 
ments in  legislation,  in  commerce,  in  the  arts,  in  letters,  and, 
above  all,  in  liberal  ideas  and  the  general  sjHrit  of  the  age,  that 
the  whole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the 
things  which  have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  we  are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it ;  and  we  now 
stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our  own  condition,  and 
to  look  abroad  on  the  brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while 
we  still  hold  among  us  some  of  those  who  were  active  agents 
in  the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are  now  here,  from  every  quar- 
ter of  New  England,  to  visit  once  more,  and  under  circumstan- 
0C8  so  afiecting,  I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming,  this  re- 
nowned theater  of  their  courage  and  patriotism. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives, 
that  you  might  behold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where 
you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour,  vnth  your  brothers 
and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  of  your 
country.  Behold,  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  indeed 
over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet ;  but  all 
else  how  changed  !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon, 
you  see  no  mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  rising  fix)m 
burning  Qiarlestown.  The  ground  strowed  with  the  dead  and 
the  dying ;  the  impetuous  charge ;  the  steady  and  suooessful 
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repulse ;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning  <^ 
all  that  is  manly  to  i*epeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms 
freely  and  fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror 
there  may  be  in  war  and  death — ^all  these  you  have  witnessed, 
but  you  witness  them  no  more.  ^1  is  peace.  The  heights  of 
yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs,  which  you  then  saw 
filled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of 
the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its 
whole  happy  population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you 
with  an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity 
of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the  foot  of  this  mount,  and 
seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance 
to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  de- 
fense. All  is  peace ;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of 
your  country's  happiness,  ere  you  slumber  forever  in  the  grave. 
He  has  allowed  you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  reward  pf 
your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed  us,  your  sons  and 
countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the  present 
generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here !  Time  and  the  sword  have 
thinned  your  i-anks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Read, 
Pomeroy,  Bridge!  our  eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amid  this  bro- 
ken band.  You  are  gathered  to  your  fathers,  and  live  only  tp 
your  country  in  her  grateful  remembrance  and  your  own  brig^ 
example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met 
the  common  fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to 
know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accom- 
plished. You  lived  to  see  your  country's  independence  estab- 
lished, and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the  light 
of  liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  peace,  like 

**  another  mom, 
Risen  on  mid-noon  ;'* 

and  the  sky  on  winch  you  closed  your  eyes  was  cloudless. 
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But  ah !  Him !  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause ! 
Him !  the  premature  victim  of  his  own  selMevoting  heart ! 
Him !  the  head  of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader 
of  our  military  bands,  whom  notliing  brought  hither  but  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  his  own  spirit !  Him  !  cut  off  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  hour  of  overwhelmmg  anxiety  and  thick  gloom ; 
fiJling  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise ;  pouring  out  his 
generous  blood  like  water,  before  he  knew  whether  it  would 
fertilize  a  land  of  fi:'eedom  or  of  bondage ! — how  shall  I  strug- 
gle with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the  utterance  of  thy  name ! 
Our  poor  work  may  perish;  but  thine  shall  endure!  This 
monument  may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon 
may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea ;  but  thy  memory  shall 
not  faSl !  Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  that 
beats  to  the  transports  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations 
shall  be  to  claim  kindred  with  thy  spirit  ! 

•  But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to 
confine  our  thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits 
who  hazarded  or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot  We 
have  the  happiness  to  rejoice  hero  in  the  presence  of  a  most 
worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of  the  whole  revolution- 
ary army. 

Veterans  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field. 
You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Mon- 
mouth, from  Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga. 
Veterans  of  half  a  century  !  when  in  your  youthful  days  you 
put  everything  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause,  good  as  that 
cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  yoin:  fondest  hopes 
did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this !  At  a  period  to 
whidi  you  could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive,  at 
a  moment  of  national  prosperity  such  as  you  could  never 
have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here  to  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  old  soldiera,  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  an  universal 
gratitude. 
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But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your  heaving  breasts  in- 
form me  that  even  this  is  not  an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that 
a  tumult  of  contending  feelings  rushes  upon  you.  The  images 
of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of  the  living,  throng  to  your 
embraces.  The  scene  overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it. 
May  the  Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining  years^ 
and  bless  diem !  And  when  you  shall  here  have  exchanged 
your  embraces,  when  you  shall  once  more  have  pressed  the 
hands  which  have  been  so  often  ettended  to  give  succor  in 
adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  victory,  then  look 
abroad  into  this  lovely  land  which  your  young  valor  defended, 
and  mark  the  happiness  with  which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a  name  you  have 
contributed  to  give  to  your  country,  and  what  a  praise  yoa 
have  added  to  freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  the  sympathy  and 
gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from  the  improved 
condition  of  mankind ! 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  me  any  particular  account 
of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June,  nor  any  detailed  narrative 
of  the  events  which  immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  &- 
miiiarly  known  to  all.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and  inter- 
esting controversy,  Massachusetts  and  the  town  of  Boston  had 
become  early  and  marked  objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the  Brit- 
ish parliament  This  had  been  manifested  in  the  act  for  alter- 
ing the  government  of  the  province,  and  in  that  for  shutting  up 
the  port  of  Boston.  Nothing  sheds  more  honor  on  our  early 
history,  and  nothmg  better  shows  how  little  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  colonies  were  known  or  regarded  in  England, 
than  the  impression  which  these  measures  everywhere  produced 
in  America.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  while  the  colonies 
would  be  terrified  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  Massadiusetts,  the  other  seaports  would  be  governed  by  a 
more  spirit  of  gain ;  and  that,  as  Boston  was  now  out  off'fix>m 
all  commerce,  the  unexpected  advantage  which  this  blow  on  bsr 
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was  calculated  to  confer  on  other  towns,  would  be  greedOj  en- 
joyed. How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived  themselTes ! 
How  little  they  knew  of  the  depth,  and  the  strength,  and  the 
intenseness  of  that  feeling  of  resistance  to  illegal  acts  of  power, 
which  possessed  the  whole  American  people !  Everywhere  the 
'  unworthy  boon  was  rejected  with  scom.  The  fortunate  occa- 
ffion  was  seized,  everywhere,  to  show  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  interest,  no  partial  inter- 
est, no  selfish  interest  The  temptation  to  profit  by  the  pun- 
ishment of  Boston  was  strongest  to  our  neighbors  of  Salem. 
Yet  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where  this  miserable  profiler 
was  spumed,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  lofly  self-respect,  and  the 
most  indignant  patriotism.  ^  We  are  deeply  affected,''  said  its 
inhabitants,  "  with  the  sense  of  our  public  calamities ;  but  the 
miseries  that  are  now  rapidly  hastening  on  our  brethren  in  the 
capital  of  the  province,  greatly  excite  our  commiseration.  By 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine  that  the  course 
of  trade  might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  we 
must  be  dead  to  eVery  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, could  we  indulge  a  thought  to  seize  on  wealth  and  raise 
our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of  our  sufiering  neighbors."  These 
noble  sentiments  were  not  confined  to  our  immediate  vidnity. 
In  that  day  of  general  affection  and  brotherhood,  the  blow  given 
to  Boston  smote  on  every  patriotic  heart  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  well  as 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire,  felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause 
to  be  their  own.  The  continental  congress,  then  holding  its  first 
session  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  its  sympathy  for  the  sufiering 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  addresses  were  received  from  all 
quarters,  assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  common  one,  and 
should  be  met  by  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifioes.  The 
congress  of  Massachusetts  responded  to  these  assurances ;  and 
in  an  address  to  the  congress  at  Philadelphia,  bearing  the  ofii- 
dal  signature,  perhaps  among  the  last,  of  the  immortal  War- 
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ran,  notwithstanding  the  seyerity  of  its  suffering  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  it  was  declared  that 
this  colony  "  is  ready,  at  all  times,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in 
the  cause  of  America*'' 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh  which  was  to  put  professions  to  the 
proo^  and  to  determine  whether  tlie  authors  of  these  mutual 
pledges  were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidings  of  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  had  no  sooner  spread,  than  it  was  univerv 
sally  felt  that  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  action.  A  spirit 
pervaded  all  ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep^ 
solemn,  determined, 

**  totem^ae  inAiaa  per  artoi 
Mens  ftgltat  molem,  et  magno  se  oorpore  misoet** 

War,  on  their  own  soil,  and  at  their  own  doors,  was,  indeed,  M 
strange  work  to  the  yeomanry  of.  New  England ;  but  their 
consciences  were  convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called 
them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  themselves  fix>m  the  per- 
ilous trial  The  ordinary  occupatk)ns  of  life  were  abandoned ; 
the  plow  was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow ;  wives  gave  up 
their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their  sons,  to  the  battlei 
of  a  dvil  war.  Death  might  come,  in  honor,  on  the  field ;  it 
might  come,  in  disgrace,  on  the  scaffold.  For  either  and  for 
both  they  were  prepared.  The  sentiment  of  Quincy  was  fiill 
in  their  hearts.  "  Blandishments,"  said  that  distinguished  mm 
of  genius  and  patriotism, "  wiU  not  &scinate  us,  nor  will  threats 
of  a  halter  intimidate ;  for,  under  Grod,  we  are  determined  that^ 
wheresoever,  whensoever,  or  howsoever  we  shsU  be  called  to 
make  our  exit,  we  will  die  €tee  men." 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England  colonies  standii^ 
here,  side  by  side,  to  triumph  or  to  fall  t(^ether ;  and  there 
was  with  them  from  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  what 
I  hope  will  remain  with  them  forever,  one  cause,  one  oountiy, 
one  heart 
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The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with  the  most  im- 
portant efi^cts  beyond  its  immediate  results  as  a  military  ex^ 
gagement^  It  created  at  onoe  a  state  of  open,  public  war. 
There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  question  of  proceeding  against 
individuals,  as  guilty  of  treason  or  rebellion.  That  fearful  crisiB 
was  past  The  appeal  now  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  the  spirit  and  tbe  resources  of  the  people 
would  hold  out,  till  the  object  should  be  accomplished.  Nor 
were  its  general  consequences  confined  to  our  own  country. 
The  previous  proceedings  of  the  colonies,  th^  appeals^  resolu- 
tions, and  addresses,  had  made  their  cause  known  to  Europe. 
Without  boasting,  we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country  has 
tiie  public  cause  been  maintained  widi  more  force  of  argument^ 
more  power  of  illustration,  or  more  of  that  persuasion  which 
excited  feeling  and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bestow,  than 
the  revolutionary  state  papers  exhibit.  These  papers  will  for- 
ever deserve  to  be  studied,  not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they 
breathe,  but  for  the  ability  with  which  they  were  written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  tlie  ccJonies  had  now 
added  a  practical  and  severe  proof  of  their  own  true  devotion 
to  it,  and  evidence  also,  of  the  power  which  they  could  bring 
to  its  support  All  now  saw,  that  if  America  fell,  she  would 
not  &11  without  a  struggle.  Men  felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as 
well  as  surprise,  when  they  beheld  these  in^t  states,  remote, 
unknown,  imaided,  encounter  the  power  of  England,  and,  in  the 
first  considerable  battle,  leave  more  of  their  enemies  dead  on 
the  field,  id  proportion  to  the  number  of  combatants,  than  had 
recently  been  known  to  have  Men  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Information  of  tliese  events,  circulating  through  Europe,  at 
length  reached  the  ears  of  one  who  now  hears  me.*  He  has 
not  forgotten  the  emotion  which  the  fame  of  Bunker  Hill  and 
the  name  of  Warren,  excited  in  his  youthful  breast 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of 

*  OeDonl  La  Fayette. 
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great  public  prindples  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distin* 
guished  dead.  The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulc^  to  the 
living.  But,  sir,  your  interesting  relation  to  this  country,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  surround  you  and  surround  us, 
call  on  roe  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive  from  your 
presence,  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with  what  measure  of  devotion 
will  you  not  thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraor- 
dinary life !  You  are  connected  with  both  hemispheres,  and 
with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  elec- 
tric spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted,  through  you,  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old ;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform 
this  duty  of  patrioUsm,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in 
charge  from  our  &thers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues. 
You  vrill  account  it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that 
you  crossed  the  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which  enables  you  to 
be  present  at  this  solemnity.  You  now  behold  the  field,  the 
renown  of  which  peached  you  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  caused 
a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines  of  the  little 
redoubt  thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott ;  de» 
fended,  to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion-hearted  valor ;  and, 
within  which  the  comer-stone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken 
its  position.  You  see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker, 
Gardner,  McQeary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patriots,  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and  whose  lives  have  been 
prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  are  now  around  you.  Some  of 
them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Be- 
hold !  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embrace  you. 
Behold!  they  raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing 
of  God  on  you  and  yours  forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  edi- 
fice. You  have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble  commenda- 
tion, the  names  of  departed  patriots.  Sir,  monuments  and  eu* 
logy  belong  to  the  dead.  We  give  them  this  day  to  Warren 
VOL.  n.  H 
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and  his  associates.  On  other  oocasiona,  they  have  been  given 
to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms,  to  Washington, 
to  Greene,  to  Gates,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have  be- 
come reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last  honors,  fur- 
ther. We  would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little 
remnant  of  that  immortal  band.  Serus  in  ccelum  redeas.  Illus- 
trious as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  O  very  for  distant  be  the 
day,  when  any  inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any  tongue 
pronounce  its  eulogy. 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite  us, 
respects  the  great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  fifly 
years  since  the  battle  of-  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it  pe- 
culiarly marks  the  character  of  the  present  age,  that,  in  looking 
at  these  changes,  and  in  estimating  then-  effect  on  our  condition, 
we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in  our  own 
country,  only,  but  in  others,  also.  In  these  interesting  times, 
while  nations  are  making  separate  and  individual  advances  in 
improvement,  they  make,  too,  a  common  pnJgress ;  like  vessels 
on  a  common  tide,  propelled  by  the  gales  at  different  rates,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  structure  and  management,  but  all 
moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current  beneath,  strong  enough 
to  bear  onward  whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  the  present  day  is  a  community  of 
opinions  and  knowledge  amongst  men  in  diflerent  nations,  ex- 
isting in  a  degree  heretofore  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  our 
time,  triumphed,  and  is  triumphing,  over  distance,  over  differ- 
enoe  of  languages,  over  diversity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and 
over  bigotry.  The  civili2ed  and  clu*istian  world  is  &st  learning 
the  great  lesson,  that  difference  of  nation  does  not  imply  neces- 
sary hostility,  and  that  all  contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole 
world  is  becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in.  En- 
ergy of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it  exists,  may  speak 
out  in  any  tongue,  and  the  world  will  hear  it  A  great  chord 
of  sentiment  and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents,  and  vi« 
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bntes  over  botih.  Every  breeze  wafts  intelligence  fhnn  oouro- 
try  to  country ;  every  wave  rolls  it ;  all  give  it  forth,  and  all 
in  turn  receive  it.  There  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas ;  there 
are  marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  discoveries,  and  a  won. 
derful  fellowship  of  those  individual  intelligences  which  make 
up  the  mind  and  opinion  of  the  age.  Mmd  is  the  great  lever 
of  all  things ;  human  thought  is  the  process  by  which  human 
ends  are  ultimately  answered ;  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
so  astonishing  in  the  last  halfcentury,  has  rendered  innumera- 
ble minds,  variously  gifted  by  nature,  competent  to  be  compet- 
itors or  fellow-workers  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual  operation. 

From  these  causes  important  improvements  have  taken  place 
in  the  personal  condition  of  individuals.  Generally  speaking, 
mankind  are  not  only  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  but  they 
are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure ;  they  possess  more  refin»> 
ment  and  more  self-respect.  A  superior  tone  of  education, 
manners  and  habits,  prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its 
application  to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true  when  applied 
elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the  vastly  augmented  consumption 
of  those  articles  of  manufacture  and  of  commerce  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comforts  and  the  decencies  of  life ;  an  augmen- 
tation which  has  fer  outrun  the  progress  of  population.  And 
while  the  unexampled  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery 
would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor  still  finds  its  oc- 
cupation and  its  reward ;  so  wisely  has  Providence  adjusted 
men's  wants  and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capacity. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  halfcentury  in  the  polite  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  ma- 
chinery and  manufactures,  in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  let- 
ters and  in  science,  would  require  volumes.  I  must  abstain 
wholly  from  these  subjects,  and  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  con- 
templation of  what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of  pol- 
itics and  government  Tliis  is  the  m&ster  topic  of  the  age ; 
and  during  the  whole  fifty  years  it  has  intensely  occupied  the 
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lihoughts  of  men.  The  nature  of  dvil  government,  its  ends  and 
uses,  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated ;  andent  opinions 
attacked  and  defended ;  new  ideas  recommended  and  resisted, 
by  whatever  power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  contro- 
versy. From  the  doset  and  the  public  halls,  iho  debate  has 
been  transferred  to  the  field ;  and  tlie  world  has  been  shaken 
by  wars  of  unexampled  magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
fortune.  A  day  of  peace  has  at  length  succeeded ;  and  now 
that  the  strife  has  subsided,  and  the  smoke  deared  away,  we 
may  begin  to  see  what  has  actually  been  done,  permanently 
dianging  the  state  and  condition  of  human  sodety.  And,  with- 
out dwdling  on  particular  circumstances,  it  is  most  apparent, 
that,  firom  the  before-mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowledge 
and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real,  substantia],  and  im- 
portant change  has  taken  place,  and  is  taking  place,  greatly  ben- 
eficial, on  the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  happiness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in 
America.  Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe. 
Transferred  to  the  other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural 
causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled 
along  with  a  fearful  celerity ;  till  at  length,  like  the  chariot-wheels 
in  the  races  of  antiquity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  conflagration  and 
terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment,  how  fortunate 
was  our  own  condition,  and  how  admirably  the  character  of  our 
people  was  calculated  for  making  the  great  example  of  popular 
governments.  The  possession  of  power  did  not  turn  the  heads 
of  the  American  people,  for  they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  a  great  portion  of  self-control.  Although  the  para- 
mount authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a 
large  field  of  legislation  had  always  been  open  to  our  colonial 
assemblies.  They  were  accustomed  to  representative  bodies 
and  the  forms  of  free  government ;  they  understood  the  doctrine 
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of  the  division  of  power  among  different  brandies,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  oountrymeOy 
moreover,  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious ;  and  there  was  little 
in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  or 
even  to  disturb  an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  no  domestic 
•throne  to  overturn,  no  privil^ed  orders  to  cast  down,  no  violent 
changes  of  property  to  encounter.  In  the  American  revolution, 
no  man  sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to  def^d  and  enjoy 
his  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Rapacity  was 
unknown  to  it ;  the  ax  was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its 
accomplishment ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived 
a  single  day  under  any  well-foimded  imputation  of  possessing 
a  tendency  adverse  to  the  christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circumstances  less  auspi- 
cious, political  revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended, 
have  terminated  differently.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great  achievement, 
it  is  the  master-work  of  the  world,  to  establish  governments 
entirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed, 
to  introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all  into  governments  to 
which  it  has  been  altogether  a  sti*anger.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest  in  which 
she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with  greatly  superior  knowledge, 
and,  in  many  respects,  a  highly  improved  condition.  Whatever 
benefit  has  been  acquired  is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consiBtB 
mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more  enlightened  ideas.  And  al- 
though kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands 
that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner  they  were  obtained ;  al- 
though ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human  af&irs,  be  lost 
as  it  has  been  won ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the 
empire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the 
contrary,  it  increases  by  the  multiple  of  its  own  power ;  all  its 
ends  become  means ;  all  its  attainments,  helps  to  new  conquestai 
Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so  much  seed  wheat,  and  n<K 
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tiling  has  ascertained,  and  nothing  can  ascertain,  the  amount  of 
ultimate  product 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly  increasing  knowledge,  the 
people  have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  goyemment,  to  think,  and 
to  reason,  on  aflairs  of  state.  Regarding  goyemment  as  an  in- 
stitution for  the  public  good,  they  demand  a  knowledge  of  it» 
operations,  and  a  participation  in  its  exercise.  A  call  for  the 
representative  system,  wherever  it  is  not  ^ijoyed,  and  where 
there  is  already  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value,  is  per- 
aeveringly  made.  Where  men  may  speak  out^  they  demand 
it ;  where  the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  ^  I  am  the  state,**  he  expressed  the 
essence  of  the  doctrine  of  imlimited  power.  By  the  rules  of 
that  system,  the  people  are  disconnected  from  the  state ;  they 
are  its  subjects ;  it  is  their  lord.  These  ideas,  founded  in  the 
love  of  power,  and  long  supported  by  the  excess  and  the  abuse 
of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions ;  and  the  civ- 
ilized world  seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction 
of  that  fundamental  and  mimifest  truth,  that  the  powers  of  goy- 
emment are  but  a  tmst,  and  that  they  cannot  be  lawfully  ex- 
ercised but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  knowledge  is 
more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction  becomes  more  and 
more  general.  Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  the  great  sun  in  the 
firmament.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams. 
The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when  enveloped  in  un- 
natural clouds  and  darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  suppli- 
cation for  people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  with  free 
institutions : 

"Dispel  this  cloud,  the  light  of  heaven  restore, 
OIvo  me  to  see— and  Ajax  asks  no  more." 

We  may  hope  tliat  the  growing  influence  of  eiilightened 
sentiments  will  promote  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world. 
Wars  to  maintain  family  alliance*,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down 
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dynasties,  and  to  regulate  successions  to  thrones,  which  have 
occupied  so  much  room  in  the  history  of  modem  times,  if  not 
less  likely  to  happen  at  all,  will  be  less  likely  to  become  general 
and  involve  many  nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  be  more 
and  more  established,  that  the  interest  of  the  world  is  peace, 
and  its  first  great  statute,  that  every  nation  possesses  the  power 
of  establishing  a  government  for  itsel£  But  public  opinion  has 
attained,  also,  an  influence  over  governments  which  do  not  ad- 
mit the  popular  principle  into  their  organization.  A  necessaiy 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  world  operates,  in  some  meas- 
ure, as  a  control  over  the  most  unlimited  forms  of  authority. 
It  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  struggle 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  suffered  to  go  on  so  long,  without  a  di- 
rect interference,  either  to  wrest  that  country  from  its  present 
masters,  and  add  it  to  otlier  powers,  or  to  execute  the  system 
of  pacification  by  fbrce,  and,  with  united  strength,  lay  the  neck 
of  christian  and  civilized  Greece  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarian 
Turk.  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  some- 
thing has  influence  besides  the  bayonet,  and  when  the  sternest 
authority  does  not  venture  to  encounter  the  scorching  power 
of  public  reproach.  Any  attempt  of  the  kind  I  have  men- 
tioned should  be  met  by  one  universal  burst  of  indignation ; 
the  air  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  be  made  too  warm  to  be 
comfortably  breathed  by  any  one  who  would  hazard  it 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection  that,  while,  in  the  fulness 
of  our  country's  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honor, 
we  look  for  instruction  in  our  undertaking  to  a  country  which 
is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of 
glory,  but  for  her  own  existence.  Let  her  be  assured  that  she 
is  not  forgotten  in  the  world  ;  that  her  efforts  arc  applauded,  and 
that  constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let  us  cher- 
ish a  confident  hope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark 
of  religious  and  civU  liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  bum.  Human 
agency  cannot  extinguish  it     Like  the  earth's  central  fire,  it 
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may  be  smothered  for  a  time ;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it; 
mountains  may  pre.<^  it  down ;  but  its  inherent  and  unoon- 
querable  force  wiU  heave  both  the  ocean  and  the  land,  and  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  some  place  or  other,  the  volcano  will 
break  out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  halfcentury,  we  must  reckon, 
certainly,  the  revolution  of  South  America ;  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  overrate  the  importance  of  that  revolution,  either  to 
the  people  of  the  country  itself  or  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  independent  states,  under  drcum- 
stances  less  favorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  revolu- 
tion, have  yet  successfully  commenced  their  national  ezistenoe. 
They  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of  establishing  their 
independence ;  they  are  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  world ; 
and  although,  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  government,  their 
sentiments  on  religious  toleration,  and  their  provisions  for  public 
instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  setUed  and 
established  states  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  reasona- 
bly anticipated.  They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example 
of  the  difference  between  free  governments  and  despotic  mis- 
rule. Their  commerce,  at  this  moment,  creates  a  new  activity 
in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  They  show  themselves 
able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  to  bear  an  useful  part  in 
the  intercourse  of  nations. 

A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins  to  prevail ; 
all  the  great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary  impulse ; 
and  the  progress  of  information  not  only  testifies  to  an  im- 
proved condition,  but  constitutes,  itself,  the  highest  and  most 
essential  improvement. 

When  the  batde  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of 
South  America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The 
thirteen  littie  colonies  of  North  America  habitually  called  them- 
selves the  "continent"    Borne  down  by  colonial  subjugation, 
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monopoly,  and  bigotry,  these  vast  regions  of  the  souA  trere 
hardly  visible  above  the  horizon.  But  in  our  day  there  has 
been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The  southern  hemisphere 
emerges  from  the  sea.  Its  lofty  mountains  begin  to  lift  them- 
selves into  the  light  of  heaven ;  its  broad  and  fertile  plains 
stretch  out,  in  beauty,  to  the  eye  of  civilized  man,  and  at  the 
mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of  political  liberty  the  waters  of 
darkness  retire. 

And,  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  pro- 
duced, and  is  likely  to  produce,  on  human  freedom  and  human 
happiness.  Let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend  in  all  its  magni- 
tude, and  to  feel  in  all  its  importance,  the  part  assigned  to  us 
in  the  great  drama  of  human  af&irs.  We  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  system  of  representative  and  popular  governments. 
Thus  fkr  our  example  shows  that  such  governments  are  com- 
patible, not  only  with  respectability  and  power,  but  with  repose, 
witb  peace,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with  good  laws,  and 
a  just  administration. 

We  are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other  systems  are 
preferred,  either  as  being  thought  better  in  Uiemselves,  or  as 
better  suited  to  existing  condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to 
be  enjoyed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however,  that  the 
popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that  with  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge men  may  govern  themselves;  and  the  duty  incum- 
bent on  us  is,  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  this  cheering  ex- 
ample, and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken  its  authority 
with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case,  the  representative  system  ulti- 
mately fail,  popular  governments  must  be  pronounced  impossi- 
ble. No  combination  of  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the 
experiment  can  ever  be  expected  to  occur.  The  last  hopes  of 
mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us;  and  if  it  should  be  pro- 
claimed, that  our  example  had  become  an  argument  against  the 
VOL.  II.  H*  12 
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experiment,  the  knell  of  popular  liberty  would  be  sounded 
tiiroughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty ;  but  they  are  not  sugges- 
tions of  doubt  Our  history  and  our  condition,  all  tiiat  is  gone 
before  us,  and  all  that  surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief  that 
popular  governments,  though  subject  to  occasicmal  variations, 
perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  in  form,  may  yet,  in  their 
general  character,  be  as  durable  and  permanent  as  other  sys- 
tems. We  know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country  any  other  is 
impossible.  The  principle  of  firee  governments  adheres  to 
the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in  it,  immovable  as  its 
mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligati(»is  which  have  devolved  on  this 
generation,  and  on  us,  sink  deep  mto  our  hearts.  Those  are 
dwly  dropping  from  among  us  who  established  our  liberty  and 
our  goveniment.  The  great  trust  now  descends  to  new  hands. 
Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our 
appropriate  object  We  can  win  no  laureb  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them  all. 
Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred, 
and  other  founders  of  states.  Our  &thers  have  filled  them. 
But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preserva- 
tion :  and  there  is  opened  to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which 
the  spirit  of  the  times  sti-ongly  invites  us.  Our  proper  business 
is  improvement  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement  In 
a  day  of  peace,  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works 
of  peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth 
its  powers,  build  up  its  institutions,  promote  all  its  great  inter- 
ests, and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation,  may 
not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered.  Let  us 
cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  imion  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the 
great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us  act 
under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitual  feeling,  that  these 
twenty-four  states  are  one  country.     Let  our  conceptions  be 
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eolarged  to  the  drole  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our  idees 
over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are  called  to 
act  Let  our  object  be,  our  countrt,  our  whole  country, 
AND  KOTHiNa  BUT  OUR  COUNTRY.  And,  hj  the  blessing  a[ 
God,  TD&j  that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid  mon- 
ument, not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of  wisdom,  of  peace^ 
and  of  liberty,  upcm  whidi  the  world  may  gaze  with  admiratioQ 
! 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Tn  droamsttnoes  under  whieh  this  great  ontton  was  deliyered,  have  been  giren 
In  the  lint  Tolome  of  this  work    At  the  time  of  its  deliverj,  the  orator  was  nearlj 


ADAMS  AND  JEFFERSON. 

DISOOUBSE  IN  OOMMEMOBATION  OF  TOR  UYES  AND  SERyiOSS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS 
AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  DEUYEEED  IN  FANEUIL  HALI^  AUOUST  2,  1826. 

This  is  an  unaocustomed  spectacle.  For  the  first  time,  fcl- 
low-citizens,  badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  oyer- 
hang  the  ardies  of  this  halL  These  walls,  whidi  were  cooae- 
crated,  so  long  ago,  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  which 
witnessed  her  in&nt  stru^les,  and  rung  with  the  shouts  of  her 
earliest  yictories,  proclaim,  now,  that  distinguished  friends  and 
champions  of  that  great  cause  have  fiillen.  It  is  right  that  it 
should  be  thus.  The  tears  whidi  flow,  and  the  honors  that  are 
paid,  when  the  founders  of  the  republic  die,  give  hope  that  tiie 
republic  itself  may  be  immortal.  It  is  fit  that,  by  public  as- 
sembly and  solemn  observance,  by  anthem  and  by  eulogy,  wb 
commemorate  the  services  of  national  bene&ctors,  extol  tfaenr 
virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  eminent  blessings,  eoriy 
given  and  long  continued,  to  our  fitvored  country. 

Adams  and  Jxffsrson  are  no  more ;  and  we  are  assembled, 
fellow-citizens,  the  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  by 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  all,  under  the  authority  of  the  mvt' 
nicipal  government,  with  the  presence  of  the  diiefmagistrate 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  others  its  offidal  representatives^ 
the  imiversity,  and  the  learned  societies,  to  bear  our  part  in 
those  manifestations  of  respect  and  gratitude  whidi  universally 
pervade  the  land.  Adams  and  Jeflferson  are  no  more.  (^ 
our  fiftieth  anniversary,  the  great  day  of  national  jubilee,  in 
the  very  hour  of  public  rejoicing,  in  the  midst  of  edioing  and 
reechoing  voices  of  thankflgiving,  while  their  own  names ' 
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on  all  toDgues,  they  took  their  flight  together  to  the  world  of 
sfHrits. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happy 
while  he  lives, -if  that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alono 
crown  its  honors  and  its  glory,  what  felicity  is  here !  The 
great  epic  of  their  lives,  how  happily  concluded  !  Poetry  it- 
self has  hardly  closed  illustrious  lives,  and  finished  the  career 
of  earthly  renown,  by  such  a  consummation.  If  we  had  the 
power,  we  could  not  wish  to  reverse  this  dispensation  of  the 
Divine  Providence.  The  great  objects  of  life  were  acoom- 
plifihed,  the  drama  was  ready  to  be  closed.  It  has  closed ;  our 
patriots  have  &Uen ;  but  so  fallen,  at  such  age,  with  such  coin- 
denoe,  on  such  a  day,  that  we  cannot  rationally  lament  that 
that  end  has  come,  which  we  know  could  not  long  be  deferred. 

Neither  of  these  great  men,  fellow-citizens,  could  have  died, 
at  any  time,  without  leaving  an  immense  void  in  our  American 
society.  They  liave  been  so  intimately,  and  for  so  long  a  time, 
blended  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  especially  so  united, 
in  our  thoughts  and  recollections,  with  the  events  of  the  revo- 
lution, that  the  death  of  either  would  have  touched  the  strings 
of  public  sympathy.  We  should  have  felt  that  one  great  link, 
connecting  us  with  former  times,  was  broken ;  that  we  had 
lost  something  more,  as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of  the  revolu- 
tion itself^  and  of  the  act  of  independence,  and  were  driven  on, 
by  another  great  remove,  from  the  days  of  our  country's  early 
distinction,  to  meet  posterity,  and  to  mix  with  the  future. 
Like  the  mariner,  whom  the  ocean  and  the  winds  carry  along, 
tiU  he  sees  the  stars  which  have  directed  his  course  and  lighted 
his  pathless  way  descend,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  rising  hori- 
zon, we  should  have  felt  that  the  stream  of  time  had  borne  us 
onward  till  another  great  luminary,  whose  light  had  cheered 
us  and  whose  guidance  we  had  followed,  had  sunk  away  from 
our  sight 

But  the  concurrence  of  their  death  on  the  anniversary  of  in- 
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dependence  has  naturally  awakened  stronger  emotions.  Both 
had  been  presidents,  both  had  lived  to  great  age,  both  were 
early  patriots,  and  both  were  distinguished  and  ever  honored 
by  their  immediate  agency  in  the  act  of  independence.  It  can- 
not but  seem  striking  and  extraordinary,  that  these  two  should 
live  too  see  the  fifUeth  year  from  the  date  of  that  act ;  that  they 
should  complete  that  year ;  and  that  then,  on  the  day  which 
had  fast  linked  forever  their  own  £une  with  their  country's 
glory,  the  heavens  should  open  to  receive  them  both  at  once. 
As  their  lives  themselves  were  the  giils  of  Providence^  who  is 
not  willing  to  recognize  in  their  happy  termination,  as  well  as 
in  their  long  continuance,  proofs  that  our  country  and  its  bene- 
fitctors  are  objects  of  Ilis  care  1 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human 
beings,  indeed,  they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in 
1776,  bold  and  fearless  advocates  of  independence ;  no  more, 
as  on  subsequent  periods,  the  head  of  the  government ;  no  more, 
as  we  have  recently  seen  them,  aged  and  venerable  objects  of 
admiration  and  regard.  They  are  no  more.  They  are  dead. 
But  how  little  is  there  of  the  great  and  good  which  can  die ! 
To  their  country  they  yet  live,  and  live  forever.  They  live  in 
all  that  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  men  on  earth ;  in  the 
recorded  proofe  of  tbeir  own  great  actions,  in  the  oflspring  of 
their  intellect,  in  the  deep-engraved  lines  of  public  gratitude, 
and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  mankind.  They  live  in  their 
example ;  and  they  live,  emphatically,  and  will  live,  in  the  in- 
fluence which  theu:  lives  and  efforts,  their  principles  and  opin- 
ions, now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on  the  af&irs 
of  men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world.  A  superior  and  commanding  human  intellect,  a 
truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes  so  rare  a  gifl,  is  not 
a  temporary  flame,  burning  bright  for  a  while,  and  then  expi- 
ring, giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a  spark 
of  ^i*vent  heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle 
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the  oommon  mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  wh^  it  glimmers 
in  its  own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows, 
but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all  on  fire,  from  the  potent 
contact  of  its  own  spirit  Bacon  died ;  but  the  human  under- 
standing, roused  by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand  to  a  per- 
oeption  of  the  true  philosophy  and  the  just  mode  of  inquiring 
afler  truth,  has  kept  on  its  course  successfully  and  gloriously. 
Newton  died ;  yet  the  courses  of  the  spheres  are  still  known, 
and  they  yet  move  on  in  the  orbits  which  he  saw,  and  described 
for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

No  two  men  now  live,  fellow-citizens,  perhaps  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  two  men  have  ever  lived  in  one  age,  who, 
more  than  those  we  now  commemorate,  have  impressed  their 
own  sentiments,  in  r^ard  to  politics  and  government,  on  man- 
kind, infused  their  own  opinions  more  deeply  into  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  given  a  more  lasting  direction  to  the  current  of  hu- 
man thought.  Their  work  doth  not  perish  with  them.  The 
tree  which  they  assisted  to  plant  will  flourish,  altough  they 
water  it  and  protect  it  no  longer ;  for  it  has  struck  its  roots 
deep,  it  has  sent  them  to  the  very  center ;  no  storm,  not  of 
force  to  burst  the  orb,  can  overturn  it ;  its  branches  spread 
wide ;  they  stretch  their  protecting  arms  broader  and  broader, 
and  its  top  is  destined  to  reach  the  heavens.  We  are  not 
deceived.  There  is  no  delusion  here.  No  age  will  come  in 
which  the  American  revolution  will  appear  less  than  it  ia,  one 
of  the  greatest  events  in  human  history.  No  age  will  come  in 
which  it  will  cease  to  be  seen  and  felt,  on  either  continent,  that 
a  mighty  step,  a  great  advance,  not  only  in  American  affiiirs, 
but  in  human  aflairs,  was  made  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  And 
no  age  will  come,  we  trust,  so  ignorant  or  so  unjust  as  not  to 
see  and  acknowledge  the  efficient  agency  of  these  we  now  honor 
in  producing  that  momentous  event 

We  are  not  assembled,  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  as  men  over- 
whelmed with  calamity  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  ties  of 
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friendsliip  or  afifecdcm,  or  as  in  desrpair  for  the  republio  by  the 
undmelj  bUghting  of  its  hopes.  Death  has  not  surprised  us 
by  an  unseasonable  blow.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  the  tomb 
dose,  but  it  has  closed  only  over  mature  years,  over  long-pro- 
tracted pubUc  service,  over  the  weakness  of  age,  and  over  life 
itself  only  when  the  ends  of  living  had  been  fulfilled.  These 
suns,  as  they  rose  slowly  and  steadily,  amidst  clouds  and  storms, 
in  thenr  ascendant,  so  they  have  not  rushed  from  their  merid- 
ian to  sink  suddenly  in  the  west  Like  the  mildness,  the  se- 
renity, the  continuing  benignity  of  a  summer's  day,  they  have 
gone  down  with  slow-descending,  grateful,  long-lingering  light ; 
and  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  visible  mai^in  of  the 
world,  good  omens  cheer  us  from  ^  the  bright  track  of  their 
fiery  car!" 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  these  great  men.  They  belonged  to  the  same  pro- 
fession, and  had  pursued  its  studies  and  its  practice,  for  imequal 
lengths  of  time  indeed,  but  with  diligence  and  efiect^  Both 
were  learned  and  able  lawyers.  They  were  natives  and  inhab- 
itants, respectively,  of  those  two  of  the  colonies  which  at  the 
revolution  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  which  nat- 
urally had  a  lead  in  the  political  affiurs  of  the  times.  When 
the  colonies  became  in  some  d^ee  united,  by  the  assembling 
of  a  general  congress,  they  were  brought  to  act  together  in  its 
deliberations,  not  indeed  at  the  same  time,  but  both  at  early 
periods.  Each  had  already  manifested  his  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  coimtry,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  maintain  it,  by 
printed  addresses,  public  speeches,  extensive  correspondence, 
and  whatever  other  mode  could  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  encroachments  of  the  British  parliament,  and  ani- 
mating the  people  to  a  manly  resistance.  Both  were  not  only 
decided,  but  early,  friends  of  independence.  While  others  yet 
doubted,  they  wei-e  resolved;  where  others  hesitated,  they 
pressed  forward.    They  were  both  members  of  the  committee 
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for  preparing  the  declaration  of  independ^ioe,  and  they  consti- 
tuted the  sub-committee  appointed  hj  the  other  members  to 
make  the  draft.  They  left  their  seats  in  congress,  being  called 
to  other  public  employment,  at  periods  not  remote  from  each 
other,  although  one  of  them  returned  to  it  afterward  for  a  short 
time^  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assembly  of  great  men 
which  formed  the  present  constitution,  and  neither  was  at  any 
time  member  of  congress  under  its  provisions.  Both  have 
been  public  ministers  abroad,  both  vice-presid^ts  and  both 
presidaits.  These  coincidences  are  now  singularly  crowned 
and  completed.  They  have  died  together;  and  they  died  on 
the  anniversary  of  liberty. 

When  many  of  us  were  last  in  this  place,  fellow-citizens,  it 
was  on  the  day  of  that  annversary.  We  were  met  to  enjoy 
the  festivities  belonging  to  the  occasion,  and  to  manifest  our 
grateful  homage  to  our  political  fiithers.  We  did  not,  we  could 
not  here,  forget  our  venerable  neighbor  of  Quincy.  We  knew 
that  we  were  standing,  at  a  time  of  bigh  and  palmy  prosperity, 
where  he  had  stood  in  the  hour  of  utmost  peril ;  that  we  saw 
nothing  but  liberty  and  security,  where  he  had  met  the  fh>wn 
of  power ;  that  we  were  enjoying  everything,  where  he  had 
hazarded  everything ;  and  just  and  sincere  plaudits  rose  to  his 
name,  from  the  crowds  which  filled  this  area,  and  hung  over 
these  galleries.  He  whose  grateful  duty  it  was  to  s})eak  to  us,* 
on  that  day,  of  the  virtues  of  our  fathers,  had,  indeed,  admon- 
ished us  that  time  and  years  were  about  to  level  his  venerable 
ffarae  with  the  dust  But  he  bade  us  hope  that  "  the  sound  of 
a  nation  s  joy,  rushing  from  our  cities,  ringing  from  our  valleys, 
echoing  from  our  hills,  might  yet  brealc  the  silence  o(  his  aged 
oar ;  tliat  the  rising  blessings  of  grateful  millions  might  yet 
visit  with  glad  light  his  decaying  vision."  Alas !  that  vision 
was  then  closing  forever.  Alas !  the  silence  which  was  then 
settling  on  tliat  aged  ear  was  an  everhisting  silence !     For,  lo ! 

*HoD.  Joftiab  Quincy. 
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10  the  very  moment  of  our  festiyitiea,  his  freed  spirit  asoended 
to  God  who  gaye  it !  Human  aid  and  human  solace  terminate 
at  the  grave ;  or  we  would  gladly  have  borne  him  upward,  on 
a  nation's  outspread  hands ;  we  would  have  accompanied  him, 
and  with  the  blessings  of  millions  and  the  prayers  of  millions, 
commended  him  to  the  Divine  &vor. 

While  still  indulging  our  thoughts,  on  the  coincidence  of  the 
death  of  this  venerable  man  with  the  anniversary  of  indepen- 
dence, we  learn  that  Jefierson,  too,  has  &llen ;  and  that  these 
aged  patriots,  these  illustrious  fellow-laborers,  have  left  our 
world  together.  May  not  such  events  raise  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  not  undesigned,  and  that  Heaven  does  so  order 
things,  as  sometimes  to  attract  strongly  the  attention  and  ex- 
cite the  thoughts  of  men  ?  The  occurrence  has  added  new  in- 
terest to  our  anniversary,  and  will  be  remembered  in  all  time 
to  come. 

The  occasion,  fallow-citizens,  requires  some  account  of  the 
lives  and  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  This 
duty  must  necessarily  be  performed  with  great  brevity,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  it  I  shall  be  obliged  to  confine  myself,  princi- 
pally, to  those  parts  of  their  history  and  character  which  be- 
longed to  them  as  public  men. 

John  Adams  was  bom  at  Quincy,  then  part  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Braintree,  on  the  Idth  of  October,  (old  style,)  1735. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritans,  his  ancestors  having  early 
emigrated  from  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Dis- 
covering early  a  strong  love  of  reading  and  of  knowledge,  to- 
gether with  marks  of  great  strength  and  activity  of  mind, 
proper  care  was  taken  by  his  worthy  father  to  provide  for  his 
education.  He  pursued  his  youdiful  studies  in  Braintree,  under 
Mr.  Marsh,  a  teacher  whose  fortune  it  was  that  Josiah  Quincy, 
Jr.,  as  well  as  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  should  receive  from 
him  his  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  classical  literature. 
Having  been  admitted,  in  1751,  a  member  of  Harvard  College^ 
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Mr.  Adams  was  graduated,  m  ootme,  in  1755 ;  and  on  tiie<xi^ 

al(^ue  of  that  institution,  his  name,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
second  among  the  living  alumni,  being  preceded  only  bj  that 
of  the  venerable  Holyoke.  With  what  degree  of  reputation  he 
left  the  university  is  nut  now  precisely  known.  We  know  goIj 
that  he  was  distinguished  in  a  class  which  numbered  Locke  and 
Hemmenway  among  its  members.  Choosing  the  law  for  his 
profession,  he  commenced  and  prosecuted  its  studies  at  Wor* 
cester,  under  the  direction  of  Samuel  Putnam,  a  gentleman 
whom  he  has  himself  described  as  an  acute  man,  an  able  and 
learned  lawyer,  and  as  in  large  professional  practice  at  tiiat 
time.  In  1758  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  conmienoed 
business  in  Bramtree.  He  is  understood  to  have  made  his  first 
considerable  effort,  or  to  have  attained  his  first  signal  success, 
at  Plymouth,  on  one  of  those  occasions  which  furnish  the  earli- 
est opportunity  for  distinction  to  many  young  men  of  the  pro- 
fession, a  jury  trial,  and  a  criminal  cause.  His  business  natu- 
rally grew  with  his  reputation,  and  his  residence  in  the  vicinity 
afforded  the  opportunity,  as  his  growing  eminence  gave  the 
power,  of  entering  on  the  large  field  of  practice  which  the  capi- 
tal presented.  In  1766  he  removed  his  residence  to  Boston, 
still  continuing  his  attendance  on  the  neighboring  circuits,  and 
not  unfrequently  called  to  remote  parts  of  the  province.  In 
1770  his  professional  firmness  was  brought  to  a  test  of  some 
severity,  on  the  application  of  the  British  officers  and  soldiers  to 
undertake  their  defense,  on  the  trial  of  the  indictments  found 
against  them  on  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  memorable 
5th  of  March.  He  seems  to  have  thought,  on  this  occasion, 
that  a  man  can  no  more  abandon  the  proper  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, than  he  can  abandon  other  duties.  The  event  proved, 
that,  as  he  judged  well  for  his  own  reputation,  he  judged  well, 
also,  for  the  interest  and  permanent  fiune  of  his  country.  The 
result  of  that  trial  proved,  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  de- 
gree of  excitement  then  existing  in  consequence  of  the  meas- 
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uresof  die  British  goveniment,a  juiy  of  Massadnisettswould  not 
deprive  the  most  reckless  enemies,  even  the  officers  of  that  stand- 
ing army  quartered  among  them,  which  they  so  perfectly  abhorred, 
of  any  partofthat  protection  which  the  law,  in  its  mildest  and  most 
indulgent  interpretation,  afforded  to  persons  accused  of  Crimea 
Without  pursuing  Mr.  Adams's  professional  course  further, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  judicial 
tribunals  imder  the  authority  of  the  state,  in  1776,  he  received 
an  offer  of  the  high  and  responsible  station  of  chie^justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  his  state.  But  he  was  destined  fi)r  an- 
other and  a  different  career.  From  early  life  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  toward  politics ;  a  propensity  which  the  state  of  the 
times,  if  it  did  not  create,  doubtless  very  much  strengthened. 
Public  subjects  must  have  occupied  the  thoughts  and  filled  up 
the  conversation  in  the  circles  in  which  he  then  moved ;  and 
the  interesting  questions  at  that  time  just  arising  could  not  but 
seize  on  a  mind  like  his,  ardent,  sanguine,  and  patriotic.  The 
letter,  fortunately  preserved,  written  by  him  at  Worcester,  so 
early  as  the  12th  of  October,  1755,  is  a  proof  of  very  compre> 
hensive  views,  and  uncommon  depth  of  reflection,  in  a  young 
man  not  yet  quite  twenty.  Li  this  letter  he  predicted  the  transfer 
of  power,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  seat  of  empire  in 
America ;  he  predicted,  also,  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
colonies ;  and  anticipated  their  naval  distinction,  and  foretold 
that  all  Europe  oombmed  could  not  subdue  them.  All  this  is 
said,  not  on  a  public  occasion  or  for  effect,  but  in  the  style  of 
sober  and  friendly  correspondence,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
thoughts.  "  I  sometimes  retire,"  said  he,  at  the  dose  of  the  let- 
ter, ^  and,  laying  things  together,  form  some  reflections  pleas- 
ing to  myself.  The  produce  of  one  of  these  reveries  you  have 
read  above."*    This  prognostication  so  early  in  his  own  life,  so 

«  Extract  of  a  letter  written  bj  John  Adams,  dated  at  Worcester,  Massaohaaetts, 
Octol>er  12,1755: 
**  Boon  after  the  rafonnatlon,  a  few  people  oame  ortr  into  this  New  Worid,  fer  eoa- 
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early  in  the  history  of  the  ootmtiy,  of  independence,  of  vast  in* 
crease  of  numbers,  of  naval  force,  of  such  augmented  power  as 
might  defy  all  Europe,  is  remarkable.  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  its  author  should  live  to  see  fulfilled  to  the  letter  what 
could  have  seemed  to  others,  at  the  time,  but  the  extravagance 
of  youthful  fency.  His  earliest  political  feelings  were  thus 
strongly  American,  and  from  this  ardent  attachment  to  his  na- 
tive soil  he  never  departed. 

While  still  living  at  Quincy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty -four, 
Mr.  Adams  was  present,  in  this  town,  on  the  aipiment  before 
the  supreme  court  respecting  Writs  of  Assistance,  and  heard 
the  celebrated  and  patriotic  speech  of  James  Otis.  Unques- 
tionably, that  was  a  masterly  performance.  No  flighty  decla- 
mation about  liberty,  no  superficial  discussion  of  popular  topics, 
it  was  a  learned,  penetrating,  convincing,  constitutional  argu- 
ment, expressed  in  a  strain  of  high  and  resolute  patriotism. 
He  grasped  tlie  question  then  pending  between  England  and 
her  colonies  with  the  strength  of  a  lion ;  and  if  he  sometimes 
sported,  it  was  only  because  the  lion  himself  is  sometimes  play- 
ful. Its  success  appears  to  have  been  as  great  as  its  merits,  and 
its  impression  was  widely  felt.  Mr.  Adams  himself  seems 
never  to  have  lost  the  feeling  it  produced,  and  to  have  enter- 
tained constantly  the  fullest  conviction  of  its  important  effects. 
"  I  do  say,"  he  observes,  "  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that 


science'  «dce.  Perhaps  this  Epparontly  trivial  incident  may  transfer  the  great  seat 
of  empire  into  Ainerica.  It  looks  likely  to  me ;  for,  If  we  can  remove  the  turbulent 
Gallicjs  our  people,  according  to  the  exactest  computations,  will,  in  another  century, 
become  more  numerous  than  England  itself.  Should  this  be  the  cai^  since  we  have,  I 
may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  the  nation  in  our  hands  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  a 
mastery  of  the  seas;  and  then  the  united  force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  sub- 
due us.    The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  setting  up  for  ourselves  is  to  di6unit«  vm. 

"Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned  politician.  This  whole  town  is  immersed  in 
politics.  The  interests  of  nations,  and  all  the  (lira  of  war,  make  the  8ubj*»ct  of  every 
conversation.  I  sit  and  hear,  and  after  having  been  led  through  a  maze  of  sage  ob- 
servations, I  sometimes  n'tiro,  and,  laying  things  t^igother.  form  8om«  reflections 
plMBlog  to  mj'self.    The  produce  of  one  of  theso  reveries  you  have  read  above.*" 
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Mr.  Otis's  Oration  against  Writs  of  Asdstanoe  breathed  into 
this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

In  1765  Mr.  Adams  laid  before  the  public,  what  I  suppose 
to  be  his  first  printed  performance,  except  essays  for  the  peri- 
odical  press,  A  Dissertation  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  Law. 
The  object  of  this  work  was  to  show  that  our  New  England 
ancestors,  in  consenting  to  exile  themselves  from  their  native 
land,  were  actuated  mainly  by  the  desire  of  delivering  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  from  the  monar- 
diical  and  aristocratical  political  systems  of  the  other  continent; 
and  to  make  this  truth  bear  with  effect  on  the  politics  of  the 
times.  Its  tone  is  uncommonly  bold  and  animated  for  that 
period.  He  calls  oa  the  people,  not  only  to  defend,  but  to 
study  and  underatand,  their  rights  and  privileges ;  ui^ges  earn- 
estly the  necessity  of  diffusing  general  knowledge ;  invokes  the 
clergy  and  the  bar,  the  colleges  and  academies,  and  all  others 
who  have  the  ability  and  the  means  to  expose  the  insidious  de- 
signs of  arbitrary  power,  to  resist  its  approaches,  and  to  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  a  settled  design  on  foot  to  enslave  all  Amer- 
ica. "  Be  it  remembered,"  says  the  author,  ^  that  liberty  must, 
at  all  hazards,  be  supported.  We  have  a  right  to  it,  derived 
from  our  Maker.  But  if  we  had  not,  our  &thers  have  earned 
it  and  bou^c  it  for  us,  at  the  expense  of  their  ease,  their  es- 
tates, their  pleasure,  and  their  blood.  And  liberty  cannot  be 
preserved  without  a  general  knowledge  among  the  people,  who 
have  a  right,  from  the  frame  of  their  nature,  to  knowledge,  as 
their  great  Creator,  who  does  nothing  in  vain,  has  given  them 
understandings  and  a  desire  to  know.  But,  besides  this,  they 
have  a  right,  an  indisputable,  unalienable,  indefeasible  right,  to 
that  most  dreaded  and  envied  kind  of  knowledge,  I  mean  of  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Rulers  are  no  more 
than  attorneys,  agents,  and  trustees  of  the  people ;  and  if  the 
cause,  the  interest  and  trust,  is  insidiously  betrayed,  or  wan- 
tonly trifled  away,  the  people  have  a  ri^  to  revoke  the  •» 
VOL.  n.  I  18 
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thority  that  they  themselves  have  deputed,  and  to  constitute 
other  and  better  agents,  attorneys,  and  trustees." 

The  citizens  of  this  town  conferred  on  Mr.  Adams  his  first 
political  distinction,  and  clothed  him  with  his  first  political  trusty 
by  electing  him  one  of  their  represaitativea,  in  1T70.  Before 
this  time  he  had  become  extensively  known  throughout  the 
province,  as  well  by  the  part  he  had  acted  in  relation  to  public 
af&irs,  as  by  the  exercise  of  his  professional  ability.  He  was 
among  those  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  controversy 
with  England,  and  whether  in  or  out  of  the  legislature,  his  tioie 
and  talents  were  alike  devoted  to  the  cause.  Li  the  years 
1773  and  1774  he  was  chosen  a  councilor  by  the  members 
of  the  general  court,  but  rejected  by  Governor  Hutdtinson 
in  the  former  of  those  years,  and  by  Governor  Grage  in  the 
latter. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand,  however,  when  the  affiiirs  of  the 
colonies  urgently  demanded  united  counsels.  An  open  rupture 
with  the  parent  state  appeared  inevitable,  and  it  was  but  the 
dictate  of  prudence  that  those  who  were  united  by  a  common 
interest  and  a  common  diinger,  should  protect  that  interest  and 
guard  against  that  danger  by  united  efforts.  A  general  con- 
gress of  delegates  from  all  the  colonies  having  been  proposed 
and  agreed  to,  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1774,  elected  James  Bowdoin,  Thomas  Gushing,  Samuel 
Adams,  Jolin  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  delegates  from 
Massachusetts.  This  appointment  was  made  at  Salem,  where 
the  general  court  had  been  convened  by  Governor  Grage,  in  the 
last  hour  of  the  existence  of  a  house  of  representatives  under 
the  provincial  charter.  While  engaged  in  this  important  busi- 
ness, the  governor,  having  been  informed  of  what  was  passing, 
sent  his  secretary  with  a  message  dissolving  the  general  court. 
The  secretary,  finding  the  door  locked,  directed  the  messenger 
to  go  in  and  inform  the  speaker  that  the  secretary  was  at  the 
door  with  a  message  from  the  governor.     The  messenger  re- 
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turned,  and  inf(»ined  the  secreta^  that  the  orders  of  the  house 
were  that  the  doors  should  be  kept  ^t ;  whereupon  the  secre- 
tary soon  after  read  a  proclamation,  dissolving  the  general  court, 
upon  the  stairs.  Thus  terminated,  forever,  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  political  power  of  England  in  or  over  Massachusetts. 
The  four  last  named  delegates  accepted  their  appointments, 
and  took  their  seats  in  congress  the  first  day  of  its  meeting, 
September  5th,  1774,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  congress  are  well  known,  and 
have  been  universally  admired.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  would 
look  for  superior  proo&  of  wisdom,  talent,  and  patriotism. 
Lord  Chatham  said  that,  for  himself,  he  must  declare  that  he 
bad  studied  and  admired  the  free  states  of  antiquity,  the  master 
states  of  the  world,  but  that,  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  no  body  of  men  could 
stand  in  preference  to  this  congress.  It  is  hardly  inferior  praise 
to  say  that  no  production  of  that  great  man  himself  can  be  pro- 
nounced superior  to  several  of  the  papers  published  as  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  most  able,  most  firm,  most  patriotic  assembly. 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  superior  to  them  in  the  range  of  polit- 
ical disquisition.  They  not  only  embrace,  illustrate  and  enforce 
everything  which  political  philosophy,  the  love  of  liberty,  and 
the  spirit  of  free  inquiry  had  antecedently  produced,  but  they 
add  new  and  striking  views  of  their  own,  and  apply  the  whole, 
with  irresistible  force,  in  support  of  the  cause  which  had  drawn 
them  together. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  deliberations  of 
this  body,  and  bore  an  active  part  in  its  important  measures. 
He  was  of  the  committee  to  state  the  rights  of  the  colonies^ 
and  of  that,  also,  which  reported  the  Address  to  the  King. 

As  it  was  in  the  continental  congress,  fellow-citizens,  that 
those  whose  deaths  have  given  rise  to  this  occasion  were  first 
brought  together,  and  called  on  to  unite  their  industry  and  their 
ability  in  the  senrioe  of  the  country,  let  us  CMpar  turn  to  the 
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Other  of  these  distinguished  men,  and  take  a  brief  notice  otlAn 
life  up  to  the  period  when  he  appeared  within  the  walls  of 
congress. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been 
settled  in  Virginia  for  some  generations,  was  bom  near  the  spot 
on  which  he  died,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  (old  style,)  1748.  His  youthful  studies  were  pursued 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  fether's  residence,  until  he  was  re- 
moved  to  the  CoU^  of  William  and  Mary,  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  which  he  in  due  time  received.  Having  left  the  college 
with  reputation,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  un- 
der the  tuition  of  George  Wythe,  one  of  the  highest  judicial 
names  of  which  that  state  can  boast  At  an  early  age,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature,  in  which  he  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  he  distinguished  himself  by  knowledge,  capacity, 
and  promptitude. 

Mr.  Jefferson  appears  to  have  been  imbued  with  an  early  love 
of  letters  and  science,  and  to  have  cherished  a  strong  dispoa- 
tion  to  pursue  these  objects.  To  the  physical  sciences,  espe- 
dally,  and  to  ancient  classic  literature,  he  is  understood  to  have 
had  a  warm  attachment,  and  never  entirely  to  have  lost  sight 
of  them  in  the  midst  of  the  busiest  occupations.  But  the  times 
were  times  for  action,  rather  than  for  contemplation.  The 
country  was  to  be  defended,  and  to  be  saved,  before  it  could  be 
enjoyed.  Philosophic  leisure  and  literary  pursuits,  and  even  the 
objects  of  professional  attention,  were  all  necessarily  postponed 
to  the  urgent  calls  of  the  public  ser\ice.  The  exigency  of  the 
country  made  the  same  demand  on  Mr.  Jefferson  that  it  made 
on  others  who  had  the  ability  and  the  disposition  to  serve  it ; 
and  he  obeyed  the  call ;  thinking  and  feeling  in  this  respect 
with  the  great  Roman  orator :  **  Quis  enim  est  tam  cupidus  in 
perspicienda  cognoscendaque  rerum  natura,  ut,  si  ei  tractanti 
contemplantique  res  cognitione  dignissimas  subito  sit  allatum 
periculum  discrimenque  patriae,  cui  subvenire  opitularique  pos- 
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9it,  Don  ilia  omnia  relinquat  atque  abjiciat,  etiam  si  dinumerare 
86  Stellas,  aut  metiri  mnndi  magnitudinem  posse  arbitretur  ? '' 

Entering  with  all  his  heart  into  the  cause  of  liberty,  his  abil- 
ity, patriotism,  and  power  with  the  pen,  naturally  drew  upon 
him  a  large  participation  in  the  most  important  concerns. 
Wherever  he  was,  there  was  found  a  soul  devoted  to  the  cause, 
power  to  defend  and  maintain  it,  and  willingness  to  incur  all  its 
hazards.  In  1774  he  published  a  Summary  View  of  the  Rights 
of  British  America,  a  valuable  production  among  those  intended 
to  show  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  encourage  the  people  in  their  defense.  In  June, 
1775,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  Congress,  as 
successor  to  Peyton  Randolph,  who  had  retired  on  account  of 
ill  health,  and  took  his  seat  in  that  body  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  without  pursuing  the  biography  of 
these  illustrious  men  further,  for  the  present,  let  us  turn  our  at- 
tention to  the  most  prominent  act  of  their  lives,  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  that  important  measure,  a 
oommittee,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Adams,  had  reported 
a  resolution,  which  congress  adopted  the  10th  of  May,  recom- 
mending, in  substance,  to  all  the  colonies  which  had  not  already 
established  governments  suited  to  the  exigences  of  their  af&irs, 
to  adopt  sttch  government  as  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  gen- 
eral. 

This  significant  vote  was  soon  followed  by  the  direct  propo- 
sition which  Richard  Henry  Lee  had  the  honor  to  submit  to 
Congress,  by  resolution,  on  the  7th  day  of  June.  The  published 
journal  does  not  expressly  state  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt,  I  sup- 
pose, that  this  resolution  was  in  the  same  words  when  originally 
submitted  by  Mr.  Lee,  as  when  finally  passed.    Having  been 
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discussed  on  Saturday,  the  8th,  and  Monday,  the  10th  of  June, 
this  resolution  was  on  the  last-mentioned  day  postponed  for  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  first  day  of  July ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  resolution.  This  committee 
was  elected  by  ballot,  on  the  following  day,  and  consisted  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  Livingston. 

It  is  usual,  when  committees  are  elected  by  ballot,  that  their 
members  are  arranged  in  order,  according  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  each  has  received.  Mr.  Jefferson,  therefore,  had 
received  the  highest,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest  number 
of  votes.  The  difference  is  said  to  have  been  but  of  a  single 
vote.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the  h^ 
of  the  committee,  were  requested  by  the  other  members  to  act 
as  a  sub-committee  to  prepare  the  draft ;  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
drew  up  the  paper.  The  original  draft,  as  brought  by  him  fk>m 
his  study,  and  submitted  to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  iuterlineations  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
others  in  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  was  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  possesion 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jef. 
ferson's.  Some  changes  were  made  in  it  on  the  suggestion  of 
other  members  of  the  committee,  and  others  by  congress  while 
it  was  under  discussion.  But  none  of  them  altered  the  tone, 
the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general  character  of  the  in- 
strument As  a  composition,  the  Declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson's. 
It  is  the  production  of  his  mind,  and  the  high  honor  of  it  be- 
longs to  him,  clearly  and  absolutely. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  as  if  it  were  a  derogation  from 
the  merits  of  this  paper,  that  it  contains  nothing  new  ;  that  it 
only  states  grounds  of  proceeding,  and  presses  topics  of  ail- 
ment, which  had  often  been  stated  and  pressed  before.  But  it 
was  not  the  object  of  the  Declaration  to  produce  any  thing  new. 
It  was  not  to  invent  reasons  for  independence,  but  to  state  those 
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which  governed  the  congress.  For  great  and  sufiici^t  causes^ 
it  was  proposed  to  declare  independence ;  and  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  paper  to  be  drawn  was  to  set  forth  those  causes,  and 
justify  the  authors  of  the  measure,  in  any  event  of  fortune,  to 
the  country,  and  to  posterity.  The  cause  of  American  mde- 
pendence,  moreover,  was  now  to  be  presented  to  the  world  in 
such  manner,  if  it  might  so  be,  as  to  engage  its  sympathy,  to 
command  its  respect,  to  attract  its  admu^tion ;  and  in  an  as- 
sembly of  most  able  and  distinguished  men,  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  the  high  honor  of  being  the  selected  advocate  of  this  cause. 
To  say  that  he  performed  his  great  work  well,  would  be  doing 
him  injustice.  To  say  that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably 
well,  would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us  rather 
say  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him,  that  all  Amer- 
icans may  well  rejoice  that  the  work  of  drawing  the  title^eed 
of  their  liberties  devolved  on  his  hands. 

With  all  its  merits,  there  are  those  who  have  thought  that 
there  was  one  thing  in  the  declaration  to  be  regretted ;  and 
that  is,  the  asperity  and  apparent  anger  with  which  it  speaks  of 
the  person  of  the  king ;  the  industrious  ability  with  which  it 
accumulates  and  charges  upon  him  all  the  injuries  wliich  the 
colonies  had  suffered  from  the  mother  country.  Possibly  some 
degree  of  injustice,  now  or  hereafter,  at  home  or  abroad,  may 
be  done  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  if  this  part  of  the 
declaration  be  not  placed  in  its  proper  light  Auger  or  resent- 
ment, certwnly  much  less  personal  reproach  and  invective,  could 
not  properly  find  place  in  a  composition  of  such  high  dignity, 
and  of  such  lofty  and  permanent  character. 

A  single  reflection  on  the  original  ground  of  dispute  between 
England  and  the  colonies,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  imfavora- 
ble  impression  in  this  respect 

The  inhabitants  of  all  the  colonies,  while  colonies,  admitted 
themselves  bound  by  their  allegiance  to  the  king ;  but  they 
disclaimed  altogether,  the  authority  of  parliament;   holding 
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themselvea,  in  this  respect,  to  reaemble  tiie  oondition  of  Sooliaiid 
and  Ireland  before  the  respective  unions  of  those  kingdoms  with 
England,  when  they  acknowledged  alliance  to  the  same  king^ 
but  each  had  its  separate  legislature.  The  tie,  therefore,  whidi 
our  revolution  was  to  break,  did  not  subsist  between  us  and  the 
British  parliament,  or  between  us  and  the  British  government, 
in  the  aggr^ate,  but  directly  between  us  and  the  king  himselC 
The  colonies  had  never  admitted  themselves  subject  to  parlia- 
ment That  was  precisely  the  point  of  the  original  controversy. 
They  had  uniformly  denied  that  parliament  had  authority  to 
make  laws  for  them.  There  was,  therefore,  no  subjection  to 
parliament  to  be  thrown  off*  But  allegiance  to  the  king  did 
exist,  and  had  been  uniformly  acknowledged ;  and  down  to 
1T75,  the  most  solemn  assurances  had  been  given  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  break  that  allegianoe,  or  to  throw  it  off  There- 
fore, as  the  direct  object  and  only  effect  of  the  declaration,  ao- 
cording  to  the  principles  on  which  the  controversy  had  been 
maintained  on  our  part,  were  to  sever  the  tie  of  allegianoe 
which  bound  us  to  the  king,  it  was  properly  and  necessarilj 
foimded  on  acts  of  the  crown  itself,  as  its  justyfying  causes. 
Parliament  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  instni- 
ment  When  odious  and  oppressive  acts  are  referred  to,  it  is 
done  by  charging  the  king  with  confederating  with  others  "  in 
pretended  acts  of  legislation ;  "  the  object  being  constantly  to 
hold  the  king  himself  directly  responsible  for  those  measures 
which  were  the  grounds  of  separation.     Even  the  precedent  of 

«  TbtB  qoMtlon,  of  the  power  of  ptfUament  over  Um  oolonlea.  wm  diseassed  with 
BloguUr  ability,  by  Oovornor  Jlutchinaoo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hoase  of  rcprc«en- 
taUvee  of  Maaeachuwtta  on  the  other,  in  17T8.  The  argument  of  the  house  »  in  th« 
form  of  an  answer  to  the  governor's  message,  and  was  reported  by  Mr.  Samnel  Ad- 
ams, Mr.  Uancoolc,  Mr.  Ilawlcy,  Mr.  Bowers,  Mr.  Uobsoo,  Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Phiilipo^ 
and  Mr.  Thayer.  As  the  power  of  the  parliament  bad  been  acknowledged,  so  fiir,  at 
least,  as  to  affect  us  by  laws  of  trade,  it  was  not  easy  to  settle  the  line  of  dIstinctJon. 
It  was  thoaght,  however,  to  be  very  clear  that  the  charters  of  the  coloniea  had  ex- 
•mpted  them  fjrom  the  general  legisUtion  of  the  British  parliament  8eo  : 
i  State  Papers,  p.  861 
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the  English  revolution  was  DOt  overlooked,  and  in  this  case  m 
well  as  in  that,  occasion  was  found  to  say  that  the  king  had  a&- 
dicated  the  government  Consistency  with  the  principles  upon 
which  resistance  began,  and  with  all  the  previous  state  papers 
issued  by  congress,  required  that  the  declaration  should  be  bot> 
tomed  on  the  misgoveniment  of  the  king ;  and  therefore  it  was 
properly  framed  with  that  aim  and  to  that  end.  The  king  was 
known,  indeed,  to  have  acted,  as  in  other  cases,  by  his  ministerSy 
and  with  his  parliament ;  but  as  our  ancestors  had  never  ad- 
mitted themselves  subject  either  to  ministers  or  to  parliament^ 
there  were  no  reasons  to  be  given  for  now  refusing  obedience 
to  their  authority.  This  dear  and  obvious  necessity  of  found- 
ing the  declaration  on  the  misconduct  of  the  king  himself,  gives 
to  that  instrument  its  personal  application,  and  its  character  of 
direct  and  pointed  accusation. 

The  dedaration  having  been  reported  to  congress  by  the 
committee,  the  resolution  itself  was  taken  up  and  debated  on 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  again  on  the  second,  on  which  last 
day,  it  was  agreed  to  and  adopted,  in  these  words : 

^Mesolvedj  That  these  united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

Having  thus  passed  the  main  resolution,  congress  proceeded 
to  consider  the  reported  draft  of  the  declaration.  It  was  dis- 
cussed on  the  second,  and  third,  and  fourth  days  of  the 
month,  in  committee  of  the  whole;  and  on  the  last  of  those 
days,  being  reported  from  that  committee,  it  received  the  final 
approbation  and  sanction  of  congress,  it  was  ordered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  copies  be  sent  to  the  several  states,  and  that  it 
be  prodaimed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  The  declaration  thus 
published,  did  not  bear  the  names  of  the  members,  for  as  yet, 
it  had  not  been  signed  by  them.  It  was  authenticated,  like 
VOL.  u.  1* 
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otherpapo^  of  the  oongreea,  by  die  signatures  of  tlie  preaideoit 
and  secretary.  On  the  19th  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  secret 
journal,  congress  ^Resolved,  That  the  declaration,  passed  on 
the  fourth,  be  &irly  engrossed  on  pardiment,  with  the  title  and 
style  of  ^The  unanimous  Declaration  op  the  TaiBTESir 
United  States  of  America  ; '  and  that  the  same,  when  en- 
grossed, be  signed  by  every  member  of  congress."  And  on 
the  SECOND  day  of  August  following,  ^  the  declaration  being  en- 
grossed, and  compared  at  Uie  table,  was  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers." So  that  it  happens,  feilow-cidzens,  that  we  pay  these 
honors  to  their  memory  on  the  anniversary  of  that  day,  oa 
which  these  great  men  actually  signed  their  names  to  the  deo- 
laration.  The  declaration  was  thus  made,  that  is,  it  passed 
and  was  adopted  as  an  act  of  congress,  on  the  fourth  of  July ; 
it  was  then  signed,  and  certified  by  the  president  and  secretary, 
like  other  acts.  The  Fourth  of  Jult,  therefore,  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration.  But  the  signatures  of  the  members 
present  were  made  to  it,  being  then  engrossed  on  parchment, 
on  the  second  day  of  August  Absent  members  afterwards 
signed,  as  they  came  in ;  and  indeed  it  bears  the  names  of  some 
who  were  not  chosen  members  of  congress  until  after  the  fourth 
of  July.  The  interest  belonging  to  the  subject  will  be  suffi- 
cient, 1  hope,  to  justify  these  details. 

The  congress  of  the  revolution,  fellow-citizens,  sat  with  closed 
doors,  and  no  report  of  its  debates  was  ever  taken.  The  dis- 
cussion, therefore,  which  accompanied  this  great  measure,  has 
never  been  preserved,  except  in  memory  and  by  tradition.  But 
it  is,  1  believe,  doing  no  injustice  to  others  to  say  that  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was,  and  uniformly  has  been,  that  in  debate,  on  the 
aide  of  independence,  John  Adams  had  no  equal.  The  great 
author  of  the  declaration  himself  has  expressed  that  opinion 
uniformly  and  strongly.  "John  Adams,"  said  he,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  him  who  has  now  the  honor  to  address  you,  "  John  Ad- 
ams was  our  colossus  on  the  floor.     Not  graceful,  not  elegant^ 
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not  always  fluent,  in  his  publio  addresses,  he  yet  came  out  wiUi 
a  power,  both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  moved  us 
from  our  seats." 

For  the  part  which  he  was  here  to  perform,  Mr.  Adams  doubt- 
less was  eminently  fitted.  He  possessed  a  bold  spirit,  which 
disregarded  danger,  and  a  sanguine  reliance  on  the  goodness  of 
the  cause,  and  the  virtues  of  the  people,  which  led  him  to  over- 
looic  all  obstacles.  His  character,  too,  had  been  formed  in 
troubled  times.  He  had  been  rocked  in  the  early  storms  of 
the  controversy,  and  had  acquired  a  decision  and  a  hardihood 
proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  discipline  which  he  had  un- 
dergone. 

He  not  only  loved  the  American  cause  devoutly,  but  had 
studied  and  understood  it  It  was  all  &miliar  to  him.  He  had 
tried  his  powers  on  the  questions  which  it  involved,  often  and 
in  various  ways ;  and  had  brought  to  their  consideration  what- 
ever of  argument  or  illustration  the  history  of  his  own  country, 
the  history  of  England,  or  the  stores  of  ancient  or  of  legal 
learning  could  furnish.  Every  grievance  enumerated  in  the  long 
catalogue  of  the  declaration  had  been  the  subject  of  his  discus- 
sioii,  and  the  object  of  his  remonstrance  and  reprobation.  From 
1760,  the  colonies,  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  the  liberties  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  wrongs  inBicted  on  the  colonies,  had  engaged 
his  constant  attention  ;  and  it  has  surprised  those  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  observing,  with  what  full  remembrance  and 
with  what  prompt  recollection  he  could  refer,  in  his  extreme  old 
age,  to  every  act  of  parliament  affecting  the  colonies,  distin- 
guishing and  stating  their  respective  titles,  sections,  and  provis- 
ions ;  and  to  all  the  colonial  memorials,  remonstrances  and  pe- 
titions, with  whatever  else  belonged  to  the  intimate  and  exact 
history  of  the  times  from  that  year  to  1775.  It  was,  in  bis  own 
judgment,  between  these  years  that  the  American  people  came 
to  a  full  understanding  and  thorough  knowledge  of  their  rights, 
and  to  ft  fixed  resolution  of  maintaining  them ;  and  bearings 
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irar^  with  Eog^and  being  IImd  m  cfieot  the  biM^ 

fiictB,  dates  and  particolai^  inade  an  impreerion  which  wae  ncfar 

effittad.    He  waa  prepared,  thereftire,  bj  ednoatioo  and  diaci- 

pline,  as  well  aa  by  nataral  talent  and  nfttural  temperament^  ftr 

the  part  wbidi  he  waa  now  to  act. 

llie  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  reaembled  Ina  general  dwan* 
ter,  and  formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it  h  waa  bcM,  manly,  and 
enei^getic ;  and  such  the  otiaia  required.  When  paUic  bodies 
are  to  be  addraaeed  on  momentous  oocasiona,  when  great  intevi 
ests  are  at  stake,  and  strong  paasona  excited,  nothing  ia  ynht^ 
ble  in  qpeech  fiuther  than  it  is  oxmected  with  high  intdleetMl 
and  mml  endowments.  QeaniesB,  ibrce  and  earnestness,  am 
the  qualities  which  produce  oonvictioo.  True  eloquence,  indeed, 
does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  cannot  be  brought  from  fiir.  Ln. 
bor  and  learning  may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain. 
Words  and  phrases  may  be  marshaled  in  every  way,  but  thej 
cannot  compass  it  It  must  exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and 
in  the  occasion.  Aflfected  passion,  intoise  expression,  the  pomp 
of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it ;  they  cannot  readi  iU 
It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  iuuntsm 
from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  withspcm. 
taneoua,  original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  sdiools^ 
the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of  ^)eech,  shock 
and  disgust  m^  when  their  own  lives,  and  the  fiite  of  their 
wives,  their  diildren,  and  their  country,  hang  on  the  decision  of 
the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain, 
and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher 
qualities.  Then  patriotism  is  eloquent ;  then  selMevotion  is 
eloquent  The  dear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of 
logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit^ 
speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every 
feature,  and  uiging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  Ids 
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objeol; — this,  this  is  ek)qiieix)e;  or  rather  it  is  soine^ngg^^ 
and  higher  than  all  eloquence,  it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  god- 
like action. 

In  July,  1T76,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  aigiv 
ment  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies 
were  in  the  field.  Congress,  then,  was  to  decide  whether  the 
tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to  the  parent  state  was  to  be 
severed  at  once,  and  severed  forever.  All  the  colonies  had  sig- 
nified their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  dedsion,  and  the  people 
looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely,  fel- 
low-citizens, never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  important 
political  deliberation.  If  we  contemplate  it  from  the  point 
where  they  then  stood,  no  question  could  be  more  full  of  inter- 
est;  if  we  look  at  it  now,  and  judge  of  its  importance  by  its 
effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly,  whidi  was  about 
to  decide  a  question  thus  big  with  the  &te  of  empire.  Let  ua 
open  their  doors  and  look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us 
survey  the  anxious  and  care-worn  countenances,  let  us  hear  the 
firm-toned  voices,  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting ;  and  one  of  those 
not  yet  prepared  to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on 
the  floor,  and  is  urging  his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  deda- 
ration. 

^  Let  us  pause !  This  step  once  taken,  cannot  be  retraced. 
This  resolution,  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion. If  success  attend  the  arms  of  England,  we  shall  then  be 
no  longer  colonies,  with  charters  and  with  privileges ;  these  wiU 
all  be  forfeited  by  this  act ;  and  we  shall  be  in  the  condition  of 
other  conquered  people,  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  For 
ourselves,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard ;  but  are  we 
ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  ?  Is  success  so 
probable  as  to  justify  iti  Where  is  the  military,  where 
the  naval  power,  by  which  we  are  to  resist  the  whole  strength 
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utmottt  Cbn  we  rely  on  the  eontaiioj  and  penevenuMs  of 
the  people!  or  will  they  not  act  as  the  peojrfe  of  other  eoiai* 
triea  have  acted,  and,  wearied  with  a  long  war,  aabmit,  in  tte 
endytoawomopprenioni  While  we  stand  on  our  old  groond^ 
and  innat  on  ledren  of  grievanoea,  we  know  we  are  T^;fat^  and 
are  not  answerable  fbt  consequenoeSi  Nothing,  tlien,  oan  bai 
impnted  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  ^kjetib^  cany  oar 
pretensions  &rther,  and  set  up  for  absolute  indqmidenos^  wi» 
shall  loae  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  kiogsr  bei 
defending  what  we  posses^  but  struggling  for  somediing  whieb 
we  never  did  posses^  and  whidi  we  have  ac^emnly  and  «d» 
ftrmly  djsdainied  all  intention  of  puming,  from  dui  very  out' 
ast  of  tlie  troubles.  Abandoning  thus  our  old  ground,  of  n^ 
sistanoe  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  natiooa  will 
brieve  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pretense,  and  they  will 
look  on  us,  not  as  injured,  but  as  ambitious  flubjecta.  I  diudder 
i  „  before  this  responsibility.    It  will  be  on  us,  i(  relinquishing  tha 

ground  we  have  stood  on  so  long,  and  stood  on  so  safely,  we 
now  proclaim  independence,  and  carry  oa  the  war  for  diat  ob- 
ject, while  these  cities  bum,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten  and 
bleach  with  the  bcmes  of  their  owners,  and  these  streams  nm 
!  blood.    It  will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be  up<Hi  us,  i(  foiling  to 

[  maintain  this  unseasonable  and  ill-judged  declaration,  a  sterner 

despotism,  maintained  by  military  power,  shall  be  established 
over  our  posterity,  when  we  ourselves,  given  up  by  an  eofr- 
hausted,  a  harrassed,  a  misled  people,  shall  have  expiated  our 
rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption  on  the  scaffold." 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  aiguments  like  these. 
We  know  hisopin'KXis,  and  we  know  his  character.  He  would 
commence  with  his  accustomed  directness  and  eamestnesa. 

^  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand 
and  my  heart  to  this  vote.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  be^ 
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gfaifng  we  aimed  not  at  independenoe.  But  there's  a  divinity 
which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England  has  driven 
us  to  arms ;  and,  hlinded  to  her  own  interest  for  our  good,  she 
has  obstinately  pendsted,  till  independence  is  now  within  our 
grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why, 
then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration  ?  Is  any  man  so  weak 
as  now  to  hope  for  a  reoondliation  with  England,  which  shall 
leave  either  safety  to  the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to 
his  own  life  and  his  own  honor  1  Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in 
that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague  near  you,  are  you 
not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects  of  pun- 
ishment and  of  vengeance  1  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal 
demency,  what  are  you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  En- 
gland remains,  but  outlaws  ?  If  we  postpone  independence,  do 
we  mean  to  carry  on,  or  to  give  up  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean 
to  submit  to  the  measures  of  parliament,  Boston  Port  Bill  and 
all  1  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that  we  ourselves 
shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trod- 
den down  in  the  dust  ?  1  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit 
We  never  shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most 
solemn  obligation  ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting,  be- 
fore God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to  Washington,  when,  putting 
him  forth  to  inciur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political 
hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every 
extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  1  know  there  is 
not  a  man  here,  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagra- 
tion sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  that  plighted  &ith  fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself 
having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place,  moved  you,  that 
Greorge  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the  forces 
raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  defense  of  American  liberty,  may 
my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning,  uid  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate  or  waver  in  the  support  1  give 
him. 
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''Hie  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  throng 
And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  dedaratioQ 
of  independence  1  That  measure  will  strengthen  us.  It  will 
give  us  diaracter  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with  na^ 
which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  sob- 
jects,  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  tfaift 
England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  ftxA- 
ing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a  course 
of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less  wounded 
by  submitting  to  that  course  of  thmgs  which  now  predestinates 
our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to 
her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the 
result  of  fortune ;  the  latter  she  would  feel  as  her  own  de^ 
disgrace.  Why,  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national  war  ?  And  since 
we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ? 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  &il. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us, 
and  will  carry  themselves,  gloriously,  through  this  struggle.  I 
care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found.  I  know  the 
people  of  these  colonies,  and  1  know  that  resistance  to  British  a^ 
gression  b  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  cannot  be  erad- 
icated. Every  colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to 
follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  declaration  will  in- 
spire the  people  with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war  for  the  restoration  of  privileges,  for  redress  of  griev^ 
ances.  for  chartered  immunities,  held  under  a  British  king,  set 
before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independence,  and  it 
will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Read  this  dec- 
laration at  the  head  of  the  army  ;  every  sword  will  be  drawn 
from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered,  to  maintain  it^ 


or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  fVom  the  pulpit; 
religion  will  approve  it,  and  the  love  of  religious  liberty  will 
ding  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it,  or  fall  with  it  Send 
it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclmm  it  thefe ;  let  them  hear  it  who 
heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it  who 
flaw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very 
walls  will  cry  out  in  its  support 

^  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  af&irs^  but  I  see,  I  see 
clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  1,  indeed,  may 
rue  it  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration 
shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die  colonists ;  die  slaves; 
die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaflbld.  Be  it  so. 
Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready, 
at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may. 
But  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope 
of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured  that 
this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it  may 
cost  blood  ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compensate  for 
both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see  the  bright- 
ness of  the  future  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make  this 
a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our 
children  will  honor  it  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiv- 
ing, with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illuminations.  On  its  an- 
nual return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of 
subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  distress,  but  of  exulta- 
tion, of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the 
hour  is  come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all 
that  1  hope,  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ; 
and  I  leave  off  as  I  begun,  that  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I 
am  for  the  declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  tho 
VOL.  n.  14 
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blessing  of  G(xl  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment,  independenoe^ 
noiv,  and  iNDErEXDExcE  fokever." 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet  and  pa- 
triot !  so  that  day  sliiill  be  honored,  and  as  often  as  it  returns, 
thy  renown  shall  come  along  with  it,  and  the  glory  of  thy  life, 
like  the  day  of  thy  death,  shall  not  fiiil  from  tlie  remembraooa 
of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  occasion,  while  we 
express  our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject 
of  these  remarks,  were  we  to  omit  a  most  respectful,  afiection- 
ate,  and  grateful  mention  of  those  other  great  men,  his  col- 
leagues, who  stocni  with  him,  and  with  the  same  spirit^  the  some 
devotion,  took  part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  Hancock, 
the  proscribed  lltuicock,  exiled  from  his  home  by  a  military 
govonn)r,  cut  off  by  proclai nation  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown 
— IToavon  ro.^orvcd  for  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  putting 
this  groat  question  to  the  vote,  and  of  writing  his  own  name 
fu-st,  and  most  C(n)S[)i(!Uous]y,  on  that  parclmient  which  spoke 
di-nanre  to  the  power  of  the  crown  of  England.  There,  too,  is 
the  niime  of  that  otiicr  proscribed  j)atriut,  Samuel  Adams,  a 
niiui  who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  independence  of  his 
Cf)Uiitry  ;  wh<»  thouglit  the  declaration  halted  and  lingered,  be- 
ing himself  not  only  ready,  but  eiiger,  for  it,  long  before  it  was 
proposed ;  a  man  of  the  deej^st  sagacity,  the  clearest  foresight^ 
and  the  prutbundest  judgment  in  men.  And  there  is  Gerry, 
himsirlf  among  the  earliest  and  the  foremost  of  the  patriots, 
found,  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned  them  to  com- 
mnn  counsels,  by  the  side  of  Warren;  a  man  who  lived  to 
serve  his  country  at  home  and  abroikl,  and  to  die  in  the  second 
jilace  in  the  goverimient.  There,  too,  is  the  hjflexible,  the  up- 
right, the  Spartjui  character,  Kobert  Treat  Paine.  He  also 
lived  to  stTve  his  country  through  the  struggle,  and  then  with- 
drew from  her  comicils,  only  that  he  might  give  his  labors  and 
his  life  to  liis  native  state,  in  another  relation.     These  names. 
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fellow-dtizeiis,  are  the  treasures  of  the  commonwealth ;  and 
they  are  treasures  which  grow  brighter  by  time. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  resume  and  to  fini^  with  great  brev- 
ity the  notice  of  the  lives  of  those  whose  virtues  and  servioea 
we  have  met  to  commemorate. 

Mr.  Adams  remained  in  congress  from  its  first  meeting  till 
November,  1777,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to  France. 
He  proceeded  on  that  service  in  the  February  following,  em- 
barking in  the  Boston  frigate,  on  the  shore  of  his  native  town, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Wollaston.  The  year  following,  he  was 
appointed  commissioner  to  treat  of  peace  with  England.  Re- 
turning to  the  United  States,  he  was  a  delegate  from  Braintree 
in  the  convention  for  framing  the  constitution  of  this  common- 
wealth, in  1780.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year,  he  agaiii 
went  abroad  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  and  was 
employed  at  various  courts,  and  occupied  with  various  negotia- 
tions, until  1788.  The  particulars  of  these  interesting  and  im- 
portant services  this  occasion  does  not  allow  time  to  relate.  In 
1782  he  concluded  our  first  treaty  with  Holland.  His  negotia- 
tions with  that  republic,  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  states^en- 
eral  to  recc^nize  our  independence,  his  incessant  and  inde&ti- 
gable  exertions  to  represent  the  American  cause  favorably  on  the 
continent,  and  to  counteract  the  designs  of  its  enemies,  open 
and  secret,  and  his  successful  undertaking  to  obtain  loans,  on 
the  credit  of  a  nation  yet  new  and  unknown,  are  among  his 
most  arduous,  most  useful,  most  honorable  services.  It  was 
his  fortune  to  bear  a  part  in  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  En- 
gland, and  in  something  more  than  six  years  from  the  declara- 
tion which  he  had  so  strenuously  supported,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  crown  subscribe 
to  the  instrument  which  declared  that  his  "  Britannic  majesty 
acknowledged  the  United  States  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent"   In  these  important  transactions,  Mr.  Adams's 
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Whae  abroad,  in  1787,  he  pQlAkd  Ui  Defane  of  Aa 
ADMrioaa  Oonstitiitioiia;  a  work  of  merit  and  abQitf,  diom^ 
oompoeed  with  haste,  on  the  apur  of  a  particdkr  oocaahB,  It 
the  midst  of  othw  oocopatioiia^  and  mider  dwmislaneea  not 
admitlh^  of  oareftd  revuioD.  The  immediate  otjecft  of  Aa 
woffc  was  to  oouDteiaot  the  wol^  of  opfa^ons  adfaueeJ  hj 
atfenl  popidar  European  writen  of  that  daj,  llr.  TVn|pi^  Aa 
ilM  de  Mably,  and  Dr.  Price,  at  a  time  when  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  emjdoyed  inferndngand  i 
qfilemB  of  goveramenL 

Retandq;  to  the  Umted  States  hi  1788,  he  ftond  die  i 
goferamoit  about  going  into  <q»eration,  and  was  himself  eleetsd 
the  fint  inoe-president,  a  atuation  wludi  he  filled  with  i«pala> 
tion  Ibr  eight  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  was  raised  to 
the  presidential  diair,  as  immediate  suooeasor  to  the  immorld 
WashingtQn.  hi  this  h^  station  he  was  succeeded  b j  Mx, 
Jefierson,  after  a  memorable  controvert  between  thdr  raqpe». 
tive  (Hendfai,  m  1801 ;  and  from  that  period  his  manner  of  fifc 
haa  been  known  to  aD  who  hear  me.  He  has  liTed  for  Gw^ 
and4went]r  7ears»  with  eveiy  enjoyment  that  could  raider  old 
ife  b^ipy.  Not  inattentiTe  to  the  ocGurrenoes  of  the  i 
poBtiesl  oarea  hare  not  yet  materially,  or  fer  any  long  timc^  4 
tohed  las  rqwseu  hi  1820  he  acted  as  elector  of  i 
and  nee  prerfdent,  and  in  the  same  year  we  saw  him,  tK^^a  j 
the  ife  of  e^ghty-fire,  a  member  of  the  convention  of  d^  eoao- 
monweallh  eaUed  to  revise  the  constitation.  Forty  yean  he- 
iva»  he  had  been  ooe  of  dioee  who  formed  tint  ootkstitiitiQB  * 
aodl  he  had  now  dK  pleasure  of  witnessu^  dat  there  was  fitd^ 
wkick  die  people  desired  to  chai^  PcesesNi:^  aD  hb  ftcuhiBa 
to  the  end  of  hb  long  life,  with  an  unabated  love  of  readiw 
and  ccotemphaicn.  in  the  center  of  interesdrg  ctrr^es  of  &ieDd> 
sbqi  and  aifectiijn.  be  was  blessed  in  his  retirement  with  wlMfe* 
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ever  of  repose  and  felicity  the  oondition  of  man  allows.  He 
had,  also,  other  enjoyments.  He  saw  around  him  that  pros- 
perity and  general  happiness  which  had  been  the  object  of  his 
public  cares  and  labors.  No  man  ever  beheld  more  clearly, 
and  for  a  longer  time,  the  great  and  beneficial  effects  of  the 
services  rendered  by  himself  to  his  country.  That  liberty 
which  he  so  early  defended,  that  ind^)endence  of  which  he  was 
so  able  an  advocate  and  supporter,  he  saw,  we  trust,  firmly  and 
securely  established.  The  population  of  the  country  thickened 
around  him  &ster,  and  extended  wider,  than  his  own  sanguine 
predictions  had  anticipated ;  and  the  wealth,  respecatability,  and 
power  of  the  nation  sprang  up  to  a  magnitude  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  he  could  have  expected  to  witness  in  his  day.  He 
lived  also  to  behold  Uiose  principles  of  civil  freedom  which  had 
been  developed,  established,  and  practically  applied  in  Amer- 
ica, attract  attention,  command  respect,  and  awaken  imitation, 
in  other  regions  of  the  globe ;  and  well  might,  and  well  did,  he 
exclaim,  "  Where  will  the  consequences  of  the  American  revo- 
lution end  ?" 

If  anything  yet  remains  to  fill  this  cup  of  happiness,  let  it  be 
added  that  he  lived  to  see  a  great  and  intelligent  people  bestow 
the  highest  honor  in  their  gifb  where  he  had  bestowed  his  own 
kindest  parental  afiections  and  lodged  his  fondest  hopes.  Thus 
honored  in  life,  thus  happy  at  death,  he  saw  the  jubilee,  and 
he  died ;  and  with  the  last  prayers  which  trembled  on  his  lips 
was  the  fervent  supplication  for  his  country,  "  Independeooe 
forever  r 

Mr.  Jeflferson,  having  been  occupied  in  the  years  1778  and 
1770  in  the  important  service  of  revising  the  laws  of  Virginia^ 
was  elected  governor  of  that  state,  as  successor  to  Patrick 
Henry,  and  held  the  situation  when  the  state  was  invaded  by 
the  British  arms.  In  1781  he  published  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
a  work  whidi  attracted  attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  America^ 
dispelled  many  misconoeptions  respecting  thb  oontinent^  and 
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gftT6  iti  anthor  a  plaoe  among  men  SMogcUigA  Ar 
In  November,  1788,  he  again  took  Int  aeat  in  the  ( 
ooDgreM|  bnt  in  the  May  Mowfa^  waa  appointod 
I^enipotentiarj,  to  act  abroad,  In  the  negotiatkm  of  QommcMU 
treatiea,  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adamn  Hepiodeededto 
France  in  execution  of  tlua  miMk»,embarinng  at  Boaloa;  and 
that  waa  the  only  oooaaioQ  on  whkh  he  erer  iMted  thia  pbm. 
In  1785  he  was  appointed  minialer  to  Franoe^  the  dutiea  of 
nfbkk  aituatlon  he  continoed  to  perform  until  OotohaTi  1788^ 
irtwn  he  obtained  leave  to  retire,  juat  on  the  fe  of  that  toamai 
doiia  revdution  whidi  has  ao  muoh  agjtatod  die  would  hi  ow 
timea.  Mr.  Jefieraon'a  diadiaige  of  Ida  diplomatic  dntiea  waa 
marked  by  great  ability,  diligenoe^  and  patriotiam ;  and  whih 
he  resided  at  Paris^  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods^  hfa 
daracter  for  intelligenoe,  his  love  of  knowledge  and  <^  the  ao- 
dety  of  learned  men,  distinguished  hifn^in  the  highest  drdea  of 
the  French  capital  No  court  in  Europe  had  at  that  tame  in 
Paris  a  representative  commanding  or  enjoying  higher  regaidi 
for  political  knowledge  or  for  general  attainmoits,  than  the  min. 
ister  of  this  then  in&nt  republic;  Immediately  on  hia  return 
to  his  native  country,  at  the  organization  <^  the  govenmunt 
under  the  present  constitution,  his  talents  and  experience  va- 
eommended  him  to  President  Washmgton  for  t;he  fust  offioe  in 
his  gift  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  of  atata. 
In  this  situation,  also,  he  manifested  conspicuous  ability.  Hia 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  of  other  powers  residing  hero, 
and  his  instructious  to  our  own  diplomatic  agents  abroad,  mn 
among  our  ablest  state  papers.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
laws  and  usages  of  nations,  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  imme- 
diate subject  before  him,  great  felidty,  and  still  greater  fiidlitjr, 
in  writing,  show  themselves  in  whatever  eSbrt  his  official  dt» 
nation  called  on  him  to  make.  It  is  believed  by  competent 
judges,  that  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  continental 
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congress  in  1774  to  the  present  time,  taken  together,  would 
not  suffer,  in  respect  to  the  talent  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted, by  comparison  with  anything  which  other  and  older 
states  can  produce ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  this  respectability 
and  distinction  Mr.  Jefferson  has  contributed  his  full  part 

On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  from  the  presi- 
dency, and  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to  that  office  in  1797,  he 
was  chosen  vice-president.  While  presiding  in  this  capacity 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  senate,  he  compiled  and  published 
a  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice,  a  work  of  more  labor  and 
more  merit  than  is  indicated  by  its  size.  It  is  now  received  as 
the  general  standard  by  which  proceedings  are  r^ulated,  not 
only  in  both  houses  of  congress,  but  in  most  of  the  other  legis- 
lative bodies  in  the  country.  In  1801  he  was  elected  president, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  reelected  in  1805,  by  a  vote 
approaching  toward  unanimity. 

From  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  from  public  life,  in 
1809,  Mr.  Jefferson  lived  as  became  a  wise  man.  Surrounded 
by  affectionate  friends,  his  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
undiminished,  with  uncommon  health  and  unbroken  spirits,  he 
was  able  to  enjoy  largely  the  rational  pleasures  of  life,  and  to 
partake  in  that  public  prosperity  which  he  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  produce.  His  kindness  and  hospitality,  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  the  ease  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his 
acquirements,  and,  especially,  the  full  store  of  revolutionary  in- 
cidents which  he  possessed,  and  which  he  knew  when  and  how 
to  dispense,  rendered  his  abode  in  a  high  degree  attractive  to 
his  admiring  countrymen,  while  his  high  public  and  scientific 
diaracter  drew  toward  him  every  intelligent  and  educated  trav- 
eler fix)m  abroad.  Both  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefl^erson  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  respect  which  they  so  largely 
received  was  not  paid  to  their  official  stations.  They  were  not 
men  made  great  by  office ;  but  great  men,  on  whom  the  coun- 
try for  its  own  benefit  had  conferred  ofiSoe.    There  was  that  in 
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them  whieh  office  did  not  give,  and  wUeh  tin  i 
d  oflSoe  did  not,  and  oould  not,  take  awaj.  In  their 
ment,  in  the  midst  of  their  feUow-citiiana»  tfaeauelvea  prhnto 
dtizenfs  they  enjoyed  aa  high  regaxd  and  eateem  aa  whan  filling 
the  moat  important  placea  of  puhllc  truat^ 

lliere  remained  to  Mr.  Jefieraon  yet  one  other  muk  of' pa- 
triotism and  henefie^ioe,  the  estaUiahment  of  a  umveanijy  im 
his  native  state.  To  this  object  he  devoted  years  of  inceaHai 
and  anxious  attention^  and  by  the  enlightened  liberality  of  ika 
legislature  of  Vii^nia,  and  the  co6peration  of  other  able  and 
aealous  fiiendsi  he  lived  to  see  it  accomplished.  May  aU  ana- 
cess  attend  this  in&nt  seminary ;  and  may  thoae  who  enjogr  Hi 
advantages,  aa  oftoi  as  their  eyes  shall  rest  on  the  neighboring 
height,  recollect  what  they  owe  to  their  disinterested  and  ind^ 
&tigable  bene&ctor ;  and  may  letters  honor  him  who  thaa  la- 
bored in  the  cause  of  letters ! 

Thus  useful,  and  thus  respected,  passed  the  old  age  of  IhomM 
Jefibrson.  But  time  was  on  its  ever-ceaseless  wing,  and  mm 
now  bringing  the  last  hour  of  this  illustrious  man.  He  aaw  its 
approach  with  undisturbed  serenity.  He  counled  the  momenta 
as  they  passed,  and  beheld  that  his  last  sands  were  &Uii^ 
That  day,  too,  was  at  hand  which  he  had  helped  to  make  im. 
mortal  One  wish,  one  hope,  if  it  were  not  presumptuous^  heal 
in  hb  Minting  breast  Could  it  be  so,  might  it  please  God,  he 
would  desire  once  more  to  see  the  sun,  once  more  to  look  abroad 
on  the  scene  around  him,  on  the  great  day  of  liberty.  Heavoo, 
in  its  mercy,  fulfilled  that  prayer.  He  saw  that  sun,  he  en- 
joyed its  sacred  light,  he  thanked  God  for  this  meroy,  and 
bowed  his  aged  head  to  the  grave.  "  Felix,  non  vitn  tantum 
daritate,  sid  etiam  opportunitate  mortis." 

The  last  public  labor  of  Mr.  Jeflferson  naturally  suggests  the 
efxpression  of  the  high  praise  which  is  due,  both  to  him  and  to 
Mr.  Adams,  for  their  uniform  and  zealous  attachment  to  learn, 
tog,  and  to  the  causs  of  general  knowledge.    Of  the  advante* 
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ges  of  learning,  indeed,  and  of  literary  aooomplishments,  their 
own  characters  were  striking  recommendations  and  illustrations. 
They  were  scholars,  ripe  and  good  scholars ;  widely  acquainted 
with  ancient,  as  well  as  fnodem  literature,  and  not  altogether 
uninstructed  in  the  deeper  sciences.  Their  acquirements, 
doubtless,  were  different,  and  so  were  the  particular  objects  of 
their  literary  pursuits ;  as  their  tastes  and  characters,  in  these 
respects,  differed  like  those  of  other  men.  Being,  also,  men 
of  busy  lives,  with  great  objects  requiring  action  constantly  be- 
fore them,  their  attainments  in  letters  did  not  become  showy 
or  obtrusive.  Yet  1  would  hazard  the  opinion,  that,  if  we  could 
now  ascertain  all  the  causes  which  gave  them  eminence  and 
distinction  in  the  midst  of  the  great  men  with  whom  they  acted, 
we  should  find  not  among  the  least  their  early  acquisitions  in 
literature,  the  resources  which  it  furnished,  the  promptitude  and 
&cility  which  it  communicated,  and  the  wide  field  it  opened  for 
analogy  and  illustration ;  giving  them  thus,  on  every  subject,  a 
larger  view  and  a  broader  lunge,  as  well  for  discussion  as  for 
the  government  of  their  own  conduct 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much  oflener  dis- 
gusts, by  appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  some- 
thing foreign  or  extraneous,  not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  ap- 
poidage ;  or  by  seeming  to  overload  and  weigh  it  down  by  its 
unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad  taste  in  architecture, 
where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament  without  strength 
or  solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  espe- 
cially classical  learning,  to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it 
might  exist  without  mental  superiority,  without  vigor,  without 
good  taste,  and  without  utility.  But  in  such  cases  classical 
learning  has  only  not  inspired  natural  talent;  or,  at  most,  it 
has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect,  and  natural  blunt- 
ness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous.  The  ques- 
tion, after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether  literature,  ancient 
AS  well  as  modem,  does  not  assist  a  good  understanding,  im- 
YOU  n/  J 
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prore  nataral  good  taste,  add  poBahed  armor  to  native  itwMg(^ 
and  render  its  possessor,  not  only  more  capable  of  derlTing  prf. 
Tate  hiq^ness  jfrom  ocntemplatkn  and  refleoOon,  but  move  ao- 
oompli^ied  also  for  action  in  the  amira  of  life,  and  espedalfy 
ibr  pablio  action.  Those  whose  memories  we  now  bonor  wen 
learned  men ;  but  their  learning  waa  kept  in  its  proper  pbea^ 
and  made  subservient  to  the  uses  and  oljeobs  of  life,  lliajr 
were  sdiolars,  not  common  nor  superficial ;  bat  their  aebolv- 
ahip  was  so  m  keeping  with  their  diaracter,  ao  blended  and  in* 
wrought,  that  careless  observers^  at  bad  judges,  not  eeeiiq;  an 
ostoitatioas  diqilaj  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  eziat ;  Ar* 
getting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning  in  men  who  adl 
in'oonspicuous  public  stations,  perform  duties  wludi  oieieha 
tbe  feculty  of  writing,  or  address  popular,  deliberative,  or  jndt- 
dal  bodies,  is  often  felt  where  it  is  little  se^,  and  aometimei 
felt  more  eflectually  because  it  is  not  seen  at  alL      . 

But  the  cause  of  knowledge,  in  a  more  enlai^ged  senae^  flia 
cause  of  general  knowledge  and  of  popular  education,  had  not 
warmer  fHends,  nor  more  powerftil  advocates,  than  Mr.  Ad> 
ams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  On  this  foundation  they  knew  tlie 
whole  republican  system  rested ;  and  this  great  and  all-impoi^ 
tant  truth  they  strove  to  impress,  by  all  the  means  in  their 
power.  In  the  early  publication  already  referred  to,  Mr.  Ad- 
ams expresses  the  strong  and  just  sentiment,  that  the  education, 
of  the  poor  is  more  important,  even  to  the  rich  themselvea,  than 
all  their  own  riches.  On  this  great  truth,  indeed,  is  founded 
th{it  unrivaled,  that  invaluable  political  and  moral  institutioQ| 
our  own  blessing  and  the  glory  of  our  fethers,  the  New  Ekh 
gland  system  of  free  schools. 

As  the  promotion  of  knowledge  had  been  the  object  of  theb 
regard  through  life,  so  these  great  men  made  it  the  subject 
of  their  testamentary  bounty.  Mr.  Jefferson  b  understood 
to  have  bequeathed  his  library  to  the  university  of  his  native 
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state,  and  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Quincy. 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  fellow-citizens,  were  sucoes- 
sively  presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  comparative  mer- 
its of  their  respective  administrations  for  a  long  time  agitated 
and  divided  public  opinion.  They  were  rivals,  each  supported 
by  numerous  and  powerful  portions  of  the  people,  for  the  high- 
est office.  This  contest,  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  conse- 
quence of  the  long  existence  of  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
country,  is  now  part  of  the  history  of  our  government.  We 
may  naturally  regret  that  anything  should  have  occurred  to 
create  difference  and  discord  between  those  who  had  acted  hai> 
moniously  and  efficiently  in  the  great  c<Micems  of  the  revdu- 
lion.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the  occasion,  for  en- 
tering into  the  groimds  of  that  difference,  or  for  attempting  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which  it  involves.  As 
practical  questions,  they  were  canvassed  when  the  measures 
which  they  regarded  were  acted  on  and  adopted ;  and  as  be- 
longing to  history,  the  time  has  not  come  for  their  consid- 
eration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  tliat,  when  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  went  first  into  operation,  different  opinions 
should  be  entertained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred 
by  it  Here  was  a  natural  source  of  diversity  of  sentiment. 
It  is  still  less  wonderful,  that  that  event,  about  cotemporary  with 
our  government  under  the  present  constitution,  which  so  en- 
tirely shocked  all  Europe,  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her 
leading  powers,  should  be  thought,  by  different  men,  to  have 
different  bearings  on  our  own  prosperity ;  and  that  the  early 
measures  adopted  by  our  government,  in  consequence  of  this  new 
state  of  things,  should  be  seen  in  opposite  lights.  It  is  for  the 
future  historian,  when  what  now  remains  of  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception shall  have  passed  away,  to  state  these  different  opin- 
ions, and  pronounce  impartial  judgment.    In  the  mean  timOi 
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all  good  men  rejoioe,  and  well  may  r^oioe,  that  the  i^iarpeafc 
differences  sprung  out  of  measures  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  have  ceased  with  the  exigencies  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  have  left  no  permanent  efiect,  either  on  the  constitution  or 
on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  remark,  I  am 
aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  exception  in  one  measure, 
the  alteration  of  the  constitution  as  to  the  mode  of  chooai^ 
president ;  but  it  is  true  in  its  general  application.  Thus  the 
eourse  of  policy  pursued  toward  France  in  1798,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  measures  of  commercial  restriction  commenced 
in  1807,  on  the  other,  both  subjects  of  warm  and  severe  oppo- 
sition, have  passed  away  and  lefl  nothing  behind  them.  They 
were  temporary,  and  whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  conse- 
quences were  limited  to  their  respective  occasions.  It  is 
equally  clear,  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying, 
that  those  measures  of  both  administrations  which  were  of  du- 
rable importance,  and  which  drew  after  them  interesting  and 
long  remaining  consequences,  have  received  general  approba- 
tion. Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  the 
navy,  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  such  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana,  in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  country,  it 
may  safely  be  added,  is  not  likely  to  be  willing  either  to  ap- 
prove, or  to  reprobate,  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  aggregate, 
all  the  measures  of  either,  or  of  any,  administration.  The  dic- 
tate of  reason  and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding  each  one  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  points  in  difference,  we  imitate  the  great  men 
themselves  in  the  forbearance  and  moderation  which  they  have 
cherished,  and  in  the  mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  they 
have  been  so  much  inclined  to  feel  and  to  reciprocate. 

No  men,  fellow-citizens,  ever  served  their  country  with  more 
entire  exemption  from  every  imputation  of  selfish  and  merce- 
nary motives,  than  those  to  whose  memory  we  are  paying 
these  proofs  of  respect.  A  suspicion  of  any  disposition  to  en- 
rich themselves,  or  to  profit  by  their  public  employments^ 
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never  rested  on  either.  No  soiidid  motive  approached  them* 
The  inheritance  which  they  have  left;  to  their  children  is  of  their 
character  and  their  &me. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  by  this  feint  and 
feeble  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Even  in 
other  hands,  adequate  justice  could  not  be  performed,  within 
the  limits  of  this  occasion.  Their  highest,  their  best  praise,  is 
your  deep  conviction  of  their  merits,  your  affectionate  gratitude 
for  their  labors  and  services.  It  is  not  my  voice,  it  is  this  ces- 
sation  of  ordinary  pursuits,  this  arresting  of  all  attention,  these 
solemn  ceremonies,  and  this  crowded  house,  which  speak  their 
eulogy.  Their  feme,  indeed,  is  safe.  That  is  now  treasured 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  Although  no  sculptured  mar- 
ble should  rise  to  their  memory,  nor  engraved  stone  bear  rec- 
ord of  their  deeds,  yet  will  their  remembrance  be  as  lasting  as 
the  land  they  honored.  Marble  oolunms  may,  indeed,  moulder 
into  dust,  time  may  erase  all  impress  from  the  crumbling 
stone,  but  their  feme  remains ;  for  with  American  liberty  it 
rose,  and  with  American  libertt  onlt  can  it  perish.  It  was 
the  last  swelling  peal  of  yonder  choir,  ^  Their  bodies  arc 

BURIED    in    peace,    BUT    THEIR    NAME    LIVETH    EVERMORE."      I 

catch  that  solemn  song,  I  echo  that  lofty  strain  of  funeral  tri- 
umph, "  Their  name  lfveth  evermore." 

Of  the  illustrious  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
there  now  remains  only  Charles  Garroll.  He  seems  an  aged 
oak,  standing  alone  on  the  plain,  which  time  has  spared  a  little 
longer  afler  all  its  cotemporaries  have  been  leveled  with  the 
dust  Venerable  object !  we  delight  to  gather  round  its  trunk, 
while  yet  it  stands,  and  to  dwell  beneath  its  shadow.  Sole  sur- 
vivor of  an  assembly  of  as  great  men  as  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed, in  a  transaction  one  of  the  most  important  that  history 
records,  what  thoughts,  what  interesting  reflections,  must  fill 
his  elevated  and  devout  soul!  If  he  dwell  on  the  past,  how 
touching  its  recollections ;  if  he  survey  the  present,  how  happy, 
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how  joyous,  how  full  of  the  fruition  of  that  hope,  ^vfaioh  hk  ar- 
dent patriotism  indulged ;  if  he  glance  at  the  future,  how  does 
the  prospect  of  his  country's  advancement  almost  bewilder  his 
weakened  conception  !  Fortunate.,  distinguished  patriot !  In- 
teresting relic  of  the  past !  Let  him  know  that,  while  we 
honor  the  dead,  we  do  not  forget  the  living ;  and  that  there 
is  not  a  heart  here  which  does  not  fervently  pray  that  Heayen 
may  keep  him  yet  back  from  the  society  of  his  companioDs. 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  oceasioa 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land,  this  glorious  liberty,  these 
benign  institutions,  the  dear  purchase  of  our  fitthera,  are  oars ; 
ours  to  enjoy,  ours  to  preser\'e,  ours  to  transmit.  Generatioiis 
past  and  generations  to  come  hold  us  responsible  for  thb  sacred 
trust  Our  fathers,  from  behind,  admonish  us,  with  their  anx- 
ious paternal  voices ;  posterity  calls  out  to  us,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  future ;  the  world  turns  hither  its  solicitous  eyes;  all, 
all  conjure  us  to  act  wisely,  and  faithfully,  in  the  relation  which 
we  sustain.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon 
us ;  but  by  virtue,  by  morality,  by  religion,  by  the  cultivation 
of  ever)'  good  principle  and  every  good  habit,  we  may  hope  to 
enjoy  the  blessing,  through  our  day,  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired 
to  our  children.  Let  us  feel  deeply  how  much  of  what  we  are 
and  of  what  we  possess  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  in- 
stitutions of  government  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil 
which  yields  bounteously  to  tlie  liands  of  industry,  the  mighty 
and  fruitful  ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed 
health  and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies  to 
civilized  man,  without  society,  without  knowledge,  without 
morals,  without  religious  culture ;  and  how  c*in  tliese  be  en- 
joyed, in  all  their  extent  and  all  tlieir  excellence,  but  under  the 
protection  of  wise  institutions  and  a  free  govennnent  ]  Eellow- 
citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  pres- 
ent^ who  does  not,  at  this  moment,  and  at  every  moment,  ex- 
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perience,  m  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  condition  of  those 
most  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and  the  benefits  of 
this  liberty  and  these  institutions.  Let  us  then  acknowledge 
the  blessing,  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and  powerfully,  let  us  cherish 
a  strong  afiection  for  it,  and  resolve  to  maintain  and  perpetuate 
it  The  blood  of  our  j&thers,  let  it  not  have  been  shed  in  vain; 
the  great  hope  of  posterity,  let  it  not  be  blasted. 

The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the  world 
around  us,  a  topic  to  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  too  often,  and  dwell 
on  too  long,  cannot  be  altogether  omitted  here.  Neither  indi- 
viduals nor  nations  can  perform  their  part  well,  until  they  un- 
derstand and  feel  its  importance,  and  comprehend  and  justly 
appreciate  all  the  duties  belonging  to  it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  na- 
tional vanity,  nor  to  swell  a  light  and  empty  feeling  of  self-im- 
portance, but  it  is  that  we  may  judge  justly  of  our  situation, 
and  of  our  own  duties,  that  I  eamesly  ui^e  this  consideration  of 
our  position  and  our  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would  dispute  against 
the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new  era  com- 
mences in  human  aflairs.  This  era  is  distinguished  by  free  rep- 
resentative governments,  by  entire  religious  liberty,  by  im- 
proved systems  of  national  intercourse,  by  a  newly  awakened 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  and  by  a  diffusion 
of  knowledge  through  the  community,  such  as  has  been  before 
altogether  unknown  and  unheard  of.  America,  America,  our 
country,  fellow-citizens,  our  own  dear  and  native  land,  is  insep- 
arably connected,  fast  bound  up,  in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with 
these  great  interests.  If  they  fell,  we  fall  with  them  ;  if  they 
stand,  it  will  be  because  we  have  upholden  them.  Let  us  con- 
template, then,  this  connection,  which  binds  the  prosperity  of 
others  to  our  own ;  and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  du- 
ties which  it  imposes.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  fethers.  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  human  liberty  and  human  happiness.     Auspicious  omens 
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dieerus.  Great  examples  are  before  usl  Ourown  firmameni 
now  shines  brightly  upon  our  path.  WASHiNaroK  is  in  the 
dear,  upper  sky.  These  other  stars  have  now  joined  the 
American  constellation;  they  circle  found  their  center,  and 
the  heavens  beam  with  new  light  Beneath  this  illmninatioo 
let  us  walk  the  course  of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  oomr 
mend  our  beloved  country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the 
Divine  Benignity. 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  lECTURER. 


BOSTON  MECHANIC'S  INSTITUTE. 


INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


Uirrn.  the  deliyerj  of  this  lectare,  Mr.  Webeter's  fitneos  for  saeh  ui  oeeasloii  had 
neither  been  denied  nor  granted;  bat  It  nerer  was,  or  could  have  been,  a  matter  of 
doobt  afterwarda.  It  will  be  remeoabered,  that  he  ehoee  a  scientiflc  sabjeet  ftr  hii 
graduating  porformance;  hU  studies  and  acquaintance  in  the  department  of  scienca 
had  always  been  ardent  and  extensive;  and  this  lecture  constantly  suggests  the  idea 
that  it  must  be  Lord  Bacon,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  ideas  we  are  reading 
It  is  interesting,  in  this  address,  to  see  what  sort  of  a  professor  Mr.  Webeter  would 
have  made,  in  some  world-renowned  university,  had'^he  turned  his  ambition  in  that 
direction.    He  is  now  /orty-tix  years  of  age. 


MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION,  BOSTON. 

INTBODUCTOBT  LECTURE  AT  THE  OPENING  OP  THE  OOUBSi;  NOT.  12,  1828. 

I  APPEAR  before  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  performance  of  a 
duty  which  is  in  so  great  a  degree  foreign  from  my  habitual 
studies  and  pursuits,  that  it  may  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
hope  for  a  creditable  execution  of  the  task.  But  I  have  not 
allowed  considerations  of  this  kind  to  weigh  against  a  strong 
and  ardent  desire  to  signify  my  approbation  of  the  objects^ 
and  my  conviction  of  the  utility,  of  this  institution;  and  to 
manifest  my  prompt  attention  to  whatever  others  may  suppose 
to  be  in  my  power  to  promote  its  respectability  and  to  fiulher 
its  designs. 

The  constitution  of  the  association  declares  its  precise  object 
to  be,  ^'Mutual  Instruction  in  the  Sciences,  as  connected  with 
the  Mechanic  Arts  1 " 

The  distinct  purpose  is  to  connect  science  more  and  more 
with  art ;  to  teach  the  established,  and  invent  new,  modes  of 
combining  skill  with  strength ;  to  bring  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man imderstanding  in  aid  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  human 
frame ;  to  facilitate  the  cooperation  of  the  mind  with  the  hand; 
to  augment  convenience,  lighten  labor,  and  mitigate  toil,  by 
stretching  the  dominion  of  mind  &rthcr  and  farther  over  the 
elements  of  nature,  and  by  making  those  elements  themselves 
submit  to  human  rule,  follow  human  bidding,  and  work  to- 
gether for  human  happiness. 

The  visible  and  tangible  creation  into  which  we  are  intro- 
duced at  our  birth,  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  fixed  and  stationary. 
Motion  or  change  of  place,  regular  or  occasional,  belongs  to  all 
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crmofltofthetiuDgBwUohanaroiiiidiia.  Animal  life  eveiy- 
where  moves ;  the  earth  itself  has  its  motioD,  and  its  complex- 
ities of  motion ;  the  ocean  heaves  and  sobsides ;  rivers  run,  lin- 
gering or  rushing,  to  the  sea ;  and  the  air  whidi  we  breathe 
moves  and  acts  with  mighty  power.  Motion,  thus  pertaining 
to  the  physical  objects  whidi  surround  ua,  is  the  exhaustkss 
fountain  whence  j^ilosophy  draws  the  means  by  which,  in  vm* 
nous  degrees  and  endless  forms,  natural  agendes  and  the  ten- 
dendes  of  inert  matter  are  Imw^fat  to  the  succor  and  asnstanoo 
of  human  atreDgth.  It  is  the  object  of  mechanical  oontrivaiMMi 
to  modify  motion,  to  produce  it  in  new  fiirma,  to  direct  it  to 
new  purposes,  to  multiply  its  uses — by  means  of  it  to  do  better 
that  which  human  strength  could  do  without  its  aid-Huid  to 
perform  Ihat^  alao^  which  audi  strength,  unassisted  by  art^  could 
not  perform. 

Motion  itself  is  but  the  result  of  force ;  or,  in  other  worda^ 
force  is  defined  to  be  whatever  tends  to  produce  motion.  The 
operation  of  forces,  therefore,  on  bodies,  is  the  broad  field  which 
la  open  for  that  philosopioal  examination,  the  results  of  whidi 
it  is  the  business  oi  mechanical  contrivance  to  apply.  The 
leading  forces  or  sources  of  motion  are,  as  is  well  known,  the 
power  of  animals,  gravity,  heat^  the  winds,  and  water.  Ihere 
are  various  others  of  less  power,  at  of  more  difficult  application. 
MechanioEd  philoeophy,  therefore^  may  be  said  to  be  that  eol- 
enoe  which  instructs  us  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  moving 
powers,  animate  or  inanimate ;  in  the  manner  of  modifying 
those  powers,  and  oi  increasii^  the  intensity  of  some  oi  them 
by  artificial  means,  such  as  heat  and  dectridty ;  and  in  apply- 
kig  the  varieties  of  force  and  motion,  thus  derived  from  natural 
agencies^  to  the  arts  of  life.  Tbas  is  the  object  of  mechanical 
philosophy.  None  can  doubt,  certainly,  the  high  importance 
of  this  sort  of  knowledge,  or  iul  to  see  how  suitable  it  is  to  the 
devated  rank  and  the  dignity  of  reasoning  beings.  Man's  grand 
distinction  is  his  intdleot^  his  mental  eapadty.     It  is  this  which 
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renders  him  highly  and  peculiarly  responsible  to  his  Qreotor* 
It  is  this  on  account  of  which,  the  rule  over  other  animals  is 
established  in  his  hands ;  and  it  is  this,  mainly,  which  enables 
him  to  exercise  dominion  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  to  sub- 
due them  to  himself. 

But  it  is  true,  also,  that  his  own  animal  organization  gives 
him  superiority,  and  is  among  the  most  wonderfbl  of  the  works 
of  God  on  earth.  It  contributes  to  cause,  as  well  as  prove,  his 
elevated  rank  in  creation.  His  port  is  erect,  his  &oe  toward 
heaven,  and  he  is  furnished  with  limbs  which  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  hb  support  or  locomotion,  and  which  are  at  once 
powerful,  flexible,  capable  of  innumerable  modes  and  varieties 
of  action,  and  terminated  by  an  instrument  of  wonderful,  heav- 
enly workmanship — the  human  hand.  Thb  marvelous  phys* 
ical  conformation  gives  man  the  power  of  acting  with  greal 
effect  upon  external  objects,  in  pursuance  of  the  suggestions  of 
his  understanding,  and  of  applying  the  results  of  his  reasoning 
power  to  his  own  purposes.  Without  this  particular  formation, 
he  would  not  be  man,  with  whatever  sagacity  he  might  have 
been  endowed.  No  bounteous  grant  of  intellect,  were  it  the 
pleasure  of  Heaven  to  make  such  grant,  could  raise  any  of  the 
brute  creation  to  an  equality  with  the  human  race.  Were  it 
bestowed  on  the  leviathan,  he  must  remain,  nevertheless,  in  the 
element  where  alone  he  could  maintain  his  physical  existencei 
He  would  still  be  but  the  inelegant,  misshapen  inhabitant  of  the 
ocean,  "wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  his  gait"  Were  the 
elephant  made  to  possess  it,  it  would  but  teach  him  the  defor- 
mity of  his  own  structure,  the  unloveliness  of  his  frame,  though 
**  the  hugest  of  things,"  his  disability  to  act  on  external  matter, 
and  the  degrading  nature  of  his  own  physical  wants,  which  lead 
him  to  the  deserts,  and  give  him  for  his  favorite  home  the  torrid 
plains  of  the  tropics.  It  was  placing  the  king  of  Babylon  sitf 
ficiently  out  of  the  rank  of  human  beings,  though  he  carried  all 
his  reasoning  faculties  with  him,  when  he  was  sent  away  to  eat 


cralioD,  what  is  undflmabl  j  true,  dHt  then  li  hudi j  a 
blenmg  eonfemd  on  man  than  hb  natnnl  wanti.  If  ht 
iranted  no  more  than  the  beaal%  who  ean  aij  how  mnch 
than  they  be  would  have  attained  t  Does  he  awooiate^  doea  ha 
eultavatey  doea  be  boOd,  doea  he  navigatel  The  or^g^nal  Im- 
pulee  to  an  these  lies  in  his  wants.  bprooeedafiomtfaeneQaa- 
sities  of  hb  condition,  and  from  the  eflbrts  ofunaalidhid  deaira. 
Every  want»  not  of  a  low  kind,  physoi]  aa  wdl  aa  monl, 
the  human  breaat  ieels^  snd  whidi  brutes  do  not  ftd  and 
fed,  raises  man  by  ao  mndi  in  the  aeale  of  eristBDce,  and  ls« 
ekar  proof  and  a  direct  instance  of  the  ftivorof  God  towaid 
his  so  mudi  fiivored  homan  offipring.  If  man  had  been  aa 
made  as  to  ha^e  desired  nothing,  he  woold  have  wanted  ahnost 
everything  worth  possessing. 

Bat  doubtless  the  reasoning  &culty,  the  mind,  is  the  lesdiif 
snd  diaracteristic  attribute  of  man.  By  the  exercise  of  tU^ 
he  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  natural  bodiea. 
Ibis  is  science,  properly  and  emphatiailly  so  called.  It  is  the 
sdenoe  of  pure  mi^cmatics ;  and  in  the  high  brandies  of  tUi 
sdenoe  lies  the  true  sublime  of  human  acquisition.  If  any  tS^ 
tunment  deserve  that  epithet,  it  is  the  knowledge,  which,  from 
the  mensuration  of  the  minutest  dust  of  the  balance,  proceeds 
on  the  rising  scale  of  material  bodies,  everywhere  weighin|^ 
everywhere  measuring,  everywhere  detecting  and  explaintitt 
the  kws  of  force  and  motion,  penetrating  into  the  secret  princi- 
ples which  hold  the  universe  of  God  together,  and  balandng 
world  against  world,  and  system  against  system.  When  we 
seek  to  accompany  those  who  pursue  their  studies^  at  once  ao 
high,  so  vast,  and  so  exact ;  when  we  arrive  at  the  discoveriea 
of  Newton,  which  pour  in  day  on  the  works  of  God,  as  if  a  seo^ 
ond  Jiat  for  light  had  gone  jforth  from  his  own  mouth ;  when, 
further,  we  attempt  to  follow  those  who  set  out  where  Newton 
paused,  makuig  his  goal  their  starting.pkce,  and  proceeding 
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with  demonstration  upon  demonstration,  and  discovery  upon 
diaoovery,  bring  new  worlds  and  new  systems  of  worlds  within 
the  limits  of  the  known  universe,  failing  to  learn  all  only  be- 
cause all  is  infinite ;  however  we  say  of  man,  in  admiration  of 
his  physical  structure,  that  "  in  form  and  moving  he  is  express 
and  admirable,'^  it  is  here,  and  here  without  irreverence,  we 
may  exclaim,  ^  In  apprehension  bow  like  a  god !"  The  study 
of  the  pure  mathematics  will  of  course  not  be  extensively  pur- 
sued in  an  institution,  which,  like  this,  has  a  direct  practical  ten- 
dency and  aim.  But  it  is  still  to  be  remembered,  that  pure 
mathematics  lie  at  the  foundation  of  mechanical  philosophy, 
and  that  it  is  ignorance  only  which  can  speak  or  think  of  that 
sublime  science  as  useless  research  or  barren  speculation. 

It  has  abready  been  said,  that  the  general  and  well-known 
agents  usually  regarded  as  the  principal  sources  of  mechanical 
powers,  are  gravity,  acting  on  solid  bodies,  the  fall  of  water, 
which  is  but  gravity  acting  on  fluids,  air,  heat,  and  animal 
strength.  For  the  useful  direction  and  application  of  the  first 
four  of  these,  that  is,  of  all  of  them  which  belong  to  inanimate 
nature,  some  intermediate  apparatus  or  contrivance  becomes 
necessary,  and  this  apparatus,  whatever  its  form,  is  a  machine. 
A  machine  is  an  invention  for  the  application  of  motion,  either 
by  changing  the  direction  of  the  moving  power,  or  by  render- 
ing a  body  in  motion  capable  of  communicating  a  motion 
greater  or  less  than  its  own  to  other  bodies,  or  by  enabling  it 
to  overcome  a  power  of  greater  intensity  or  force  than  its  own. 
And  it  is  usually  said  that  every  machine,  however  apparently 
complex,  is  capable  of  being  resolved  into  some  one  or  more 
of  those  single  machines,  of  which,  according  to  one  mode  of 
description,  there  are  six,  and  according  to  another  three,  called 
the  mechanical  powers.  But  because  machinery,  or  all  me- 
chanical contrivance,  is  thus  capable  of  resolution  into  a  few 
elementary  forms,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  science,  or  art, 
or  both  together,  though  pressed  with  the  utmost  force  of  hu- 
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man  genius,  and  cultivated  by  tbe  last  degree  of  hnnaii  asaido> 

ity,  will  ever  exhaust  the  combinations  into  wfaidi  these  elemen- 
tary forms  may  be  thrown.  An  indefinite,  though  not  an  infi- 
nite, reach  of  invention  may  be  expected ;  but  indefinite,  also^ 
if  not  infinite,  are  the  possible  combinations  of  elementaiy  prin- 
ciples. The  field,  then,  is  vast  and  unbounded.  We  know  not 
to  what  yet  unthought  of  hoights  the  power  of  man  over  the 
agencies  of  nature  may  be  carried.  We  only  know  that  the 
last  half-century  has  witnessed  an  amazii^ly  accelerated  pro- 
gress in  useful  discoveries,  and  that,  at  the  present  moment^ 
science  and  art  are  acting  together  with  a  new  companionship, 
and  with  the  most  happy  and  striking  results.  The  history  <^ 
mechanical  philosophy  is,  of  itself,  a  very  interesting  subject, 
and  will  doubtless  be  treated  in  thb  place  fully  and  methods 
cally,  by  stated  lecturers. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  man,  which,  like  that  of  his  do- 
mestic habits  and  daily  occupations,  has  been  too  unfrequently 
the  subject  of  research ;  having  been  thrust  aside  by  the  more 
dazzling  topics  of  war  and  political  revolutions.  We  are  not 
often  conducted  by  historians  within  the  houses  or  huts  of  our 
ancestors,  as  they  were  centuries  ago,  and  made  acquainted  with 
their  domestic  utensils  and  domestic  arrangements.  We  see 
too  little  both  of  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences  of  their 
daily  and  ordinary  life.  There  are,  indeed,  rich  materials  for 
interesting  details  on  these  particulars  to  be  collected  from  the 
labors  of  Goguct  and  Beckmann,  Henry  and  Turner ;  but  still, 
a  thorough  and  well  written  history  of  those  inventions  in  the 
mechanic  arts  which  are  now  commonly  known,  is  a  desidera- 
tum in  literature. 

Human  sagacity,  stimulated  by  human  wants,  seizes  first  on 
the  nearest  natural  assistant  The  power  of  his  own  arm  is  an 
early  lesson  among  the  studies  of  primitive  man.  This  is  ani- 
mal strength ;  and  from  this  he  rises  to  the  conception  of  em- 
ploying, for  his  own  use,  the  strength  of  other  animals.     A 
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stone,  impelled  by  the  power  of  his  ann,  he  finds  will  prodnoe 
a  greater  efifect  than  the  arm  itself;  this  is  a  species  of  mechan- 
ical power.  The  effect  results  from  a  combination  of  the  mov- 
ing force  with  the  gravity  of  a  heavy  body.  The  limb  of  a  tree 
is  a  rude,  but  powerful  instrument ;  it  is  a  lever.  And  the  me- 
chanical powers  being  all  discovered,  like  other  natural  quali- 
ties, by  induction  (I  use  the  word  as  Bacon  used  it)  or  experi- 
ence, and  not  by  any  reasoning  a  priori,  their  progress  has  kept 
pace  with  the  general  civilization  and  education  of  nationa  The 
history  of  mechanical  philosophy,  while  it  strongly  illustrates  in 
its  general  results  the  force  of  the  human  mind,  exhibits  in  its 
det£uls  most  interesting  pictures  of  ingenuity  struggling  with  the 
conception  of  new  combinations,  and  of  deep,  intense,  and  pow- 
erful tlK)ught,  stretched  to  its  utmost  to  find  out  or  deduce  the 
general  principle  from  the  indications  of  particular  &cts.  We 
are  now  so  &r  advanced  beyond  the  age  when  the  principal 
leading,  important  mathematical  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  have  become  so  much  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that 
it  bi  not  easy  to  feel  their  importance,  or  be  justly  sensible  what 
an  epoch  in  the  history  of  science  each  constituted.  The  hal^ 
frantic  exultation  of  Archimedes,  when  he  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem respecting  the  crown  of  Hiero,  was  on  an  occasion  and  for 
a  cause  certainly  well  allowing  very  high  joy.  And  so  also 
was  the  duplication  of  the  cube. 

The  altar  of  Apollo,  at  Athens,  was  a  square  block,  or  cube, 
and  to  double  it,  required  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  This 
was  a  process  involving  an  unascertained  mathematical  princi- 
ple. It  was  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  tradi- 
tional story,  that,  by  way  of  atoning  for  some  affront  to  that 
god,  the  oracle  commanded  the  Athenians  to  double  his  altar; 
an  injunction,  we  know,  which  occupied  the  keen  sagacity  of 
the  Greek  geometricians  for  more  than  half  a  century,  before 
they  were  able  to  obey  it  It  is  to  the  great  honor,  however, 
of  this  inimitable  people,  the  Greeks,  a  people  whose  genius 
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\  to  have  been  equally  fitted  ftr  the  investigirtioiM  of  «i. 

ence  and  the  works  of  imagination,  that  the  immortal  Eudid, 
centuries  beforo  our  era,  composed  his  Elements  of  Geom- 
etry ;  a  work  which,  for  two  thousand  years,  has  been,  and 
still  continues  to  b.',  a  toxNbook,  for  instruction  in  that 
science. 

A  history  of  medianical  philosophy,  however,  would  not  be- 
gin with  Greece.  There  is  a  wonder  beyond  Grceoo.  Higher  up 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  nearer,  &r  nearer,  to  the  6rigin  of  oor 
laoe,  out  of  all  readi  of  letters,  beyond  the  sources  of  tradition, 
beyond  all  history,  except  what  remains  in  the  monuments  of 
ber  own  art,  stands  Egypt>  the  mother  of  nations !  Eigjrpt ! 
Thebes!  the  Labyrinth!  the  Pyramids!  Who  shall  explain 
the  mysteries  whidi  these  names  suggest  1  The  Pynunids ! 
Who  can  infonn  us  whether  it  was  by  mere  numbers,  and  pa- 
tience, and  labor,  aided  perhaps  by  the  simple  lever,  or  if  not, 
by  what  forgotten  oombiuation  of  powers,  by  what  now  un- 
known machines,  mass  was  thus  aggregated  to  mass,  and  quarry 
piled  on  quarry,  till  solid  granite  seemed  to  cover  the  eaith  and 
reach  ibo  skies. 

The  ancients  discovered  many  things,  but  they  lefl  many 
things  also  to  be  discovered ;  and  this,  as  a  general  truth,  is 
what  our  posterity  a  thousand  years  hence  will  be  able  to  say, 
doubtless,  when  we  and  our  generation  sliall  be  recorded  also 
among  the  ancients.  For,  indeed,  God  seems  to  have  proposed 
his  material  universe  as  a  standing,  perpetual  study  to  his  intel- 
ligent  creatures;  where,  ever  learning,  they  can  yet  never  learn 
all;  and  if  that  material  universe  skill  last  till  man  shall  Iiavo 
discovered  all  that  is  now  unknown,  but  which  by  the  progres- 
sive impix>venient  of  his  fliculties  he  is  ojipabio  of  knowing,  it 
will  remain  tlirou^h  a  duration  beyond  human  measurement, 
and  beyond  human  comprehension. 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  our  present  system  of  arith- 
metical notation ;  nothing  of  algebra,  and,  of  course,  nothing 
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of  the  important  application  of  algebra  to  geometry.  They 
had  not  learned  the  use  of  logarithms,  and  were  ignorant  of 
fluxions.  They  had  not  attained  to  any  just  mode  for  the  men- 
suration of  the  earth ;  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  astronomy, 
navigation,  and  other  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  great 
results  which  have  followed  the  development  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation. 

In  the  useful  and  practical  arts,  many  inventions  and  contri- 
vances, to  the  production  of  which  the  degree  of  ancient  knowl- 
edge would  appear  to  us  to  have  been  adequate,  and  whidi 
seem  quite  ob\ious,  are  yet  of  late  origin.  The  application  of 
water,  for  example,  to  turn  a  mill,  is  a  thing  not  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  at  all  in  Greece,  and  is  not  supposed  to  have 
been  attempted  at  Rome  till  in  or  near  the  age  of  Augustus. 
The  production  of  the  same  effect  by  wind  is  a  still  later  inven- 
tion. It  dates  only  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  pro- 
pulsion of  the  saw  by  any  other  power  than  that  of  the  arm  is 
treated  as  a  novelty  in  England,  so  late  as  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  at  tiiat  time  ambassar 
dor  from  the  queen  of  England  to  the  pope,  says,  ^*  he  saw,  at 
Lyons,  a  sawmill  driven  with  an  upright  wheel,  and  the  water 
that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  whole  into  a  narrow  trough,  which 
delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheels.  This  wheel  hath  a 
piece  of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock 
(a  hand-organ,)  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  be- 
ing turned  with  the  force  of  water,  hoistcth  up  and  down  the 
saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in,  and  the  handle  of  the  same  is 
kept  in  a  rigall  of  wood,  from  swerving.  Also  the  timber 
lieth,  as  it  were,  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by  little  and 
little  to  the  saw  with  another  vice."  From  this  description  of 
the  primitive  power-saw,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  probably 
fest  only  at  one  end,  and  that  the  brock  and  rigall  performed 
the  part  of  the  arm  in  the  common  use  of  the  handsaw. 
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It  mint  alw»ys  have  been*  very  ocxnidenbleolgeot  ibr  men 
to  possess  or  obtain  the  power  of  rasing  water  otherwise  than 
by  mere  manual  labor.  Yet  nothing  like  the  common  sucdon- 
pump  has  been  found  among  rude  nations.  It  has  arrived  at 
its  present  state  only  by  slow  and  doubtful  steps  of  improve- 
ment ;  and,  indeed,  in  that  present  state,  however  obvious  and 
unattractive,  it  b  something  of  an  abstruse  and  refined  inven- 
tion. It  was  unknown  in  Qiina,  until  Europeans  visited  the 
''Celestial  Empire;"  and  is  still  unknown  in  other  parts  of 
Asia,  beyond  the  pale  of  European  settlements  or  the  readi  of 
European  communication.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ignorant  of  it»  in  the  early  times  of  their 
history ;  and  it  is  usually  said  to  have  come  from  Alexandria, 
where  physical  science  was  mudi  cultivated  by  the  Greek 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ptolemies. 

These  few  and  scattered  historical  notices,  gentlemen,  of  im- 
portant inventions,  have  been  introduced  only  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  there  is  much  which  is  both  curious  and  in- 
structive in  the  history  of  mechanics ;  and  that  many  things 
which  to  us,  in  our  state  of  knowledge,  seem  so  obvious  as  that 
we  should  tliink  they  would  at  once  force  themselves  on  men's 
adoption,  have,  nevertheless,  been  accomplished  slowly  and  by 
painful  eflbrts. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts  be 
interesting,  still  more  so,  doubtless,  would  be  tlie  exhibition  of 
their  present  state,  and  a  full  display  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  now  carried.  ITiis  field  is  much  too  wide  even  to  be 
entered  on  this  occasion.  The  briefest  outline  even  would  ex- 
ceed its  limits ;  and  the  whole  subject  will  regularly  fall  to 
hands  much  more  able  to  sustain  it  Tlie  slightest  glance,  how- 
ever, must  convince  us  that  mechanical  power  and  mechanical 
ricill,  as  they  are  now  exhibited  in  Europe  and  America,  mark 
an  epoch  in  human  history  worthy  of  all  admiration.  Machinery 
b  made  to  perform  what  has  formerly  been  the  toil  of  human 
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hands,  to  an  extent  that  astonishes  the  most  sanguine,  with  a 
d^ree  of  power  to  which  no  number  of  human  arms  is  equal, 
and  with  such  precision  and  exactness  as  almost  to  surest  the 
notion  of  reason  and  intelligence  in  the  machines  themselves. 
Every  natural  agent  is  put  unrelentingly  to  the  task.  The 
winds  work,  the  waters  work,  the  elasticity  of  metals  works; 
gravity  is  solicited  into  a  thousand  new  forms  of  action ;  levers 
are  multiplied  upon  levers ;  wheels  revolve  on  the  peripherics 
of  other  wheels ;  the  saw  and  the  plane  are  tortured  into  an  ao- 
oommodation  to  new  uses,  and,  last  of  all,  with  inimitable  power, 
and  ^'with  whirlwind  sound,''  comes  the  potent  agency  of  steam. 
In  comparison  with  the  past,  what  centuries  of  improvement 
has  this  single  agent  comprised,  in  the  short  compass  of  fifty 
years !  Everywhere  practicable,  everywhere  efficient,  it  has  an 
arm  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  that  of  Hercules,  and  to 
which  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  fitting  a  thousand  times 
as  many  hands  as  belonged  to  Briareus.  Steam  is  found  in 
triumphant  operation  on  the  seas ;  and  under  the  influence  of 
its  strong  propulsion,  the  gallant  ship, 

**  Against  Uio  wind,  against  the  tide, 
8tUl  dMdiM,  with  an  aprlgfat  keeL" 

It  is  on  the  rivers,  and  the  boatman  may  repose  on  his  oars ;  it 
is  on  highways,  and  b^ins  to  exert  itself  along  the  courses  of 
land  conveyance ;  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  mines,  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  earth's  sur&ce ;  it  is  in  the  mill,  and  in  the  workshops 
of  the  trades.  It  rows,  it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it 
draws,  it  lifts,  it  hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prints.  It 
seems  to  say  to  men,  at  least  to  the  dass  of  artisans,  ^  Leave 
off  your  manual  labor,  give  over  your  bodily  toil ;  bestow  but 
your  skill  and  reason  to  the  directing  of  my  power,  and  I  will 
bear  the  toil — ^with  no  muscle  to  grow  weary,  no  nerve  to  re- 
lax, no  breast  to  feel  fiuntness."  What  further  improvements 
may  still  be  made  in  the  use  of  this  astonishing  power,  it  is 
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impoMibie  to  know,  and  it  were  vain  to  oonjectxire.  WiMk 
we  do  know  is,  that  it  has  moat  cwBcaitially  altered  the  &oe  of 
affiurs,  and  that  no  visible  limit  yet  appears,  beyond  which 
its  progress  is  seen  to  be  impossible.  If  its  power  were 
now  to  be  annilulated,  if  we  were  to  miss  it  on  the  water 
and  in  the  mill%  it  would  seem  as  if  we  were  going  bade  to 
rude  ages. 

This  sodety,  then,  gentlemen,  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
finther  and  fbrtber  applying  sdenoe  to  liie  arts,  at  a  time  when 
tliere  is  mudi  <^  sdenee  to  be  apfdied.  Philosophy  and  the 
mathematios  have  attained  to  high  degrees,  and  still  stietdi 
thdr  wings  like  the  eagle.  Qiemistry,  at  tlra  same  time,  aot* 
ing  in  another  directk>n,  has  made  equally  important  disoov^ 
eries,  ci^ble  of  a  direct  application  to  the  purposes  of  life. 
Here,  again,  within  so  short  a  period  as  the  lives  of  some  of 
us,  almost  all  that  is  known  has  been  learned.  And  while 
there  is  this  aggregate  of  science,  already  vast,  but  still  rapidly 
increasing,  offering  itself  to  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, there  is  a  corresponding  demand  for  every  work  and 
invention  of  art,  produced  by  the  wants  of  a  rich,  an  enterpri- 
sing, and  an  elegant  age.  Associaticms  like  this,  therefore,  have 
materials  to  work  upon,  ends  to  work  for,  and  encouragment 
to  work. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  suggest,  that  not  only  are  the  gen- 
eral circumstances  of  the  age  &vorable  to  such  institutions  as 
this,  but  that  there  seems  a  high  degree  of  propriety  that  one 
or  more  should  be  established  here,  in  the  metropolis  of  New 
England.  In  no  other  part  of  the  country  is  thero  so  great  a 
concentration  of  mechanical  operationa  Events  have  given  to 
New  England  the  lead  in  the  great  business  of  domestic  man- 
ufactures. Her  thickened  population,  her  energetic  free  labor, 
her  abundant  falls  of  water,  and  various  other  causes,  have  led 
her  dtlzens  to  embark,  with  great  boldness,  in  extensive  man- 
ufiictures.    The  success  of  their  establishments  depends,  of 
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oourse,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  perfection  to  whidi  ma- 
chinery may  be  carried.  Improvement  in  this,  therefore,  in« 
stead  of  being  left  to  chance  or  accident,  is  justly  regarded  as  a 
fit  subject  of  assiduous  study.  The  attention  of  our  community 
b  also,  at  the  present  moment,  strongly  attracted  toward  the 
ccmstruction  of  canals,  railways,  dry  docks,  and  other  important 
public  works.  Ciril  engineering  is  becoming  a  profession,  o^ 
fering  honorable  support  and  creditable  dbtinction  to  such  as 
may  qualify  themselves  to  discharge  its  duties^  Another  in- 
teresting &ct  is  before  us.  New  taste  and  a  new  excitement 
are  evidently  springing  up  in  our  vicinity  in  regard  to  an  art, 
which,  as  it  unites  in  a  singular  d^ree  utility  and  beauty,  a^ 
fords  inviting  encouragements  to  genius  and  skill.  I  mean  ar- 
chitecture. Architecture  is  military,  naval,  sacred,  civil,  or  do- 
mestia  Naval  architecture,  certainly,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  a  commercial  and  navigating  people,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  intimate  and  essential  connection  with  the  means  of  na- 
tional defense.  This  science  should  not  be  regarded  as  having 
already  reached  its  utmost  perfection.  It  seems  to  have  been 
some  time  in  a  course  of  rapid  advancement.  The  building, 
the  rigging,  the  navigating  of  ships,  have,  to  every  one's  con- 
viction, been  subjects  of  great  improvement  within  the  last  fi^ 
teen  years.  And  where,  rather  than  m  New  England,  may 
still  further  improvements  be  looked  for?  Where  is  ship- 
building either  a  greater  business,  or  pui'sued  with  more  skill 
and  eagerness. 

la  civil,  sacred,  and  domestic  architecture,  present  appearances 
authorize  the  strongest  hopes  of  improvement  I^ese  hopes 
rest,  among  other  things,  on  unambiguous  indications  of  the 
growing  prevalence  of  a  just  taste.  The  principles  of  architec- 
ture are  founded  in  nature,  or  good  sense,  as  much  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  epic  poetry.  The  art  constitutes  a  beautiful  medium 
between  what  belongs  to  mere  fancy  and  what  belongs  entirely 
to  the  exact  sdenoea.    In  its  forms  and  modifications  it  admits 
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of  infinito  TVuUun^  giying  hmA  room  Cv 
g^uB;  wfaHe,  i&  its  general  priDGiple8|  it  is  founded  on  tiut 
whkh  long  experienoe  and  tlie  ooncozrait  judgment  of  ages 
bave  aHffiitained  to  be  generally  pleasing;  Oertain  relations  of 
parts  to  parts  have  been  sada&ctcny  to  all  the  cultiTated  gen- 
erations of  men.  These  relations  oonstitute  what  is  called  jm»- 
poriion^  and  this  is  the  great  baab  of  architectural  art  This 
established  proportion  is  not  to  be  foihwed  merely  because  it 
is  ancient^  buti  because  its  use,  and  the  pleasure  which  it  has 
been  found  capable  of  giving  to  the  mind,  through  the  eja  in 
ancient  times^  and  modem  timesi  and  all  dvilixed  times^  prove 
that  its  prindples  are  well  founded  and  just;  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Iliad  is  proved,  by  the  ccmsent  of  all  ages^  to  be  a 
good  poem. 

Architecture,  I  have  said,  is  an  art  that  unites,  in  a  singular 
manner,  the  usefbl  and  the  beautiful.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  that  everything  in  architecture  is  beautiful,  or  is  to  be 
so  esteemed,  in  exact  proportion  to  its  apparent  utility.  No 
more  is  meant  than  that  nothing  which  evidently  thwarts  util- 
ity can  or  ought  to  be  accounted  beautiful ;  because,  in  every 
work  of  art,  the  design  is  to  be  regarded,  and  what  defeats  that 
design,  csnnot  be  considered  as  well  done.  The  French  rheto- 
ricians have  a  maxim,  that,  in  literarary  composition,  "  nothing 
is  beautifiil  which  is  not  true."  They  do  not  intend  to  say,  that 
.  strict  and  literal  truth  is  alone  beautiful  in  poetry  or  oratory ; 
but  they  mean,  that  that  which  grossly  offends  against  probi^ 
bility  is  not  in  good  taste  in  either.  The  same  relation  sub- 
sists between  beauty  and  utility  in  architecture  as  between 
truth  and  imagination  in  poetry.  Utility  is  not  to  be  obviously 
sacrificed  to  beauty,  in  the  one  case ;  truth  and  probability  are 
not  to  be  outraged  for  Uie  cause  of  fiction  and  fancy,  in  the 
other.  In  the  severer  styles  of  architecture,  beauty  and  utility 
approach  so  as  to  be  almost  identical.  Where  utility  is  more 
strongly  than  ordinary  the  naain  design,  the  proportions  which 
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produce  it  raise  the  sense  or  feeling  of  beauty,  by  a  sort  of  re- 
flection or  deduction  of  the  mipd.  It  bisaid  that  andent  Rome 
had  perliaps  no  finer  specimens  of  the  dasdc  Doric  than  were 
in  the  sewers  which  ran  under  her  streets,  and  which  were  of 
course  always  to  be  covered  from  human  observation :  so  true 
is  it,  that  cultivated  taste  is  always  pleased  with  justness  of  pro- 
portion ;  and  that  design,  seen  to  be  accomplished,  gives  pleas- 
ure. Tha  discovery  and  £ist  increasing  use  of  a  noble  material, 
found  in  vast  abundance  nearer  to  our  city  than  the  Pentelioan 
quarries  to  Athens,  may  well  awaken,  as  they  do,  new  attention 
to  architectural  improvement  If  this  material  be  not  entirely 
well  suited  to  the  elegant  Ionic  or  the  rich  Corinthian,  it  is  yet 
fitted,  beyond  marble,  beyond  perhaps  almost  any  other  ma- 
terial, for  the  Doric,  of  which  the  appropriate  character  is 
strength,  and  for  the  Gothic,  of  which  the  appropriate  character 
b  grandeur. 

It  is  not  more  than  justice,  perhaps,  to  our  ancestors,  to  call 
the  Gothic  the  English  classic  architecture;  for  in  England, 
probably,  are  its  most  distinguished  specimens.  As  its  leading 
duMtuiteristic  is  grandeur,  its  main  use  would  seem  to  be  sacred. 
It  had  its  origin,  indeed,  in  ccdesiastical  architecture.  Its  evi- 
dent design  was  to  surpass  the  ancient  orders  by  the  aze  of  the 
structure  and  its  &r  greater  heights ;  to  excite  perceptions  of 
beauty  by  the  branching  traceries  and  the  gorgeous  tabemades 
within ;  and  to  inspire  rdigious  awe  and  reverence  by  the  lofty, 
pointed  arches,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  spires  and  the  pinnar 
cles,  springing  from  beneath,  stretching  upward  toward  the 
heavens  with  the  prayers  of  the  worshipers.  Architectural 
beauty  having  always  a  direct  reference  to  utility,  edifices, 
whether  dvil  or  sacred,  must  of  course  undergo  different  chan- 
ges, in  different  places,  on  account  of  climate,  and  in  different 
ages,  on  account  of  the  dif]ferent  states  of  other  arts  or  different 
notions  of  convenience.  The  hypethral  temple,  for  example,  or 
temple  without  a  roo^  is  not  to  be  thought  of  in  our  latitude ; 
VOL.  11.  K  16 
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and  tlie  086  of  glan^ » lUiig  not  now  to  be  di^MOied  wiO,  b 
also  to  be  aooommodated,  as  well  as  it  may  be,  to  tiie  arefaiteo- 
toral  stniGture.  These  neoessaiy  TariatioDs,  and  manj  mora 
admissible  ones,  give  room  for  impnovements  to  an  indefinite 
extent,  without  d^Muiing  from  the  [Minoiplesc^  true  taste.  Maj 
we  not  hope^  then,  to  see  oar  own  dty  ceiebratod  as  the  city  of 
architectural  exoellencel  May  we  not  hope  to  see  our  native 
granite  reposing  in  the  ever  enduring  strength  of  the  Dorio^  or 
i^ninging  up  in  the  grand  and  lofty  Gothio^  in  forms  whidi 
beanty  and  utili^,  die  eye  and  the  judgment,  taste  and  devo* 
tion,  shall  unite  to  f^^prove  and  to  admirel  But  while  we  re> 
gard  sacred  and  dvil  aidntecture  as  hi^y  important,  let  us  not 
foiiget  that  other  brandi,  so  easoitaal  to  perscmal  comfort  and 
hajqi^ness— domestic  architecture  or  common  house-building: 
In  andent  times,  in  all  governments,  and  under  despotic  govern- 
ments in  all  times,  the  convenience  or  gratification  of  the  moii> 
ardi,  the  government,  or  the  public  has  been  allowed  too  often 
to  put  aside  considerations  of  personal  and  individual  happt- 
nesa.  With  us,  diflferent  ideas  happily  prevail.  With  us,  it  is 
not  the  public,  or  the  government,  in  its  corporate  character, 
that  is  the  only  object  oi  regard.  The  public  happiness  is  to  be 
the  aggregate  of  the  happiness  of  individuals.  Our  system  bo- 
gins  with  the  individual  man.  It  begins  with  him  when  he 
leaves  the  cradle ;  and  it  proposes  to  instruct  him  in  knowl- 
edge and  in  morals,  to  prepare  him  for  his  state  of  manhood ; 
on  his  arrival  at  that  state,  to  invest  him  with  political  rights, 
to  protect  him  in  his  property  and  pursuits,  and  in  his  family 
and  social  connections;  and  thus  to  enable  him  to  enjoy,  as  an 
individual  moral  and  rational  being,  what  belongs  to  a  moral 
and  rational  being.  For  the  same  reason,  the  arts  are  to  be 
promoted  for  thdr  general  utility,  as  they  affect  the  personal 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
community.  It  would  be  adverse  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
system,  that  we  should  have  gorgeous  and  expensive  public 
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buQdings,  if  individuals  wens  at  the  same  time  to  live  in  houses 
of  mud.  Our  public  edifices  are  to  be  reared  by  the  surplus 
of  wealth  and  the  savings  of  labor,  afler  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  individuals  are  provided  for ;  and  not,  like  the  Pyr- 
amids, by  the  unremitted  toil  of  thousands  of  half-starved  slaves. 
Domestic  architecture,  Uierefore,  as  connected  with  individual 
comfort  and  happiness,  is  to  hold  a  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
our  artists.  Let  our  citizens  have  houses  cheap,  but  comforta- 
ble ;  not  gaudy,  but  in  good  taste ;  not  judged  by  the  portion 
of  earth  which  they  cover,  but  by  their  synmietry,  their  fitness 
for  use,  and  their  durability. 

Without  further  reference  to  particular  arts  with  which  the 
objects  of  this  society  have  a  dose  connection,  it  may  yet  be 
added,  generally,  that  this  is  a  period  of  great  activity,  of  indus- 
try, of  enterprise  in  the  various  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  period, 
too,  of  growing  wealth  and  increasing  properity.  It  is  a  time 
when  men  are  &st  multiplying,  but  when  means  are  increasing 
still  &ster  than  men.  An  auspicious  moment,  then,  it  is,  full 
(Emotive  and  encouragement,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
liiose  inquiries  which  have  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  &r« 
ther  and  &rther  means  of  uniting  the  results  of  scientific  re- 
search to  the  arts  and  business  of  life. 


WEBSTER'S  MASTER-PIECE 


AS 


A  PUBLIC  DINKER  SPEAKER. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 


INTRODUCTORY   NOTE. 


Bon  In  Snroiw  and  in  tUt  ooontrj,  It  has  beu  kms  a  enatom  to  glre  pnbUo  dln- 
ntn  to  publk  men  of  the  highest  standing;  and,  after  the  cloth  to  remored,  the  prs- 
sldlngoffloer  of  the  paxtjnsaalljoffRra  the  first  toast  to  the  inyitedgaest  Tonnswer 
that  toast  becomlnglj,  to  one  of  the  most  dlfflcult  feats  of  oratory;  and  none  but  n 
tree  orator  can  meet  the  demand  to  the  satisfliction  of  the  party,  or  to  bto  own  satto- 
Ikctlon.  Aftor  ell  the  cncomiams  belied  npon  Mr.  Webster  in  other  departments  cf 
pabUc  speaking,  it  to  doabtftil  whether  he  did  not  exhibit  a  marked  and  pecnilar 
•nperiority  orer  all  hto  cotemporaries  in  thto  particular  sort  of  speaking;  and,  though 
often  called  npon  In  thto  way,  bto  ** Character  of  Washington,"*  delivered  within  alght 
of  the  capitol,  at  the  age  of  ^ty,  may  be  regarded,  for  its  matter,  if  not  fbr  its  z 
Bsr  stoo,  as  hto  mastor-pieosk 


EULOGY  ON  WASHINGTON. 

SPEECn   TN   HOXOR  OF  HIS   CENTENNIAL   BIRTH-DAT,    DEL1TSRXD   AT  A   PUB- 
UC  DINNER  IN   THE  OITY  OF  WASHINGTON,  FEBRUARY   22,  1882. 

I  RISK,  gentlemen,  to  propose  to  you  the  name  of  that  great 
man,  in  commemoration  of  whose  birth,  and  in  honor  of  whose 
character  and  services,  we  have  here  assembled. 

I  am  sure  that  I  express  a  sentiment  common  to  every  one 
present,  when  I  say  that  there  is  something  more  than  ordina- 
rily solemn  and  affecting  in  this  occasion. 

We  are  met  to  testify  our  r^ard  for  him  whose  name  is  in- 
timately blended  with  whatever  belongs  most  essentially  to  the 
prosperity,  thejiberty,  the  free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of 
our  country.  That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation  in  the 
hour  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  and  calamities ;  that 
name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a  beacon  light,  to  cheer 
and  guide  the  country's  friends ;  it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor, 
to  repel  her  foes.  That  name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  load- 
stone, attracting  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 
people's  love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect  That  name,  de- 
scending with  all  time,  spreading  over  the  whole  earth,  and 
uttered  in  all  the  languages  belonging  to  the  tribes  and  races  of 
men,  will  forever  be  pronounced  with  affectionate  gratitude  by 
every  one  in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspiration  for  hu« 
man  rights  and  human  liberty. 

We  perform  this  grateful  duty,  gentlemen,  at  the  expiration 
of  a  hundred  years  from  his  birth,  near  the  place,  so  (Perished 
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and  beloved  by  him,  where  hb  dust  now  repoeea^  and'  in  O* 
cajHtal  whioh  bears  his  own  immortal  name. 

All  experience  evinces  that  human  s^timents  are  stroo^j 
Influoioed  by  associations.  The  recurrence  of  nnniveFsariea,  or 
of  longer  periods  of  time,  naturally  freshens  the  reooUectioo, 
and  deepens  the  impression,  of  events  ^th  whidi  they  are  his- 
torically connected.  Renowned  places,  also,  have  a  power  to 
awaken  feeling,  which  all  acknowledge.  No  American  can  past 
by  the  fields  of  Bunker  Hill,  Monmouth,  or  Oamden,  as  if  ihej 
were  ordinary  spots  on  the  earth's  surfiioe.  Whoever  visits 
them,  feels  the  sentiment  of  love  of  country  kindling  anew,  as 
If  the  spirit  that  belonged  to  the  tnmsactions  which  have  ren- 
dered these  places  distinguished,  still  hovered  round,  with  power 
to  move  and  excite  all  who  in  future  time  may  approach  them* 

But  neither  of  these  sources  of  emotion  equals  the  power 
with  which  great  moral  examples  affect  the  mind.  When  sub- 
lime virtues  cease  to  be  abstraction.%  when  they  become  em- 
bodied in  human  diaracter,  and  exemplified  in  human  conduct, 
we  should  be  £ilse  to  our  own  nature,  if  wo  did  not  indulge  in 
the  spontaneous  effusions  of  our  gratitude  and  our  admiration. 
A  true  lover  of  the  virtue  of  patriotism  delights  to  contem- 
plate its  purest  models ;  and  tliat  love  of  country  may  be  well 
suspected  which  affects  to  soar  so  high  into  the  regions  of  sen- 
timent as  to  be  lost  and  abscwbcd  in  the  abstract  feeling,  and 
becomes  too  elevated  or  too  refined  to  glow  with  fervor  in  the 
commendation  or  the  love  of  individual  benefiictors.  All  this 
is  unnatural.  It  is  as  if  one  should  be  so  enthusiastic  a  lover 
of  poetry,  as  to  care  nothing  for  Homer  or  Milton ;  so  passion- 
ately attached  to  eloquence  as  to  be  indifferent  to  Tully  mid 
Chatham ;  or  such  a  devotee  to  the  art%  in  such  an  ecstasy  with 
the  elements  of  beauty,  proportion  and  expression,  as  to  regard 
the  master-pieces  of  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  with  coldness 
or  contempt.  We  may  be  assured,  gentlemen,  thrit  lie  who 
really  loves  the  thing  itself;  loves  its  fmest  exhibitions.     A  ti-ue 
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iKend  of  his  country  loves  her  fnends  and  benefactors,  and 
thinks  it  no  degradation  to  commend  and  commemorate  them. 
The  voluntary  outpouring  of  the  public  feeling,  made  to-day, 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  proves 
this  sentiment  to  be  both  just  and  natural,  hi  the  cities  and  in 
the  villages,  in  the  public  temples  and  in  the  family  circles, 
among  all  ages  and  sexes,  gladdened  voices  to-day  bespeak 
grateful  hearts  and  a  freshened  recollection  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country.  And  it  will  be  so,  in  all  time  to  come, 
90  long  as  public  virtue  is  itself  an  object  of  regard.  The  in- 
genuous youth  of  America  will  hold  up  to  themselves  the  bright 
model  of  Washington's  example,  and  study  to  be  what  they 
behold ;  they  will  contemplate  his  character  till  all  its  virtues 
spread  out  and  display  themselves  to  their  delighted  vision ;  as 
the  earliest  astronomers,  the  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Baby- 
lon, gazed  at  the  stars  till  they  saw  them  form  into  clusters  and 
constellations,  overpowering  at  length  the  eyes  of  the  beholders 
with  the  united  blaze  of  a  thousand  lights. 

G^tlemen,  we  are  at  the  point  of  a  century  from  the  birth 
of  Washington ;  and  what  a  century  it  has  been !  During  its 
course,  the  human  mind  has  seemed  to  proceed  with  a  sort  of 
geometric  velocity,  accomplishing,  for  human  intelligence  and 
human  freedom,  more  than  had  been  done  in  fives  or  tens  of 
centuries  preceding.  Washington  stands  at  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  the  New  World.  A 
century  fix)m  the  birth  of  Washmgton  has  changed  the  world. 
The  country  of  Washington  has  been  the  theater  on  which  a 
great  part  of  that  change  has  been  wrought ;  and  Washington 
himself  a  principal  agent  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 
His  age  and  his  country  are  equally  full  of  wonders ;  and  of 
both  he  is  the  chief 

If  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  uttered  a  few  years  before  his 
birth,  be  true ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  designed  by  Providence  that 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  human  character  and  human  af&irs 
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riiiU  be  made  on  tins  theita*  of  the  wortem  worid ;  if  kbs 
tnietliat^ 

•*TlMJbiir  flntaeto  tlnadjpMC, 
A  fifth  than  doM  the  dnuna  with  Um  dqr; 
Tlin^  BoblcttolftpriDg  li  th«  kNt;  * 

how  ooald  this  imposing,  swelliiig,  final  scene  be  a{^>ropriately 
opened,  how  could  its  intense  interest  be  adequately  sustained, 
bat  by  the  introducdon  of  just  such  a  diaracter  as  our  Wadi- 
ingtoni 

Washington  had  attained  his  manhood  when  that  spaik  of 
liberty  was  struck  out  in  his  own  country,  whidi  has  since  kin- 
dled mto  a  fkime,  and  shot  its  beams  over  the  euth.  hi  the 
6ow  of  a  century  from  his  birth,  the  world  has  changed  in 
science,  in  arts,  in  the  extent  of  commcroe,in  the  improvement 
of  navigation,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  civilization  of  man. 
But  it  is  the  spirit  of  human  freedom,  the  new  elevation  of  in- 
dividual man,  in  his  moral,  social,  and  political  character,  lead- 
ing the  whole  long  train  of  other  improvementss  which  has  most 
remarkably  distinguished  the  era.  Society,  in  this  century,  has 
not  made  its  progress,  like  Chinese  skill,  by  a  greater  acuteness 
of  ingenuity  in  trifles ;  it  has  not  merely  lashed  itiself  to  an  in- 
creased speed  round  the  old  circles  of  thought  and  action ;  but 
it  has  assumed  a  new  character ;  it  has  raised  itself  from  be- 
neath governments  to  a  participation  in  governments ;  it  has 
mixed  moral  and  political  objects  with  the  daily  pursuits  of  in- 
dividual men ;  and,  with  a  freedom  and  strength  before  alto- 
gether unknown,  it  has  applied  to  these  objects  the  whole  power 
of  the  human  understanding.  It  has  been  the  era,  in  short, 
when  the  social  principle  has  triumphed  over  the  feudal  princi- 
ple; when  society  has  maintained  its  rights  against  military 
power,  and  established,  on  foundations  never  hereafter  to  be 
shaken,  its  competency  to  govern  itself 

It  was  the  extraordinary  fortune  of  Washmgton,  that,  having 
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been  intrusted,  in  revolutionary  times,  with  the  supreme  mili« 
tary  command,  and  having  fulfiUed  that  trust  with  equal  renown 
for  wisdom  and  for  valor,  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  first  government  in  which  an  attempt  was  to  be  made,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  rear  the  &hnc  of  social  order  on  the  basis  of  a 
written  constitution  and  of  a  purely  representative  principle. 
A  government  was  to  be  established  without  a  throne,  without 
an  aristocracy,  without  castes,  orders,  or  privil^es ;  and  this 
government,  instead  of  being  a  democracy,  existing  and  acting 
within  the  walls  of  a  single  city,  was  to  be  extended  overs  vast 
country,  of  different  dimates,  interests  and  habits,  and  of  various 
sects  and  sentiments  of  the  christian  religion.  The  experiment 
certainly  was  entirely  new.  A  popular  government  of  this  ex- 
tent, it  was  evidait,  could  be  framed  only  by  carrying  into  full 
effect  the  principle  of  representation  or  of  delated  power ; 
and  the  world  was  to  see  whether  society  could,  by  the  strength 
of  this  principle,  maintain  its  own  peace  and  good  government, 
carry  forward  its  own  great  interests,  and  conduct  itself  to  po> 
litical  renown  and  glory.  By  the  benignity  of  Providence,  this 
experiment,  so  full  of  interest  to  us  and  to  our  posterity  forever, 
so  full  of  interest,  indeed,  to  the  world  in  its  present  generation 
and  in  all  its  generations  to  come,  was  suffered  to  commence 
under  the  guidance  of  Washington.  Destined  for  this  high  ca- 
reer, he  was  fitted  for  it  by  wisdom,  by  virtue,  by  patriotism, 
by  discretion,  by  whatever  can  inspire  confidence  in  man  toward 
man.  In  entering  on  the  untried  scenes,  early  disappointment 
and  the  premature  extinction  of  all  hope  of  success  would  have 
been  certam,  had  it  not  been  that  there  did  exist  throughout  the 
country,  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree,  an  unwavering  trust  in 
him  whose  hand  held  the  helm  of  affairs. 

I  remarked,  gentiemen,  that  the  whole  world  was  and  is  in- 
terested in  the  result  of  this  experiment  And  is  it  not  so  ? 
Do  we  deceive  ourselves,  or  is  it  true  that  at  this  moment  the 
career  which  this  government  is  running,  is  among  the  most 
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■dTea,  (nr  is  it  true  that  mt  tbis  moment  that  love  of  fiberty  and 
tbat  anderatanding  of  its  true  principles  wfaioh  ve  flying  ofer 
the  whole  earth,  as  on  the  wings  of  all  the  winds,  are  really  and 
truly  of  Amerioan  origint 

At  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Waahington,  there  existed  in 
Europe  no  political  liberty  in  large  communitaes,  except  in  the 
provinces  of  Holland,  and  except  that  England  herself  had  sei 
a  great  example,  so  &r  as  it  went,  by  her  {^orious  revoHitioii 
of  1688.  Everywhere  else,  deq)otio  power  was  predommsnt^ 
and  the  feudal  or  military  prindide  held  the  mass  of  m^nlnnd 
in  hopeless  bondage.  OneJialf  of  Europe  was  crushed  beneatli 
the  Bourbon  scqitre,  and  no  conception  of  political  liberty,  no 
hc^  even  of  religious  toleration,  existed  among  that  nation, 
wUch  was  America's  first  ally.  The  king  was  the  state ;  the 
king  was  the  country ;  the  king  was  all.  There  was  one  king, 
with  power  not  derived  from  his  people,  and  too  high  to  be 
questioned ;  and  the  rest  were  all  subjects,  with  no  political 
rights  but  obedience.  All  above  was  intangible  power,  all  be- 
low, quiet  subjection.  A  recent  occurrence  in  the  Frendi 
chambers  shows  us  how  human  sentiments  on  these  subjects 
have  changed.  A  minister  had  spoken  of  the  ^  king^s  subjects.** 
"  There  are  no  subjects,"  exclaimed  hundreds  of  voices  at  once, 
"  in  a  country  where  the  people  make  the  king !  ** 

Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  govern- 
ment, nurtured  and  grown  into  strength  and  beauty  in  America, 
has  stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an 
emanation  from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return 
void.  It  must  diange,  it  is  &Bt  changing  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 
Our  great,  our  high  duty  is  to  show,  in  our  own  example,  that 
this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that 
its  benignity  is  as  great  as  its  strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to 
secure  individual  rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is 
equal  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates  principal- 
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itiee  and  powers.  The  world,  at  this  moment,  is  regarding  us 
with  a  willing,  but  someUiing  of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep 
and  awful  anxiety  is  to  learn  whether  free  states  may  be  stable 
as  well  as  free ;  whether  popular  power  may  be  trusted  as  well 
as  feared ;  in  short,  whether  wise,  regular,  and  virtuous  self-gov- 
emment  is  a  vision  for  the  contemplation  of  theorists,  or  a  truth 
established,  illustrated,  and  bi'ought  into  practice  in  the  countay 
of  Washington. 

Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  cu> 
de  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to 
bold  in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  &te  of  this  experi- 
ment If  we  M,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  1  If  our  ex- 
ample shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror, 
not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned,  where  else 
shall  the  world  look  for  fi-ee  models  'i  If  this  great  Western 
Sun  be  struck  out  of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain 
shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  1  What  other  orb 
shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  darkness  of  the  world  ? 

Gentlemen,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  overrating  or  overstalang 
the  important  part  which  we  are  now  acting  in  human  af&irs. 
It  should  not  flatter  our  personal  self-respect,  but  it  should  rean- 
imate our  patriotic  virtues,  and  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  and 
more  solenm  sense,  both  of  our  privil^es  and  of  our  duties. 
We  cannot  wish  better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  world,  than 
that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  Washington  may  influence 
all  who  succeed  him ;  and  that  the  same  blessing  firom  above, 
which  attended  his  efforts,  may  also  attend  theirs. 

The  principles  of  Washington's  administration  are  not  left 
doubtful.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  itself,  in 
the  great  measures  recommended  and  approved  by  him,  in  his 
speeches  to  congress,  and  in  that  most  interesting  paper,  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.  The 
success  of  the  government  under  his  administration  is  the  highest 
proof  of  the  soimdness  of  these  principles.    And,  afler  an  expert- 
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enoe  of  lUrty-five  yeu%  whst  is  lliera  wUdi  an  enemy  ooiild 
condemn— what  is  there  which  either  his  frioida,  or  the  friendh 
<£  the  oountry,  could  wish  to  have  been  otherwise?  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  great  measures  and  leading  prindplea. 

In  the  first  place,  all  his  measures  were  rig^  in  intent  He 
stated  the  whole  basis  of  his  own  great  duuracter,  when  he  told 
the  country,  in  the  homely  phrase  of  the  proverb,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  ever  $M 
of  him  is,  that  ''As  changed  mankintTs  ideas  of  poMad  grtai- 
ne9iJ*  To  commanding  taloits,  and  to  success,  the  oonmioa 
elemente  of  sudi  greatness,  he  added  a  disregard  of  sel^  a  ifKit. 
lenness  of  motive,a  steady  subnussioQ  to  every  public  and  pri- 
vate duty,  which  threw  &r  into  the  shade  the  whole  crowd  of 
vulgar  great  Hie  object  of  his  r^aid  was  the  whole  oountiy. 
No  part  of  it  was  enough  to  fill  his  enlarged  patriotism.  IDs 
love  of  glory,  so  fiur  as  that  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced 
him  at  all,  spumed  everything  short  of  general  approbation.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  to  him,  that  his  partisans  or  his  fivor- 
itcs  outnumbered,  or  outvoted,  or  outmanaged,  or  outolamorcd, 
those  of  other  leaders.  lie  had  no  &vorites — ^he  rejected  all 
]mrtisanship ;  and,  acting  honestly  for  the  universal  good,  he 
deserved  what  he  has  so  richly  enjoyed,  the  universal  love« 

His  principle,  it  was.  to  act  right,  and  to  trust  the  people  for 
support ;  his  principle,  it  was,  not  to  follow  the  lead  of  sinister 
and  selfish  ends,  nor  to  rely  on  the  little  arts  of  partA*  deluaicQ 
to  obteun  public  sanctioD  for  such  a  course*  Bom  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  worid,  he  did  not  give  up  to  party  what  wm 
lueant  for  mankind.  Hie  consequence  is^  that  his  &mc  is  as 
durable  as  hb  principles^  as  lastii^  as  truth  and  virtue  theza- 
setres.  While  die  hundreds  whom  party  excitemect  ard  tezn- 
poranr  ctrammapeea.  and  casnal  comlnnationsL  have  raised  into 
transient  notoriety,  sick  i^atn.  like  thin  bubbles,  bur^ticg  and 
dissolvic^  into  the  great  ocean,  Washingtc-a's  Sinie  is  !ie  the 
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rock  which  bounds  that  oceim,  and  at  whose  feet  its  billows  are 
destined  to  break  harmlessly  forever. 

The  maxims  upon  which  Washington  conducted  our  foreign 
relations  were  few  and  simple.  The  first  was  an  entire  and  in- 
disputable impartiality  toward  foreign  states.  He  adhered  to 
this  rule  of  public  conduct,  against  very  strong  inducements  to 
depart  fix>m  it,  and  when  the  popularity  of  the  moment  seemed 
to  &vor  such  a  departure.  In  the  next  place,  he  maintained 
true  dignity  and  unsullied  honor  in  all  communications  with 
foreign  states.  It  was  among  the  high  duties  devolved  upon 
him,  to  introduce  our  new  government  into  the  circle  of  civ- 
ilized states  and  powerful  nations.  Not  arrogant  or  assuming, 
with  no  unbecoming  or  supercilious  bearing,  he  yet  exacted 
for  it  from  all  others  entire  and  punctilious  respect.  He  de- 
manded, and  he  obtained  at  once,  a  standing  of  perfect  equality 
for  his  country  in  the  society  of  nations ;  nor  was  there  a  prince 
or  potentate  of  his  day,  whose  personal  character  carried  with 
it,  into  the  intercourse  with  other  states,  a  greater  degree  of  re. 
spect  and  veneration. 

He  regarded  other  nations  only  as  they  stood  in  political  re- 
lations to  us.  With  their  internal  affairs,  their  political  parties 
and  dissensions,  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  all  interference ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  spiritedly  repelled  all  such  interfe- 
rence by  others  with  us  or  our  concerns.  His  sternest  rebuke — 
the  most  indignant  measure  of  his  whole  administration — ^was 
aimed  against  such  an  attempted  interference.  He  felt  it  as  an 
attempt  to  wound  the  national  honor,  and  resented  it  accord- 
ingly. 

The  reiterated  admonitions  in  his  Farewell  Address  show  his 
deep  fears  that  foreign  influence  would  insinuate  itself  into  our 
counsels  through  the  channels  of  domestic  dissension,  and  ob- 
tain a  sympathy  with  our  own  temporary  parties.  Against  all 
such  dangers,  he  most  earnestly  entreats  the  country  to  guard 
itself     He  appeals  to  its  patriotism,  to  its  self-respect,  to  its 


own  honor,  to  every  oonaidcratioQ  oonnectod  with  ill  ^ 
and  happiness,  to  resist,  at  the  veiy  heginniiigi  aU  tendcnoiaa 
toward  such  oonnootion  of  foreign  interests  with  our  own  aflbink 
With  a  tone  of  earnestness  nowhere  else  found,  even  in  hia  laat 
affectionate  &rewell  advice  to  his  countrymen,  he  says^  "Against 
the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence,  (I  conjure  you  to  helieve 
me,  feilow-dtizena,)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  he 
eoMiantlif  awake ;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  for- 
eign influence  is  one  of  the  most  hauefid  foes  of  repuhlican 
government" 

Lastly,  on  the  subject  oi  foreign  relations,  Washington  never 
forgot  that  we  had  interests  peculiar  to  oursdveSi  Hm  pri- 
mary political  concerns  of  Europe,  he  saw,  did  not  afiect  na. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  balance  of  power,  her  &milj 
compacts,  or  her  sucocsdons  to  thrones.  We  were  placed  m 
a  condition  favorable  to  neutrality  during  European  wars,  and 
to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  groat  advantages  of  that  relation. 
"  Why,  then,"  he  asks  us,  "  why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 
peculiar  a  situation  1  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  1  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils 
d[  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice  1" 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  Washington's  Farewell  Address  is  full 
of  truths  important  at  all  times,  and  particularly  deserving  con* 
sideration  at  the  present  With  a  sagacity  which  brought  the 
future  before  him,  and  made  it  like  the  present^  he  saw  and 
pointed  out  the  dangers  that  even  at  this  moment  most  immi- 
nently threaten  us.  I  haixily  know  how  a  greater  service  of 
that  kind  could  now  be  done  to  the  community,  than  by  a  re- 
newed and  wide  diffusion  of  that  admirable  paper,  and  an  earn- 
est invitation  to  every  man  in  the  country  to  reperuse  and  con- 
ffider  it  Its  political  maxims  are  invaluable ;  its  exhortations 
to  love  of  country  and  to  brotherly  affection  among  citizens, 
touching ;  and  the  solemnity  with  which  it  urges  the  observance 
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of  moral  duties,  and  impresses  the  power  of  religious  obligation, 
gives  to  it  the  highest  character  of  truly  disinterested,  sincere, 
parental  advice. 

The  domestic  policy  of  Washington  found  its  pole-star  in  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  constitution  itself.  He  sought  so  to  adr 
minister  that  constitution,  as  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  f5)r  the  com* 
mon  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty.  These  were  objects  interesting,  in  the  highest 
degree,  to  the  whole  country,  and  his  policy  embraced  the  whole 
country. 

Among  his  earliest  and  most  important  duties  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  government  itselfj  the  choice  of  his  conRden- 
tial  advisers,  and  the  various  appointments  -to  office.  This 
duty,  so  important  and  delicate,  when  a  whole  government  was 
to  be  organized,  and  all  its  offices  for  the  first  time  filled,  was 
yet  not  difficult  to  him ;  for  he  had  no  sinister  ends  to  accom- 
plish, no  clamorous  partisans  to  gratify,  no  pledges  to  redeem, 
no  object  to  be  regarded  but  simply  the  public  good.  It  was  a 
plain,  straightforward  matter — ^a  mere  honest  choice  of  good 
men  for  the  public  service. 

His  own  singleness  of  purpose,  his  disinterested  patriotismi, 
were  evinced  by  the  selection  of  his  fu^t  cabinet,  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  filled  the  courts  of  justice,  and  other  places 
of  high  trust  He  sought  for  men  fit  for  offices ;  not  for  offices 
which  might  suit  men.  Above  personal  considerations,  above 
local  considerations,  above  party  considerations,  he  felt  that  he 
could  only  dischaige  the  sacred  trust  which  the  country  had 
placed  in  his  hands,  by  a  diligent  inquiry  afler  real  merit,  and  a 
conscientious  preference  of  virtue  and  talent.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  the  field  of  his  selection.  He  explored  that  whole  field, 
looking  only  for  whatever  it  contained  most  worthy  and  distin- 
guished. He  was,  indeed,  most  successful,  and  he  deserved  sue- 
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I  te  the  purity  of  Us  modve8|  the  liberaH^  of  fab  mbUt 
meDts,  and  hb  enlarged  and  manly  poUcj. 

Washington's  administratioa  established  the  national  credit^ 
made  provision  tor  the  public  debt»  and  for  that  patriotic  army 
whose  interest  and  wd&re  were  always  so  dear  to  him;  and, 
by  laws  wisely  (huned,  and  of  admirable  e&ct»  raised  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  country,  almost  at  once,  fiom  de- 
pression and  ruin  to  a  state  of  prosperity.  Nor  were  his  eyes 
open  to  these  interests  alone.  He  viewed  with  equal  coooeni 
its  agriculture  and  manufecturea,  and,  sofer  as  they  came  within 
the  regular  ezerdse  of  the  powers  of  this  government^  they  ex- 
perienced regard  and  favor. 

It  should  not  be  omitted,  gentlemen,  even  in  this  sligfat  refer- 
ence to  the  general  measures  and  general  principles  of  the  first 
{nresident,  that  he  saw  and  Mi  the  full  value  and  importance  of 
the  judicial  department  of  the  government  An  upright  and 
able  administration  of  the  laws  he  held  to  be  alike  indispensa- 
ble to  private  happiness  and  public  liberty.  The  temple  of 
justice,  in  his  judgment,  was  a  sacred  place,  and  he  would 
pro&ne  and  pollute  it  who  should  call  any  to  minister  in  it, 
not  spotless  in  character,  not  incorruptible  in  int^rity,  not 
competent  by  talent  and  learning,  not  a  fit  object  of  unhesitating 
trust 

Among  other  admonitions,  Washington  has  left  us,  in  his 
last  communication  to  his  country,  an  exhortation  against  the 
excesses  of  party  spirit  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  he  yet  con- 
jures us  not  to  fiui  and  feed  the  flame.  Undoubtedly,  gentle- 
men, it  is  the  greatest  danger  of  our  system  and  of  our  time. 
Undoubtedly,  if  that  system  should  be  overthrown,  it  will  be 
the  work  of  excessive  party  spirit,  acting  on  the  government, 
whidi  is  dangerous  enough,  or  acting  in  the  government,  which 
is  a  thousand  times  more  dangerous ;  for  government  then  be- 
comes nothing  but  organized  party,  and,  in  the  strange  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  afiairs,  it  may  come  at  last,  perhaps,  to  exhibit 
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the  nngular  paradox  of  government  itself  being  in  oppoflitioii 
to  its  own  powers,  at  war  with  the  very  elements  of  its  own 
existence.  Such  cases  are  hopeless.  As  men  may  be  protected 
against  murder,  but  cannot  be  guarded  against  suicide,  so  gov- 
ennment  may  be  shielded  ftom  the  assaults  of  external  fbes^ 
but  nothing  can  save  it  when  it  chooses  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
itself.' 

Finally,  gentlemen,  there  was  in  the  breast  of  Washington 
one  sentiment  so  deeply  felt,  so  constantly  uppermost,  that  no 
proper  occasion  escaped  without  its  utterance.  From  the  letter 
which  he  signed  in  behalf  of  the  convention  when  the  consti- 
tution was  sent  out  to  the  people,  to  the  moment  when  he  put 
his  hand  to  that  last  paper  in  which  he  addressed  his  country* 
men,  the  Union — the  Union  was  the  great  object  of  his  thoughts. 
In  that  first  letter  he  tells  them  that,  to  him  and  his  brethren 
of  the  convention,  union  appears  to  be  the  greatest  interest  of 
every  true  American ;  and  in  that  last  paper  he  conjures  them 
to  regard  that  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  them  one 
people,  as  the  very  paUadium  of  their  prosperity  and  safety,  and 
the  security  of  liberty  itself.  He  r^arded  the  union  of  these 
states,  not  so  much  as  one  of  our  blessings,  as  the  great  treasure- 
house  which  omtained  them  all.  Here,  in  his  judgment,  was 
the  great  magazine  of  all  our  means  of  prosperity ;  here,  as  he 
thought,  and  as  every  American  still  thinks,  are  deposited  all 
our  animating  prospects,  all  our  solid  hopes  for  future  great- 
ness. He  has  taught  us  to  maintain  this  union,  not  by  seek« 
ing  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  by  surrendering  them,  on  the  other ;  but  by  an 
administration  of  them  at  once  firm  and  moderate,  adopted 
for  objects  truly  national,  and  carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  justice 
and  equity. 

The  extreme  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  at 
all  times  manifested  by  him,  shows  not  only  the  opinion  he  en- 
tertamod  of  its  importanoe,  but  his  dear  perception  of  those 


I  wUch  were  likdj  to  afnniig  op  to  endioger  it^ 
If  oooe  tiny  riiould  overthrow  the  preaent  sjatem,  woaldleftve 
little  hope  of  any  Aiture  beneficiai  TeOmoR.  Of  all  the  pre- 
amnptkna  indulged  by  presumptaoiu  man,  that  is  one  of  the 
naheat  which  looks  for  repeated  and  fiivorable  opportunities  for 
the  delibente  establishment  of  a  united  government  over  dia- 
tanct  and  widely  extended  communities.  Such  a  thing  has  hap- 
pened ODoe  in  human  affiura,  and  but  once ;  the  event  stands 
out  as  a  prominent  exception  to  all  ordinary  history ;  and  un- 
less we  suppose  ourselves  running  into  an  age  of  mirades,  we 
may  not  expect  its  repetition. 

Waahmgton,  therefore,  could  r^ard,  and  did  regard,  nothing 
as  of  paramount  political  interest,  but  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
itselC  With  a  united  government,  well  administered,  he  saw 
we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  and  without  it,  nothing  to  hope.  The 
sentiment  is  just,  and  its  momentous  truth  should  solemnly 
imi»^eas  the  whole  country.  If  we  might  regard  our  country  as 
personated  in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  if  we  might  consider 
him  as  rep^:e8enting  her,  in  her  past  renown,  her  present  pros- 
perity,  and  her  future  career,  and  as  in  that  chiuractcr  demands 
ing  (^  us  all  to  account  for  our  conduct,  as  politietil  men  or  as 
private  citizens,  how  should  he  answer  him  who  has  ventured 
to  talk  of  disunion  and  dismemberment  1  Or  how  should  he 
answer  him  who  dwells  perpetually  on  local  interests,  and  fans 
every  kindling  flame  of  local  prejudice  ?  How  should  he  an- 
swer him  who  would  array  state  against  state,  interest  against 
interest,  and  party  against  party,  careless  of  the  continuance 
of  that  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  us  one  j^^oplef 
Gentlemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  at- 
tained,  and  which  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  present  goveniment.  While  this 
agent  continues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees 
of  prosperity  exists  also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  i>olitieal 
life  capable  of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  over- 
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come  misfortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  aooid^iti 
of  human  af&irs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  efforts,  every  pub- 
lic interest  But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being 
which  preserves  these  Acuities.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  nitlh 
less  hand  on  this  great  agent  itself.  It  would  sweep  away,  not 
only  what  we  possess,  but  all  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acqui- 
ring new  possessions.  It  would  leave  the  country,  not  only  be- 
reft of  its  prosperity  and  happiness,  but  without  limbs,  or  or- 
gans, or  fiiculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself  hereafter  in  the  pur- 
suit of  that  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  theur  effects  overcome. 
If  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean, 
another  generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury, 
future  industry  may  replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste 
our  fields,  still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  green 
again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even 
if  the  walls  of  yonder  capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pil- 
lars should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by 
the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  tliese  might  be  rebuilt  But  who 
shall  reconstruct  the  febric  of  demolished  government  1  Who 
shall  rear  again  the  well  proportioned  columns  of  constitutional 
liberty  1  Who  shall  firame  together  the  skillful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  state  rights,  individual 
security,  and  public  prosperity  ?  No,  gentlemen,  if  these  col- 
umns fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  mel- 
ancholy immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over 
them,  than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art ;  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious 
edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  constitu- 
tional Araericau  liberty. 

But,  gentlemen,  let  us  hope  for  better  things.  Let  us  trust 
in  that  gracious  Being  who  has  hitherto  held  our  country  as  in 
tibe  hollow  of  his  hand.     Let  us  trust  to  the  virtue  and  the  in- 
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teUigeDQB  of  tlie  people,  and  to  tlie  eflbsaoy  of  religiooi  oblige- 
tion.  Let  us  trust  to  the  influence  of  Waslungton's  ejounple. 
Let  us  hope  that  that  fear  of  Heaven  whidi  expels  all  other 
&ar,  and  that  regard  to  duty  whidi  transcends  all  other  regard, 
may  influence  public  men  and  private  dtizena,  and  lead  our 
country  still  onward  in  her  happy  career.  Full  of  these  grat- 
ifying anticipations  and  hopee^  let  us  look  fiirward  to  the  esod 
of^  that  century  which  is  now  commenced.  A  hundred  years 
hence,  other  disciples  of  Washington  will  celebrate  his  birth, 
with  no  less  of  sincere  admiration  than  we  now  commemorate 
it  When  they  shall  meet,  as  we  now  meet,  to  do  themselves 
and  him  that  honor,  so  surely  as  they  shall  see  the  blue  sum- 
mits of  hb  native  moimtains  rise  in  the  horizon,  so  surely  as 
they  shall  behold  the  river  on  whose  banks  he  lived,  and  on 
whose  bonks  he  rests,  still  flowing  on  toward  the  sea,  so  surely 
may  they  see,  as  we  now  see,  the  flag  of  the  Union  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  oapitol ;  and  then,  as  now,  may  the  sun  in  his 
course  visit  no  land  more  fjfee,  more  happy,  more  lovely,  than 
this  our  own  country ! 

Gentlemen,  I  propose — ^Tuz  Memort  of  George  Wash- 

ZHaTON.'' 
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INTRODUOTOKY    NOTi*:. 


It  li  ^  eoatstn  In  E&gland  fbf  k  outdliltle  for  toy  pnhMss  oBes  tn  exfilAtii  hit 
prbx^J^  to  bU  wci&Utui?uu,  Fitbr-r  r«rImEI]r  is  in  wridng,  foaemDj^  hf  Eli*  hvBWt 
ixrwl*,  ftn  Uie  day  **f  t^i*  elwUisti  \  »Hd  JiU  n|jjwr>*nt  or  opijonents  uf  «mrs«(,  cui  ci- 
frciw  tii*  «ni«  prtTll*!pi.  Tlii*  aa»  voanquaiitlr  Imi^  to  e.  gitatni  ilii»iissl<*n,  in 
v&tab  Umi  (tsiuUDe  pwUtfiia  (in  botk  tl4m  liltv  tbvlr  »UiPu.    Ftnot  En^flBfld  lii* 

Into  oar  customs,  that  scarcely  an  election  takes  place  without  a  general  contest  of 
this  description,  which  Is  sometimes  accompanied  by  very  serious  and  disgostiiig 
personalities.  Mr.  Webster's  political  addresses  to  tiie  people,  however,  were  always 
dignified  aod  courteous.  Here,  aa  every  where  else,  ho  was  a  worthy  model ;  and  the 
speech  selected  as  a  specimen,  delivered  in  Niblo's  Saloon,  New  York,  at  the  age 
of  Jl/ty-Jive^  has  never  been  matched  in  this  country,  on  any  similar  occasion,  eren 
byhimsell 


SPEECH  AT  NEW  YORK. 

DXLIVERKD   AT   NIBLO's  8ALOON,  ON   THE    16tH   DAY   OF  MARCH,  1887. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Fellow-Citizens: — It  would  bo  idle 
in  me  to  affect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing  you. 

1  find  myself  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  continent, 
in  the  midst  of  a  vast  assembly  of  intelligent  men,  drawn  from 
all  the  classes,  professions,  and  pursuits  of  life. 

And  you  have  been  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  meet  me,  in  this 
imposing  manner,  and  to  offer  me  a  warm  and  cordial  wel- 
come to  your  city.  I  thank  you.  I  feel  the  full  force  and 
importance  of  this  manifestation  of  your  regard.  In  the  highly 
flattering  resolutions  which  invited  me  here,  in  the  respecta- 
bility of  this  vast  multitude  of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  in  tlio 
approbation  and  hearty  good-will  which  you  liave  here  mani- 
fested, I  feel  cause  for  profound  and  grateful  acknowledgment. 

To  every  individual  of  this  meeting,  therefore,  I  would  now 
most  respectfully  make  that  acknowledgment ;  and  with  every 
one,  as  with  hands  joined  in  mutual  greeting,  I  reciprocate 
friendly  salutation,  respect,  and  good  wishes. 

But,  gentlemen,  although  1  am  well  assured  of  your  personal 
regard,  I  cannot  foil  to  know,  that  the  times,  the  political  and 
commercial  condition  of  thin<^  which  exists  among  us,  and  an 
intelligent  spirit,  awakened  to  new  activity  and  a  new  degree 
of  anxiety,  have  mainly  conti'ibuted  to  fill  these  avenues  and 
crowd  these  halls.  At  a  moment  of  difficulty,  and  of  much 
alarm,  you  come  here  as  whigs  of  New  York,  to  meet  one 
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whom  yoa  cuppoee  to  be  bound  to  70a  bj  oommoQ  prinelplei 
and  common  sentiments^  and  parsuii^  with  you,  a  commoa 
object  Gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to  admit  this  community  of 
our  principles,  and  this  identity  of  our  objects.  Tou  are  for 
the  constitution  of  the  country ;  so  am  L  Tou  are  for  tiie 
union  of  the  states;  so  am  L  Tou  are  for  equal  laws,  for  liie 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  for  constitutional  and  just  restrunts  on 
power,  for  the  substance  and  not  the  shadowy  image  only  of 
popular  institutions,  for  a  govemmoit  whidi  has  liberty  for  its 
^irit  and  soul,  as  well  as  in  its  forms ;  and  so  am  L  Too  foel 
that  i^  in  warm  party  times,  the  executive  power  is  in  hands  dis- 
tinguiahed  for  bc^dness,  for  great  success,  for  perseveranoe,  and 
other  qualities  whidi  strike  men's  minds  strongly,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  derangement  of  the  powers  of  goyemment,  danger  of  a 
new  division  of  those  powers,  in  which  the  executive  is  likely 
to  obtain  the  lion's  part ;  and  danger  of  a  state  of  things  in 
which  the  more  popular  branches  of  the  government,  instead 
of  being  guards  and  sentinels  against  any  encroachments  from 
the  executive,  seek,  rather,  support  from  its  patronage,  safety 
against  the  complaints  of  the  people  in  its  ample  and  all-pro- 
tecting &vor,  and  refuge  in  its  power;  and  so  1  feel,  and  so  I 
have  felt  for  eight  long  and  anxious  years. 

Tou  believe  that  a  very  efficient  and  powerful  cause  in  the 
production  of  the  evils  which  now  Mi  on  the  industrious  and 
conmiercial  classes  of  the  community,  is  the  derangement  of 
the  currency,  the  destruction  of  the  exchanges,  and  the  unnatu- 
ral and  unnecessary  misplacement  of  the  specie  of  the  country, 
by  unauthorized  and  illegal  treasury  orders.  So  do  I  bel  ieve.  I 
predicted  all  this  fiom  the  beginning,  and  from  before  the  begin, 
ning.  I  predicted  it  all,  last  spring,  when  that  was  attempted 
to  be  done  by  law  whidi  was  afterward  done  by  executive  au. 
thority ;  and  from  the  moment  of  the  exercise  of  that  execu- 
tive  authority  to  the  present  time,  1  have  both  foreseen  and 
seen  the  regular  progress  of  things  under  it,  from  inconvenience 
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and  embarrassment,  to  pressure,  loss  of  ooniidenoe,  disorder, 
and  bankruptcies. 

Grentlemen,  I  mean,  on  this  oocasion,  to  speak  my  sentiments 
freely  on  the  great  topics  of  the  day.  I  have  nothing  to  con- 
ceal, and  shall  therefbre  conceal  nothing.  In  regard  to  politi- 
cal sentiments,  purposes,  or  objects,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
heart  which  I  am  ashamed  of;  I  shall  throw  it  all  open,  there- 
fore, to  you,  and  to  all  men.  [That  is  right,  said  some  one  in 
the  crowd ;  let  us  have  it,  with  no  non-committal.]  Yes,  my 
fiiend,  without  non-committal  or  evasion,  without  barren  gen- 
eralities or  empty  phrase,  without  if  or  but,  without  a  single 
touch,  in  all  I  say,  bearing  the  oracular  character  of  an  inaugu- 
ral, I  shall,  on  this  occasion,  speak  my  mind  plainly,  freely  and 
independently,  to  men  who  are  just  as  free  to  concur  or  not  to 
concur  in  my  sentiments,  as  I  am  to  utter  them.  I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  hear  my  opinions  freely  and  frankly  spoken ; 
but  I  freely  acknowledge  that  you  are  still  more  clearly  enti- 
tled to  retain,  and  maintain,  your  own  opinions,  however  they 
may  diffk*  or  agree  with  mine. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  contemplated  the  relinquish- 
ment of  my  seat  in  the  senate  for  the  residue  of  the  term,  now 
two  years,  for  which  I  was  chosen.  This  resolution  was  not 
taken  frt>m  disgust  or  discouragement,  although  some  things 
have  certainly  happened  which  might  excite  both  those  feelings. 
But  in  popular  governments,  men  must  not  sufier  themselves  to 
be  permanently  disgusted  by  occasional  exhibitions  of  political 
harlequinism,  or  deeply  discouraged,  although  their  efforts  to 
awaken  the  people  to  what  they  deem  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  public  measures  be  not  crowned  with  immediate  success.  It 
was  altogether  from  other  causes,  and  other  consideraticHis,  that, 
after  an  uninterrupted  service  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  I  nat- 
urally desired  a  respite.  But  those  whose  opinions  I  am  bound 
to  respect  saw  obJ6Cti<»is  to  a  present  withdrawal  from  con. 
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gran;  and  I  bave  yielded  my  own  itrong  deane  to  their  qo» 

victions  of  what  the  public  good  requiresL 

Gentlemen,  in  speaking  here  on  the  subjects  wbidi  now  m 
much  interest  the  oommunitj,  I  wish  in  tlie  outset  to  dispJuim 
all  personal  disre^iect  towaid  individuals.  He  whose  dune* 
ter  and  fintune  have  exercised  such  a  dedsive  influence  on  oor 
politics  for  eight  years,  has  now  retired  fix>m  public  station.  1 
pursue  him  with  no  personal  rcfleodons,  no  reproaches.  Be- 
tween him  and  myself  there  has  always  existed  a  reqiectfid 
personal  intercourse.  Moments  have  existed,  indeed,  critiod 
and  decisive  upon  the  general  success  of  his  administration,  in 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  regard  my  aid  as  not  altogether 
unimportant.  I  now  speak  of  him  zospectfully,  as  a  distiii- 
guished  soldier,  as  one  who,  in  that  character,  has  done  the  state 
much  service ;  as  a  man,  too,  of  strong  and  decided  character, 
of  unsubdued  resolution  and  perseverance  in  whatever  he  un> 
dcrtakes.  In  speaking  of  his  civil  administiatioi),  1  speak  with- 
out censoriousness,  or  harsh  imputation  of  motives ;  I  wish  him 
health  and  happiness  in  his  retirement;  but  1  must  still  speak 
as  1  think  of  his  public  measures,  and  of  their  general  bearing 
and  tendency,  not  only  on  the  present  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, but  also  on  the  well-being  and  security  of  the  government 
itself. 

There  are,  however,  some  topics  of  a  less  urgent  present 
application  and  importance,  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  before  I  advert  to  those  which  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  present  distressed  state  of  things. 

My  learned  and  highly  valued  friend  (Mr.  Ogden)  who  has 
addressed  me  in  your  behalf  has  been  kindly  pleased  to  speak 
of  my  political  career  as  being  mai-ked  by  a  freedom  from 
local  interests  and  prejudices,  and  a  devotion  to  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive views  of  public  policy. 

1  will  not  say  that  this  compliment  is  daserved.  I  will  only 
say,  that  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  deserve  it.     Gentle- 
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men,  the  g^ieral  government,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  is  na- 
tional. It  is  not  consolidated,  it  does  not  embrace  all  powers 
of  government.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  delegated,  restrained, 
strictly  limited. 

But  what  powers  it  does  possess,  it  possesses  for  the  general, 
not  for  any  partial  or  local  good.  It  extends  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory, embracing  now  six-and-twenty  states,  with  interests  vari- 
ous, but  not  irreconcilable,  infinitely  diversified,  but  capable  of 
being  all  blended  into  political  harmony. 

He,  however,  who  would  produce  this  harmony  must  survey 
the  whole  6eld,  as  if  all  parts  were  as  interesting  to  himself  as 
they  are  to  others,  and  with  that  generous,  patriotic  feeling, 
prompter  and  better  than  the  mere  dictates  of  cool  reason, 
which  leads  liim  to  embrace  the  whole  with  affectionate  regard, 
as  constituting,  altc^ether,  that  object  which  he  is  so  much 
bound  to  respect,  to  defend,  and  to  love — his  country.  We 
have  around  us,  and  more  or  less  within  the  influence  and  pro- 
tection of  the  general  government,  all  the  great  interests  of  ag- 
riculture, navigation,  commerce,  manufiictures,  the  fisheries,  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  The  duties  of  the  government,  then,  cer- 
tainly extend  over  all  this  territory,  and  embrace  all  these  vast 
interests.  We  have  a  maritime  frontier,  a  sea  coast,  of  many 
thousand  miles ;  and  while  no  one  doubts  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
government  to  defend  this  coast  by  suit<able  military  prepara- 
tions, there  are  those  who  yet  suppose  that  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment stop  at  this  point;  and  that  as  to  works  of  peace  and 
works  of  improvement,  they  are  beyond  our  constitutional  lim- 
its. I  have  ever  thought  otherwise.  Congress  has  a  right,  no 
doubt,  to  declare  war,  and  to  raise  armies  and  navies  ;  and  it 
has  necessarily  the  right  to  build  fortifications  and  batteries,  to 
protect  the  coast  from  the  effects  of  war.  But  congress  has 
authority  also,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  r^ilate  ctjmmerce,  and  it 
has  the  whole  power  of  collecting  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage.    It  must  have  ports  and  harbors,  and  dock-yards  also,  for 
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its  Dftviei.  Very  eiriy  in  the  hiataiy  of  tiie  gofntummii,  il 
was  dedded  bj  oongress,  od  the  report  <^a  lugUj  reiipectabb 
oommittee,  that  the  transfer  bj  tlie  states  to  oongreas  of  tfai 
power  of  collecting  tonnage  and  other  duties,  and  die  grant  of 
anthority  to  regolate  commeroei  diaiged  oongrosi^  neoessnOji 
with  the  duty  of  maintaining  sudi  piers  and  wharves  and  Ug^ 
houses,  and  of  making  sudi  improvementSi  as  mi^  have  ben 
expected  to  be  done  by  the  states,  if  they  had  retained  the  imal 
means,  by  retaining  the  power  of  collecting  duties  on  impoitL 
Tbe  states,  it  was  admitted,  had  parted  with  tins  power ;  and 
the  duty  of  protecting  and  fiualitating  commerce  by  these  meiDi 
had  passed,  along  with  this  power,  into  other  hands.  I  htm 
never  hesitated,  therefore,  when  the  state  of  the  treasury  would 
admit,  to  vote  finr  reasonable  s^ropriations,  for  breakwater^ 
light-houses,  piers,  harbors,  and  similar  public  improvemoitB^  oa 
any  part  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  from 
Maine  to  Loubiana. 

But  how  stands  the  inland  frontier  1  How  is  it  it  along  the 
vast  lakes  and  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  north  and  west  t  Do 
our  constitutional  rights  and  duties  terminate  when  the  water 
ceases  to  be  salt  1  or  do  they  exist,  in  flill  vigor,  on  the  shoiva 
of  these  inland  seas  1  I  never  could  doubt  about  this ;  and  yet^ 
gentlemen,  I  remember  even  to  have  participated  in  a  warm 
debate,  in  the  senate,  some  years  ago,  upon  the  constitutional 
right  of  congress  to  make  an  appropriation  for  a  pier  in  the  har- 
bor of  BufSdo.  What !  make  a  harbor  at  Buffalo,  where  na- 
ture  never  made  any,  and  where  therefore  it  was  never  in- 
tended any  ever  should  be  made !  Take  money  {torn  the  peo- 
ple to  run  out  jners  from  the  sandy  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  or 
deepen  the  channels  of  her  shallow  rivers !  Where  was  the 
constitutional  authority  for  this  1  Where  would  such  strides 
of  power  stop?  How  long  would  the  states  have  any  power 
at  all  left,  if  their  territory  might  be  ruthlessly  invaded  for  such 
unhallowed  purposes,  or  how  long  would  the  people  havo  any 
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money  in  their  pockets,  if  the  government  of  the  United  States 
might  tax  them,  at  pleasure,  for  such  extravagant  projects  as 
these  1  Piers,  wharves,  harbors,  and  breakwaters  in  the  lakes ! 
These  arguments,  gentlemen,  however  earnestly  put  forth  here- 
tofore, do  not  strike  us  with  great  power,  at  the  present  day,  if 
we  stand  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  and  see  hundreds  of  ves- 
sels, with  valuable  cargoes  and  thousands  of  valuable  lives, 
moving  on  its  waters,  with  few  shelters  from  the  storm,  but 
havens  created,  or  made  useful,  by  the  aid  of  government 
These  great  lakes,  stretching  away  many  thousands  of  miles, 
not  in  a  straight  line,  but  with  turns  and  deflections,  as  if  de- 
signed to  reach,  by  water  communication,  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  important  points  through  a  r^on  of  vast  extent, 
cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  any  one  who  looks  upon  the 
map.  They  lie  connected,  but  variously  placed;  and  inter- 
^rsed,  as  if  with  studied  variety  of  form  and  du-ection,  over 
that  part  of  the  country.  They  were  made  for  man,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  his  use  and  convenience.  Looking,  gen- 
tlemen, over  our  whole  country,  comprehending  in  our  survey 
the  Atlantic  coast,  with  its  thick  population,  advanced  agricul- 
ture, extended  commerce,  its  manu&ctures  and  mechanic  arts, 
its  varieties  of  communication,  its  wealth  and  its  general  im- 
provements ;  and  looking  then,  to  the  interior,  to  the  immense 
tracts  of  fresh,  fertile,  and  cheap  lands,  bounded  by  so  many 
lakes,  and  watered  by  so  many  magnificent  rivers,  let  me  a^ 
if  such  a  MAP  was  ever  before  presented  to  the  eye  of  any 
statesman,  as  the  theater  for  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  and 
patriotism  ?  And  let  me  ask,  too,  if  any  man  is  fit  to  act  a 
part,  on  such  a  theater,  who  does  not  comprehend  the  whole 
of  it  within  the  scope  of  his  policy,  and  embrace  it  all  as  his 
country] 

Again,  gentleman,  we  are  one  in  respect  to  the  glorious  con- 
stitution under  which  we  live.  We  are  all  imited  in  the  great 
brotherhood  of  American  liberty.     Descending  from  the  same 
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aooestora,  bred  in  the  same  school,  taught  in  in&nqr  to  imbibt 
the  same  general  political  fientimenta,  Americaiur  dl],  by  birt^ 
education,  and  principle,  what  but  a  narrow  mind,  or  woefiil 
ignorance,  or  besotted  selfishness,  or  prejudice  tai  times  ten 
times  blinded,  can  lead  any  of  us  to  regard  the  citizena  of  aajr 
part  of  the  country  as  strangers  and  aliens  1 

The  solemn  truth,  moreover,  is  before  us^  that  a  ocmuncB 
political  &te  attends  us  all. 

Under  the  present  constitution,  wisely  and  oonsdentioudj 
administered,  all  are  safe,  happy,  and  renowned.  The  meaBun 
pf  our  country's  &nio  may  fill  all  our  breasts.  It  ia  fimit 
enough  for  us  all  to  partake  in  her  glory,  if  we  will  carry  ber  diuk 
acter  jonward  to  its  true  destiny.  But  if  the  system  is  brokei^ 
its  fragments  must  M\  alike  on  all.  Not  only  the  cause  d 
American  liberty,  but  the  grand  cause  of  liberty  throughout 
the  whole  earth,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  upholding  the 
constitution  and  union  of  these  states.  If  sliutterod  and  de- 
stroyed, no  matter  by  wliat  cause,  the  pec^uluir  and  cherished 
idea  of  United  American  Liberty  will  be  no  more  forever. 
There  may  be  free  states,  it  is  possible,  when  there  shall  be 
separate  stiites.  There  may  be  many  loose,  and  feeble  and 
hostile  confederacies,  where  there  is  now  one  great  and  united 
confederacy.  But  the  noble  idea  of  United  American  Libcrtr 
of  our  liberty,  such  as  our  fathers  established  it,  will  be  extin* 
guished  forever.  Fragments  and  sliattered  ctjlumns  of  the  ed- 
ifice may  be  found  remaining ;  and  melancholy  and  mournful 
ruins  will  they  be.  The  august  temple  itself  will  be  prostrate 
in  the  dust.  Gentlemen,  tlic  citizens  of  this  republic  cannol 
sever  their  fortunes.  A  common  fate  awaits  us.  Li  the  honor 
of  upholding,  or  in  the  disgrace  of  undermining  the  constitution, 
we  sliall  all  necessarily  partake.  Let  us  then  stand  by  the 
constitution  as  it  is,  and  by  our  country  as  it  is,  one,  united, 
and  entire ;  let  it  be  a  truth  engraven  on  our  hearts,  let  it  be 
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borne  on  the  flag  under  whidi  we  ralljyin  every  eodgenoy,  Hm 
we  have  one  Country,  oni  Constitution,  one  Destint. 

Gentlemen,  of  our  interior  administration,  the  publie  lands 
constitute  a  highly  important  part  This  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest,  and  it  ought  to  attract  much  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received,  espedally  from  the  people  of  the  Adantac 
states.  The  public  lands  are  public  property.  They  belong  to 
the  people  of  all  the  states.  A  vast  portion  of  them  is  com- 
posed of  territories  which  were  ceded  by  individual  states  to 
the  United  States,  after  the  dose  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constituticm.  The  history  of 
these  cessions,  and  the  reasons  for  making  them,  are  fiuniliar. 
Some  of'  the  Old  Thirteen  possessed  large  tracts  of  unsiMidd. 
lands  within  their  chartered  limits.  The  revolution  had  estab- 
lished their  title  to  these  lands,  and  as  the  revolution  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  common  treasure  and  the  common  blood 
of  all  the  colonies,  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable  that  these 
unsettled  lands  should  be  transferred  to  the  United  States^  to 
pay  the  debt  created  by  the  war,  and  afterward  to  remain  as  a 
fund  for  the  use  of  all  the  states.  This  is  the  well-known  ori- 
gin of  the  title  possessed  by  the  United  States  to  lands  north* 
west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

By  treaties  with  France  and  Spain,  Louisiana  and  Florida^ 
with  many  millions  of  acres  of  unsold  public  land,  have  been 
since  acquired.  Tlie  cost  of  these  acquisitions  was  paid,  of 
course,  by  the  general  government,  and  was  thus  achaige  upon 
the  whole  people.  The  public  lands,  therefore,  all  and  singular, 
are  national  property ;  granted  to  the  United  States,  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  paid  for  by  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  idea  that,  when  a  new  state  is  created,  the  public  lands 

lying  within  her  territory  become  the  property  of  such  new  state 

in  consequence  of  her  sovereignty,  is  too  preposterous  for  seri- 

ous  refutation.    Such  notions  have  heretofore  been  advanced  in 
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Qcmgre99,  but  Dobody  bas  sustained  them.  Tbey  were  rejected 
and  abaodoeed,  although  one  cannot  eay  whether  thoy  may  not 
be  reviyed,  in  oons€<jucnce  of  recejit  propositions  which  have 
been  made  m  the  senate.  The  new  states  are  admitted  on  ejt- 
press  eonditionSy  recognizing^  to  tJie  fall  eat  extent^  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  the  public  lands  -within  their  borders ;  and 
it  is  BO  more  reasonable  to  contend  that  some  indefinito  iden  of 
state  Bovereignty  overrides  all  theae  stipniatioiiSj  and  niake^  the 
lands  the  property  of  the  states,  against  the  provisions  and  con- 
ditions of  their  own  conatitutjon,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  thaJi  it  would  be,  that  a  similar  doctrine  entidM 
the  state  of  New  York  to  the  moneys  collected  at  the  custom- 
house in  this  dty ;  since  it  is  no  more  inoonsistent  with  sovkt- 
eignty  that  one  government  should  hold  \mid%  for  the  purpose 
of  sale^  within  lh©  territory  of  another,  than  it  is  that  it  should 
lay  and  collect  taxes  and  duties  within  such  tcrntjnry.  What 
ever  extravagant  pretensions  may  have  been  set  up  heretofore, 
there  was  not,  I  suppose,  an  enlightened  man  in  the  whole  west 
who  insisted  on  any  such  right  in  the  states,  when  the  proposi- 
tion to  cede  the  lands  to  the  states  was  made,  in  the  late  session 
of  oongreas.  Hie  public  lands  being,  therefore,  the  common 
property  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  states,  I  shall  never  consent 
to  give  them  away  to  particular  states,  or  to  dispose  of  them 
otherwise  than  for  the  general  good,  and  the  general  use  of  the 
wbole  country. 

I  felt  bound,  therefore,  on  the  occasion  just  alluded  to,  to  ro- 
sist  at  the  threshold  a  proposition  to  cede  the  public  lands  to 
the  states  in  which  they  lie,  on  certain  conditions.  I  very  much 
regretted  the  introduction  of  such  a  measure,  as  its  effect  must 
be,  I  fear,  only  to  agitate  what  was  well  settled,  and  to  disturb 
that  course  of  proceedmg  in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  which 
forty  years  of  experience  have  shown  to  be  so  wise  and  so  sat- 
ia&ctory  in  its  operation,  both  to  the  people  of  the  old  states 
and  to  those  of  the  new. 
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But,  gentlemen,  although  the  public  lands  are  not  to  be  given 
away,  nor  ceded  to  particular  states,  a  very  liberal  policy  in 
regard  to  them,  ought  undoubtedly  to  prevail.  Such  a  policy 
has  prevailed,  and  I  have  steadily  supported  it,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  it  so  long  as  I  may  remain  in  public  life.  The 
main  object,  in  regard  to  these  lands,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  settle 
them,  so  fiist  as  the  growth  of  our  population,  and  its*  augmen- 
tation by  emigration,  may  enable  us  to  settle  them. 

The  lands,  therefore,  should  be  sold  at  a  low  price ;  and  for 
one,  I  have  never  doubted  the  right  or  expediency  of  granting 
portions  of  the  lands  themselves,  or  of  making  grants  of  money, 
for  objects  of  internal  improvement  connected  with  thenu 

I  have  always  supported  liberal  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  communications  to  and  through  these  lands  by 
oommon  roads,  canals  and  railroads ;  and  where  lands  of  little 
value  have  been  long  in  market,  and,  on  account  of  their  indi^ 
ferent  quality,  are  not  likely  to  command  a  common  price,  I 
know  no  objection  to  a  reduction  of  price,  as  to  such  lands,  so 
that  they  may  pass  into  private  ownership.  Nor  do  I  feel  any 
objections  to  the  removal  of  those  restraints  which  prevent  the 
states  from  taxing  the  lands  for  five  years  afber  they  are  sold. 
But,  while  in  these  and  all  other  respects,  I  am  not  only  recon* 
died  to  a  liberal  policy,  but  espouse  it  and  support  it,  and  have 
constantly  done  so,  I  hold,  still,  the  national  domain  to  be  the 
general  property  of  the  country,  confided  to  the  care  of  con- 
gress, and  which  congress  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect  and 
preserve  for  the  common  good. 

llie  benefit  derived  fiK)m  the  public  lands,  after  all,  is,  and 
must  be,  in  the  greatest  d^ree,  enjoyed  by  those  who  buy  them 
and  settle  upon  them.  The  original  price  paid  to  government 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  their  actual  value.  Their  imme- 
diate rise  in  value,  in  the  hands  of  the  settler,  gives  him  com- 
petence. He  exercises  a  power  of  selection  over  a  vast  region 
of  fertile  territory,  all  on  sale  at  the  same  price,  and  that  price 
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■a  exoeedinglj  low  one.  Sd^ction  \s  no  sooner  made,  (Miltlva- 
tion  is  no  sooner  begun,  and  the  first  furrow  tnrtietl,  than  he 
already  finds  himwlf  a  n^an  of  f>roper1y.  These  are  the  ad- 
vatitagea  of  westam  emigrants  mid  western  settk^rs ;  and  ihej 
ard  such,  certainly,  m  no  oonntry  on  earth  ever  before  ailbrdi?d 
to  her  citijzens.  This  opportunity  of  purchase  md  senlemejit^ 
this  certiunty  of  enhanced  value,  these  sure  means  of  immedir 
ate  competence  and  ultimate  wealth,  all  the^^  are  the  rights  and 
the  bJessinga  of  the  people  of  the  west^  and  they  have  my  hearty 
wishes  for  their  full  and  perfect  enjoyment 

1  desire  to  see  &o  public  lands  cultivated  and  oocupied,  I 
desire  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  west,  and  the  fullest 
development  of  its  vast  and  extraordinary  resources.  I  wish 
to  bring  it  near  to  us,  by  every  species  of  useful  commumca^ 
tioiL  I  see,  not  without  admireldoD  and  amazement,  b«t  jeft 
without  envy  or  jealousy,  states  of  recent  origm  already  eon- 
taining  more  people  than  Massachusetts.  These  people  I  know 
to  be  part  of  ourselves ;  they  have  proceeded  from  the  midst 
of  us,  and  we  may  trust  that  they  are  not  likely  to  separate 
themselves,  m  interest  or  in  feeling,  from  their  kindred,  whom 
liiey  have  left  <»i  the  &rms  and  around  the  hearths  of  their 
common  Others. 

A  liberal  policy,  a  sympathy  with  its  interests,  an  enlightened 
and  generous  feeling  of  participation  in  its  prosperity,  are  due 
to  the  west,  and  will  be  met,  I  doubt  not,  by  a  return  of  sen- 
timents equally  cordial  and  equally  patriotic 

Gentlemen,  the  general  question  of  revenue  is  very  much 
connected  with  this  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and  1  will  there- 
fore, in  a  very  few  words,  express  my  opinions  on  that  point 

The  revenue  involves  not  only  the  supply  of  the  treasury  with 
money,  but  the  question  of  protection  to  manu&ctures.  On 
these  connected  subjects,  therefore,  gentlemen,  as  I  have  prom- 
ised  to  keep  nothing  back,  I  will  state  my  opinions  plamly,  but 
very  shortly. 
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I  am  in  &vor  of  such  a  rev^ue  as  shall  be  equal  to  all  the 
just  and  reasonable  wants  of  the  government ;  and  I  am  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  all  collection  or  accumulation  of  revenue  be* 
yond  this  point  An  extravagant  government  expenditure  and 
unnecessary  accumulation  in  the  treasury,  are  both,  of  all  things 
else,  to  be  most  studiously  avoided. 

I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  industry  and  labor,  not 
only  as  employed  in  large  manufactories,  but  also,  and  mora 
especially,  as  employed  in  the  various  mechanic  arts,  carried  on 
by  persons  of  small  capitals,  and  living  by  the  earnings  of  their 
own  personal  industry.  Every  city  in  the  Union,  and  none 
more  than  this,  would  feel  severely  the  consequences  of  depart- 
ing from  the  ancient  and  continued  policy  of  the  government 
respecting  tins  last  branch  of  protection.  If  duties  were  to  be 
abolished  on  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  leather,  and 
on  the  articles  fitbricated  of  brass,  tin  and  Iron,  and  on  ready- 
made  dothes,  carriages,  furniture,  and  many  similar  articles, 
thousands  of  persons  would  be  immediately  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment in  this  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Pro- 
tection, in  this  respect,  of  our  own  labor  against  the  cheaper,  ill« 
paid,  half-fed,  and  pauper  labor  of  Europe,  is  in  my  opinion,  a 
duty  which  the  country  owes  to  its  own  dtizena  I  am,  there- 
fore, decidedly,  for  protecting  our  own  industry,  and  our  own 
labor. 

In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  no 
more  than  usual  skill  in  the  application  of  the  well-tried  princi- 
pies  of  discriminating  and  specific  duties,  all  the  branches  of 
national  industry  may  be  protected,  without  imposing  such  du* 
ties  on  imports  as  shall  overcharge  the  treasury. 

And  as  to  the  revenues  arising  Trom  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  states.  The  states  need  the  money.  The  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  does  not  need  it  Many  of  the  states 
have  contracted  large  debts  for  objects  of  internal  improvement ; 


llio  states  npuii  ah  cjual  j-rliirii.] 
Ci-L'<ls  ..r  the  i-!il'llf  laii.N  Ut  lli-  i 
In-a^urv  from  duties  (.ii  ijij])urt-;; 
aiid  cai'eful  discrimination,  in  favor 
bj  our  own  labor,  and  thus  suppo 
maimfiMStures.  These,  gentlemen, 
enl  ootliiies  of  that  policy  whidi 
eooDtrj  requires  us  to  adopt 

Gentlemen,  propodng  to  expres 
•objectB  of  interest  at  the  present  : 
overlook  the  delicate  question  wh 
wluch  have  happened  in  the  late  li 
Tbe  independence  of  that  province  1 
the  government  of  the  United  State 
ident  the  means,  to  be  used  when  1 
plomatio  intercourse  with  its  govemi 
immediately  made  use  of  those  ma 

I  saw  no  objection,  imder  the  c 
appropriation  to  be  used  when  the 
proper  tame  had  come ;  and  he  de 
true,  that  the  time  had  already  arrii 
iSbe  history  of  Texas  is  not  a  littl* 
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model.  We  all,  therefore,  must  wbh  it  suooeas ;  and  there  is 
no  one  who  will  more  heartily  rejoice  than  I  shall,  to  see  an  in- 
dependent community,  intelligent,  industrious,  and  friendly  to- 
ward us,  springing  up,  and  rising  into  happiness,  distinction  and 
power,  upon  our  owti  principles  of  liberty  and  government 

But  it  cannot  be  disguised,  gentlemen,  that  a  desire,  or  an  in- 
tention, is  already  manifested  to  annex  Texas  to  the  United 
States^  On  a  subject  of  such  mighty  magnitude  as  this,  and  at 
a  moment  when  the  public  attention  is  drawn  to  it,  I  should  feel 
myself  wanting  in  candor,  if  I  did  not  express  my  opinion,  since 
all  must  suppose  that,  on  such  a  question,  it  is  impossible  that 
I  should  be  without  some  opinion. 

1  say,  then,  gentlemen,  in  all  frankness,  that  I  see  objections, 
I  think  insurmountable  objections,  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  it  is  not 
probable  that  either  its  framers  or  the  people  ever  looked  to  the 
admission  of  any  states  into  the  Union,  except  such  as  then 
already  existed,  and  such  as  should  be  formed  out  of  territories 
then  already  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  however,  the  case  of  Lou- 
isiana arose.  Louisiana  was  obtained  by  treaty  with  France, 
who  had  recently  obtained  it  from  Spain ;  but  the  object  of  this 
acquisition  certainly  was  not  mere  extension  of  territory.  Other 
great  political  interests  were  connected  with  it  Spain,  while 
she  possessed  Louisiana,  had  held  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
which  rise  in  the  western  states,  and  flow  into  the  gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. She  had  disputed  our  use  of  these  rivers  already,  and  with 
a  powerful  nation  in  possession  of  these  outlets  to  the  sea,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  commerce  of  all  the  west  was  in  danger  of 
perpetual  vexation.  The  command  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea 
was,  therefore,  the  great  object  aimed  at  in  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  But  that  acquisition  necessarily  brought  territory 
fdong  with  it,  and  three  states  now  exist,  formed  out  of  that  an- 
cient province. 
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A  similflr  policy,  and  a  similar  necessitj,  though  perhaps  aot 
entirely  so  ui^ent,  led  to  the  acqubition  of  Florida. 

Now,  no  such  nece^iij,  no  such  policy,  requires  the  annexa^ 
tion  of  Teiiaa*  The  accession  of  Texas  to  our  territory,  h  not 
nec<>saary  to  the  full  and  complete  enjoyment  of  oil  which  W6 
already  possess,  Iler  wai^  thereibre,  stands  upon  a  footing  eti- 
tirely  difierent  (roni  tliat  of  Louisiana  ajid  Florida,  Tliere  bo- 
ing  no  nece^ty  fur  extending  the  limits  of  the  Uniou  in  that 
direction,  we  ought,  I  think,  for  numerous  and  powerful  reasott«j 
to  be  content  with  our  present  bonndaries. 

Gentlemen,  we  alt  see  that-^  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas 
ia  likdy  to  be  a  slave-holding  country  *  and  I  frankly  avow  my 
etitke  imwUlmgnesa  to  do  anything  that  shall  extend  the  slavery 
cf  the  African  race  on  thb  continent,  or  add  other  slave-holding 
states  to  the  Union.     When  1  my  that  1  regard  elavery  in  it^^lf 
as  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  I  only  use  language 
which  has  been  adopted  by  distinguished  men,  themselves  citi- 
»Ds  of  slave-holding  states.    I  shall  do  nothing,  therefore,  to 
&vor  or  encourage  its  further  extension.     We  have  slavery  al- 
ready among  us.     The  constitution  found  it  among  us ;  it  re- 
cognized it,  and  gave  it  solemn  guaranties.    To  the  full  extent 
of  these  guaranties  we  are  all  bound,  in  honor,  in  justice,  and 
by  the  constitution.     All  the  stipulatbns  contained  in  the  con* 
atitution  in  &vor  of  the  slave-holding  states  which  are  already 
in  the  Union,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  so  &r  as  depends  on  me^ 
shall  be  flilfilled,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirit  and  to  the  exact> 
nesB  of  their  letter.     Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  states,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  congress.     It  is  a  concern  of  the  states  them* 
selves ;  they  have  never  submitted  it  to  congress,  and  congress 
has  no  rightful  power  over  it     I  shall  concur,  therefore,  in  no 
act,  no  measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which 
shall  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  author- 
ity of  the  several  states  over  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exista 
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within  their  respective  limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be 
matter  of  plain  and  imperative  duty.  ^ 

But  when  wo  come  to  ^peak  of  admitting  new  states,  the 
subject  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  Our  rights  and 
our  duties  are  th^i  both  different 

The  fi*ee  states,  and  all  the  states,  are  then  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept or  to  reject  When  it  is  proposed  to  bring  new  members 
into  this  political*  partnership,  the  old  members  have  a  right  to 
say  on  what  terms  such  new  partners  are  to  come  in,  and  what 
they  are  to  bring  along  with  them.  Li  my  opinion,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  not  consent  to  bring  a  new,  vastly  ex- 
tensive, and  slave-holding  country,  large  enough  for  half  a  dozen 
or  a  dozen  states,  into  the  Union.  In  my  opinion,  they  ought 
not  to  consent  to  it  Indeed,  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  con- 
odve  what  possible  benefit  any  part  of  this  country  can  expect 
to  derive  from  such  annexaticm.  All  benefit  to  any  part  is  at 
least  doubtfiil  and  uncertain ;  the  objections,  obvious,  plain,  and 
strong.  On  the  general  question  of  slavery,  a  great  portion  of 
the  community  is  already  strongly  excited.  The  subject  has 
not  only  attracted  attention  as  a  question  of  politics,  but  it  has 
strudc  a  &r  deeper-toned  chord.  It  has  arrested  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  country ;  it  has  taken  strong  hold  on  the  con- 
sciences of  man.  He  is  a  rash  man,  indeed,  and  little  conver- 
sant with  human  nature,  and  especially  has  he  a  very  erroneous 
estimate  of  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who  sup- 
poses  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  is  to  be  trifled  with  or  despised. 
It  will  assuredly  cause  itself  to  be  respected.  It  may  be  rea- 
soned with,  it  may  be  made  willing,  I  believe  it  is  entirely  wil- 
ling, to  fulfill  all  existii^  engagements  and  all  existing  duties, 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  constitution  as  it  is  established,  with 
whatever  regrets  about  some  provisions  which  it  does  actually 
contain.  But  to  coerce  it  into  silence,  to  endeavor  to  restrain  its 
free  expression,  to  seek  to  compress  and  confine  it,  warm  as  it 
is,  and  more  heated  as  such  endeavors  would  inevitably  render 


it-^ehould  all  tliis  be  attempted,  I  know  nothiuig:,  eren  m  tlie 
constitution  or  In  the  Unioti  itaelf,  wbich  would  not  be  endan- 
gered bj  tlie  explosion  which  might  follow. 

I  see^  therefori!!,  no  palitical  ne<3esSiity  for  the  anne3eotian  of 
Texas  to  the  Union  j  no  advantnge^  to  bo  derived  from  it  j  and 
objections  to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  decisive 

I  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  and  liappiness  of  the  wholo 
Union  to  remain  om  it  i%  without  diminution  and  w  ithoul  md* 
dition. 

Gentlemen,  I  pass  to  otiier  subjwts.  Tlie  rapid  advaoeemeai 
of  the  executive  authority  is  a  topic  whidi  has  already  been  at- 
iuded  to, 

I  bdieve  there  is  serious  cause  of  danger  from  this  soutgo^ 
I  believe  the  power  of  the  executive  has  increased,  is  iDcreaaing^ 
and  ought  now  to  be  brought  back  within  its  ancient  oonstitu- 
tional  limits.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  which 
have  led  to  those  acts,  which  I  believe  to  have  transcended  tho 
boundaries  of  the  constitution.  Good  motives  may  always  be 
assumed,  as  bad  motives  may  always  be  imputed  Good  in- 
tentions will  always  be  pleaded  for  every  assumption  of  power ; 
but  they  cannot  justify  it^  even  if  we  were  sure  that  they  existed. 
It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say,  tliat  the  constitution  was  made 
to  guard  the  people  agunst  the  dangers  of  good  intention,  real 
or  pretended.  When  bad  intentions  are  boldly  avowed,  the 
people  will  promptly  take  care  of  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  will  always  be  asked  why  they  should  resist  or  ques- 
tion that  exercise  of  power  which  is  so  &ir  in  its  object,  so  plau* 
sible  and  patriotic  in  appearance,  and  which  has  the  public  good 
alone  ccmfessedly  in  view  1  Human  beings,  we  may  be  as- 
sured, will  generally  exercise  power  when  they  can  get  it ;  and 
they  will  exercise  it  most  undoubtedly,  in  popular  goverraents, 
under  pretenses  of  public  safety  or  high  public  interest  It  may 
be  very  possible  that  good  intentions  do  really  sometimes  exist 
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when  constitutional  restraints  are  disregarded.  There  are  men, 
in  all  ages,  who  mean  to  exercise  power  usefully ;  but  who 
mean  to  exercise  it.  They  mean  to  govern  well ;  but  they 
mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  kind  masters ;  but  they 
mean  to  be  masters.  They  think  there  need  be  but  little  re- 
'straint  upon  themselves.  Their  notion  of  the  public  interest  is 
apt  to  be  quite  closely  connected  with  their  own  exercise  of  au- 
thority. They  may  not,  indeed,  always  understand  their  own 
motives.  The  love  of  power  may  sink  too  deep  in  their  hearts 
even  for  their  own  security,  and  may  pass  with  themselves  for 
meare  patriotism  and  benevolence. 

A  character  has  been  drawn  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  of 
Massachusetts,  of  the  last  age,  which,  though  I  think  it  does  not 
entirely  belong  to  him,  yet  very  well  describes  a  certain  class 
of  public  men.  It  was  said  of  this  distinguished  son  of  Massa- 
chusets,  that  in  matters  of  politics  and  government  he  cherished 
the  most  kind  and  benevolent  feelings  toward  the  whole  earth. 
He  earnestly  desired  to  see  all  nations  well  governed ;  and  to 
bring  about  this  happy  result,  he  wished  that  the  United  States 
might  govern  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  that  Massachusetts  might 
govern  the  United  States ;  that  Boston  might  govern  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  as  for  himself,  his  own  humble  ambition  would 
be  satisfied  by  governing  the  little  town  of  Boston. 

I  do  not  intend,  gentlemen,  to  commit  so  unreasonable  a 
trespass  on  your  patience  as  to  discuss  all  those  cases  in  which 
I  think  executive  power  has  been  unreasonably  extended.  I 
shall  only  allude  to  some  of  them,  and,  as  being  earliest  in  the 
order  of  time,  and  hardly  second  to  any  other  in  importance,  I 
mention  the  practice  of  removal  from  all  offices,  high  and  low,  for 
opinion's  sake,  and  on  the  avowed  ground  of  giving  patronage 
to  the  president ;  that  is  to  say,  of  giving  him  the  power  of 
influencing  men's  political  opinions  and  political  conduct,  by 
hopes  and  by  fears  addressed  directly  to  their  pecuniary  inter- 
ests.    The  great  battle  on  this  point  was  fought,  and  was  lost, 


in  tbe  senate  of  the  United  States,  io  the  last  session  of  congress 
under  Mr,  AilMtis's  administratitrrL  After  General  Jackson 
was  ktiD^Ti  to  be  eleiCted^  and  before  his  terra  of  office  began, 
many  important  offices  became  vacaufT  by  the  usual  causes  of 
death  and  rvsignallon.  Mr,  Adanis^  of  couree,  nominated  per- 
sona to  fili  these  vacant  ofitces.  But  a  majority  of  the  senate ' 
was  composod  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson  ;  and,  instead 
of  acting  on  these  nominations,  and  tilJing  the  vacant  offices  with 
oidinary  promptitude,  the  nominations  were  postponed  to  a  day 
beyond  the  4th  of  Mandi,  for  the  purpose,  openly  avowed,  of 
^ving  the  patronage  of  the  appointments  to  the  pn^ident  who 
-was  then  coming  into  office.  And  when  the  new  president  en- 
tered  on  his  oflice,  he  withdrew  these  nominations,  and  sent  ia 
iK>miiiation§  of  his  own  friends  in  their  places.  I  was  of  opin- 
ion then,  and  am  ci  opinicm  now,  that  that  decision  of  the  sen^ 
ate  went  &r  to  unfix  the  proper  balance  of  the  government 
It  conferred  on  the  presid^t  the  power  of  rewards  for  party 
purposes,  or  personal  purposes,  without  limit  or  control.  It 
scincdoned,  manifestly  and  plainly,  that  exercise  of  power  which 
Mr.  Madison  had  said  would  deserve  impeachment;  and  it 
completely  defeated  one  great  object,  which  we  are  told  the 
firamers  of  the  constitution  contemplated,  in  the  manner  of 
forming  the  senate ;  that  is,  that  the  senate  might  be  a  bod j 
not  changing  with  the  election  of  a  president,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  able  to  hold  over  him  some  check  or  restraint  in 
regard  to  bringing  his  own  friends  and  partisans  into  power 
with  him,  and  thus  rewarding  their  services  to  him  at  the  pub- 
lic expense. 

The  debates  in  the  senate,  on  these  questions,  were  long  con- 
tinued and  earnest  They  were  of  course  in  secret  session,  but 
the  (pinion  of  those  members  who  opposed  this  course  have  all 
been  proved  true  by  the  result  The  contest  was  severe  and 
ardent,  as  much  so  as  any  that  I  have  ever  partaken  in  ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  service  in  that  sort  of  warfare. 
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Gentlenieii,  when  I  look  bade  to  that  eventful  moment^  when 
I  remember  who  those  were  who  upheld  this  claim  for  execu- 
tive power,  with  so  much  zeal  and  devotion,  as  well  as  with 
such  great  and  splendid  abilities,  and  when  I  look  round  now, 
and  inquire  what  has  become  of  these  gentlemen,  where  the^ 
have  found  themselves  at  last,  under  the  power  which  they  thus 
helped  to  establish,  what  has  beoome  now  of  all  their  respect, 
trust,  ooufidenoe,  and  attachment,  how  many  of  them,  indeed, 
have  not  escaped  ^m  being  broken  and  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  the  wheels  of  that  engine  which  they  themselves  set 
in  motion,  I  feel  that  an  edifying  lesson  may  be  read  by  those 
who,  in  the  freshness  and  fullness  of  party  seeal,  are  ready  to  con- 
fer the  most  dangerous  power,  in  the  hope  that  they  and  their 
fifiends  may  bask  in  its  sunshine,  while  enemies  only  shall  be 
withered  by  its  frown. 

1  will  not  go  into  the  mention  of  names.  I  will  give  no 
enumeration  of  persons ;  but  I  ask  you  to  turn  your  minds 
back,  and  recollect  who  the  distinguished  men  were  who  sup> 
ported,  in  the  s^iate.  General  Jackson's  administration  for  the 
first  two  years ;  and  I  will  ask  you  what  you  suppose  they  think 
now  of  that  power  and  that  discretion  which  they  so  fireely  con- 
fided to  executive  hands.  What  do  they  think  of  the  whole 
career  of  that  administration,  the  commencem^it  of  which,  and 
indeed  the  existence  of  which,  owed  so  much  to  their  own  great 
exertions  ? 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  this  power  of  unlimited 
and  causeless  removal,  another  doctrine  has  been  put  forth,  more 
vague,  it  is  true,  but  altogether  unconstitutional,  and  tending  to 
like  dangerous  results.  In  some  loose,  indefinite,  and  unknown 
sense,  the  president  has  been  called  the  representative  of  th$ 
whole  American  people.  He  has  called  himself  so  repeatedly, 
and  been  so  denominated  by  his  fHends  a  thousand  times. 
Acts,  for  which  no  specific  authority  has  been  found  either  in 
the  constitution  or  the  laws^  have  been  justified  on  the  ground 
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f|iresidt*iit  is  the  rapreseniati'pe  of  the  whole  Americsm 
|ieopI«.  Certainly,  this  is  not  constitutional  language.  Cer-  ^ 
tainly,  tlie  constitution  nowhere  colh  the  preaiilc^t  the  uoivei^^l 
sal  representative  of  the  people.  The  constitutjonal  representa- 
tives of  the  people  ;*r.  In  ih^  house  of  repreacj^tative*,  exer- 
eising  powers  of  legislation*  I'he  president  is  an  executive  of- 
ficer, appointed  in  a  particular  roantier,  and  ck>thed  with  pre- 
scribed and  limited  powerai  It  may  be  thought  to  be  of  no 
great  orjnscfjvieneej  that  the  president  should  adl  Iiimself,  or 
that  otiierg  sho\dd  call  him,  the  sole  representative  of  all  the 
people,  although  he  has  no  such  appellation  or  diaracter  in  the 
constitution.  But,  in  the^  ma4:ter3j  words  are  tilings.  If  he  is 
the  people's  representative,  and  as  such  may  exercise  power, 
without  any  other  grant,  whiit  ia  tiie  limit  to  that  power  ?  And 
what  may  not  an  unlimited  representative  of  the  people  do? 
When  the  constitution  expressly  creates  representatives,  as 
members  of  congress,  it  r^ulates,  defines,  and  limits  th^r  au- 
thority. But  if  the  executive  chief  magistrate,  merely  because 
he  is  the  executive  chief  magistrate,  may  assume  to  himself  an- 
other  character,  and  call  himself  the  representative  of  the  whole 
people,  what  is  to  limit  or  restrain  this  representative  power  in 
his  hands? 

I  fear,  gentlemen,  that  if  these  pretensions  should  be  contin- 
ued and  justified,  we  might  have  many  instances  of  summary 
political  logic,  such  as  I  once  heard  in  the  house  of  repre^nta- 
tives.  A  gentleman,  not  now  living,  wished  very  much  to  vote 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
had  always  stoutly  denied  the  constitutional  power  of  congress 
to  create  such  a  bank.  The  country,  however,  was  in  a  state 
of  great  financial  distress,  from  which  such  an  institution,  it  was 
hoped,  might  help  to  extricate  it;  and  this  consideration  led  the 
worthy  member  to  review  his  opinions  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion. Happily,  on  such  careful  and  deliberate  review,  he  altered 
his  former  judgment     He  came,  satis^torily,  to  the  condusioa 
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that  ooDgress  might  inoorporate  a  bank.  The  aigument  which 
brought  his  mind  to  this  result  was  short,  and  so  plain  and  ob- 
vious, that  he  wondered  how  he  should  so  long  have  overlooked 
it  The  power,  he  said,  to  create  a  bank,  was  either  given  to 
congress,  or  it  was  not  given.  Very  well.  If  it  was  given, 
congress  of  course  could  exercise  it ;  if  it  was  not  given,  the 
people  still  retained  it,  and  in  that  case,  congress,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  might,  upon  an  emergency,  make  free  • 
to  use  it. 

Arguments  and  conclusions  in  substance  like  these,  gentle- 
men, will  not  be  wanting,  if  men  of  gi*eat  popularity,  command- 
ing characters,  sustained  by  powerful  parties,  and  full  of  good 
intentions  toward  the  public,  may  be  permitted  to  call  them- 
selves the  universal  representatives  of  the  people. 

But,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  currency,  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try— ^it  is  this  great  subject,  so  interesting,  so  vital,  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  which  has  been  destined  to  feel  the  most 
violent  assaults  of  executive  power.  The  consequences  are 
around  us  and  upon  us.  Not  unforeseen,  not  unforetold,  here 
they  come,  bringing  distress  for  the  present,  and  fear  and  alarm 
for  the  future.  If  it  be  denied  that  the  present  condition  of 
things  has  arisen  fh)ra  the  president's  interference  with  the  rev- 
enue, the  first  answer  is,  that  when  he  did  interfere,  just  such 
consequences  were  predicted.  It  was  then  said,  and  repeated, 
and  pressed  upon  the  public  attention,  that  that  interference 
must  necessarily  produce  derangement,  embarrassment,  loss  of 
confidence,  and  commercial  distress.  I  pray  you,  gentlemen,  to 
recur  to  the  debates  of  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  and  then  to  de- 
cide whose  opinions  have  proved  to  be  correct  When  the 
treasury  experiment  was  first  announced,  who  supported,  and 
who  opposed  it  ]  Who  warned  the  country  against  it  ?  Who 
were  they  who  endeavored  to  stay  the  violence  of  party,  to  ar- 
rest the  hand  of  executive  authority,  and  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  this  experiment  was  delusive;   that  its  object  was 
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mea?ely  to  ioo'eafie  exeeutive  power,  md  that  its  e^ect,  i 
or  kter,  must  be  injurious  and  ruinous  ?  G(5ntlemen,  it  is  &if 
to  bring  tho  opinions  of  political  men  to  the  test  of  experienccL 
It  IS  just  to  judge  of  them  by  tlieii*  measures,  and  their  oppod-  , 
don  to  mea^urt^ ;  and  fof  mysell^  and  those  political  frieiida  ^ 
witJi  whom  I  have  actBd,  on  thw  subject  of  the  mrrmcy,  I  am  ^ 
ready  to  abide  the  tesL 
^  But  before  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  its  present  most 
©ralmrras&ing  tstatc,  is  discusssed,  I  invite  your  attention,  gentJe- 
men,  to  the  history  of  executive  proceedings  connected  with  iL 
I  propose  to  stole  to  you  a  aeri^  af  fiicta ;  not  to  argue  npon 
them,  not  to  mysitfy  them,  not  to  draw  any  unjust  inferened 
from  them ;  but  merely  to  state  the  case,  in  the  pkineyt  tuan- 
uer,  as  I  understand  it,  Aiid  1  wiish,  gentl^nen,  that,  in  oifder 
to  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  beat  and  most  convinoiDg  man- 
ner, I  had  the  abOity  of  my  learned  friend,  (Mr.  Ogden,) 
whom  you  have  all  so  often  heard,  and  who  usually  states  his 
case  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  stated,  it  is  already  very  well 
argued. 

Let  us  see,  gentlemen,  what  the  train  of  occurrences  has 
been  in  regard  to  our  revenue  and  finances ;  and  when  these 
occurrences  are  stated,  I  leave  to  every  man  the  right  to  decide 
for  himself  whether  our  present  difficulties  have  or  have  Doi 
arisen  from  attempts  to  extend  the  executive  authority.  In  giv- 
ing this  detail,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  speak  of  the  late  bank 
of  the  United  States ;  but  I  shall  speak  of  it  historically  only. 
My  opinion  of  its  utility,  and  of  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
success  with  which  its  af&irs  were  conducted  for  many  years 
before  the  termination  of  its  charter,  is  well  known.  I  have 
often  expressed  it,  and  I  have  not  altered  it.  But  at  present,  I 
speak  of  the  bank  only  as  it  makes  a  necessary  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  events  which  I  wish  now  to  recapitulate. 

Mr.  Adams  commenced  his  administration  in  March,  1825. 
He  had  been  elected  by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  b^ 
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gan  his  care^  as  president  under  a  strong  and  potmftd  opfo- 

sition.  From  the  very  first  day,  he  was  warmly,  even  tio- 
lently,  opposed  in  all  his  measures ;  and  this  opposition,  as  we 
all  know,  continued  without  abatement,  either  in  force  or  as- 
perity, through  his  whole  term  of  four  years.  Gentlemen,  I 
am  not  about  to  say  whether  this  opposition  was  well  or  ffl 
fonnded,  just  or  unjust  I  only  state  the  fact  as  C(»mected  with 
other  facts.  The  bank  of  the  United  States,  during  these  lour 
years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  was  in  full  operation.  It 
was  performing  the  fiscal  duties  enjoined  on  it  by  its  charter ; 
it  had  established  numerous  offices,  was  mamtaimng  a  large  dr- 
culation,  and  transacting  a  vast  business  in  exchange.  Its  diar- 
acter,  conduct,  and  manner  of  administration  were  all  weQ 
known  to  the  whole  country.  *  -i 

Now  there  are  two  or  three  things  worthy  of  special  nottoe. 
One  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  this  heated  political  contro^ 
versy,  fix)m  1825  to  1829,  the  party  which  was  endeavoring  to 
produce  a  change  of  admmistration  brought  no  chai^  of  poli^ 
ical  interference  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  any- 
thing, it  was  rather  a  fiivorite  with  the  party  generally.  Oar- 
toinly,  the  party,  as  a  party,  did  not  ascribe  to  it  undue  attadi- 
ment  to  other  parties,  or  to  the  then  existing  administration. 
Another  important  fact  is,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  same 
period,  those  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  General  Jackson, 
and  who  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolution  under  his  name, 
did  not  propose  the  destruction  of  the  bank,  or  its  discontinuanoe, 
as  one  of  the  objects  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  in- 
tended revolution.  They  did  not  tell  the  country  that  the  bank 
was  unconstitutional;  they  did  not  declare  it  unnecessary;  they 
did  not  propose  to  get  along  without  it,  when  they  should  come 
into  power  themselves.  If  individuals  entertained  any  such 
purposes,  they  kept  them  much  to  themselves.  The  party,  as 
a  party,  avowed  none  such.  A  third  fact,  wortiiy  of  all  notice, 
b,  that  during  this  period  there  was  no  complaint  about  the 
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State  of  the  currency,  either  by  tbe  oountry  generally  or  by  Urn^ 
l^rty  then  in  opposition. 

In  Manjh,  1829,  Geiieral  Jackson  was  Inftuguralsd.  Ha* 
canie  in  oa  professiotis  of  reform.  He  announced  reforai  of  all  , 
abuses  to  be  the  great  and  leading  object  of  his  future  ad  in  mis- 
trotloti ;  and  in  bl»  inmigural  address  he  pointed  out  the  mam 
lubjeds  of  this  reform.  But  the  bank  was  not  one  of  them. 
It  was  not  said  tliat  tbe  bank  wa^  unconstitutional.  It  wtis  not 
Eaid  tkit  it  was  unnooe^eary  or  usel^s^  It  was  not  eaid  that  it 
had  failed  to  do  all  that  hud  been  hoped  or  expected  from  it  io 
regard  to  the  currency. 

la  March^  1829,  then,  tho  bank  stood  well,  very  welj,  with 

the  new  administration.     It  was  regarded,  so  far  as  apfiear%  aa 

entirely  constitutional^  free  from  political  or  party  taintj  and 

/  highly  usefuL     It  had  as  yet  found  no  place  in  tlie  (sitalogu©  of 

abiues  to  be  reformed. 

But,  gentlemen,  nine  months  wrought  a  wonderful  chai^ 
New  li^ts  broke  forth  before  these  months  had  rolled  away ; 
and  the  president,  in  his  message  to  congress,  in  Deoember, 
1B29,  held  very  different  language  and  manifested  very  dif^ 
out  purposes. 

Although  the  bank  had  then  five  or  six  years  of  its  diartar 
imexpired,  he  yet  called  the  attention  of  congress  very  pointedly 
to  the  subject,  and  declared : — 

1.  Tliat  the  oonstitutionality  of  the  bank  was  well  doubted 
by  many; 

2.  That  ita utility  or  expediency  was  also  well  doubted; 

8.  That  all  must  admit  that  it  had  &iled  in  undertaking  ta 
establish  or  nwintain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency ;  and 

4.  That  the  true  bank  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  tJie 
United  States  would  be  a  bank  whkih  should  be  founded  <m  the 
revenues  and  credit  of  the  government  itself. 

These  propositions  appeared  to  me,  at  the  time,  as  very  ex- 
tnaordinary,  and  the  last  one  as  very  startling.    Abankfounded 
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on  the  revmiue  and  credit  of  the  government,  and  managed  and 

administered  by  the  executive,  vas  a  conception  which  I  had 
supposed  no  man  holding  the  chief  executive  power  in  his  own 
hands  would  venture  to  put  forth. 

But  the  question  now  is,  what  had  wrought  this  great  diange 
of  feeling  and  of  purpose  in  regard  to  the  bank.  What  events 
had  occurred  between  March  and  December  that  should  have 
caused  the  bank,  so  constitutional,  so  useful,  so  peacefiil,  and  so 
safe  an  institution,  in  the  first  of  these  months,  to  start  up  into 
the  character  of  a  monster,  and  become  so  horrid  and  danger- 
ous, in  the  last  ? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  see  what  the  events  were  which  had  inter- 
vened. General  Jackson  was  elected  in  December,  1828.  His 
term  was  to  b^in  in  March,  1829.  A  session  of  congress  took 
place,  therefore,  between  his  election  and  the  commencement 
of  his  administration. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  truth  is,  that  during  this  session,  and  a 
little  before  the  commencement  of  the  new  administration,  a 
disposition  was  manifested  by  political  men  to  mterfere  with 
the  management  of  the  bank.  Members  of  congress  under- 
took to  nominate  or  recommend  individuals  as  directors  in  the 
branches,  or  offices,  of  the  bank.  They  were  kind  enough, 
sometimes,  to  make  out  whole  lists,  or  tickets,  and  to  send  them 
to  Philadelphia,  cont^ning  the  names  of  those  whose  appoint- 
ments would  be  satis&ctory  to  General  Jackson's  friends.  Por- 
tions of  the  correspondence  on  these  subjects  have  been  pub- 
lished in  some  of  the  voluminous  reports  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  bank,  but  perhaps  have  not  been  generally 
heeded  or  noticed.  At  first,  the  bank  merely  declined,  as  gently 
as  possible,  complying  with  these  and  similar  requests.  But 
like  applications  began  to  show  themselves  from  many  quarters, 
and  a  very  marked  case  arose  as  early  as  June,  1829.  Certain 
members  of  the  l^Lslature  of  New  Hampshire  applied  for  a 
change  in  the  presidency  of  the  branch  which  was  established 
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in  that  stale,  A  member  cjf  the  senato  of  tlie  United  Stet^s 
irrote  both  to  ttie  pi^sideuit  cif  the  hank  and  to  thti  secietarj 
of  the  treftSiiiy,  strongly  rcoomm<jnding  a  change,  and  in  luft^ 
letter  to  the  secretary  hinting  verj^  distinctly  at  lx>litical  ooij-^ 
riiderations  as  the  groimd  of  th©  moveauent  Other  oflia?rs  m 
the  senioe  of  die  govemn:ient  took  an  interest  in  the  matter, 
sod  m^ed  a  change ;  and  tlie  secretary  liimself  wrote  to  the 
bank  suggesting  and  recoraroending  it.  The  time  had  oome, 
then,  for  the  bank  to  take  its  position.  It  did  take  it ;  and,  in 
my  judgment,  if  it  had  not  acted  as  it  did  act,  not  only  would 
those  who  luid  the  care  of  it  have  been  most  highly  censujable^ 
but  a  claim  would  have  been  yielded  to,  entb:^ly  ineonsastemt 
witli  a  government  of  laws,  and  subversive  of  the  very  fouodv 
tioiis  of  republicanism p 

A  long  4X)iTespondenee  between  tFie  secretnry  of  tbe  treasury 
and  the  president  of  the  bank  ensued.  The  directors?  deter^ 
mined  that  they  would  not  surrender  either  their  rights  or  their 
duties  to  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  executive  govemment 
They  said  they  had  never  appomted  directors  of  their  brandieB 
oa  politiGal  grounds,  and  they  would  not  remove  them  on  sudi 
grounds.  They  had  avoided  politics.  They  had  sought  fer 
men  of  business  capacity,  fidelity,  and  experience  in  the  maih 
agement  of  pecuniary  concerns.  They  owed  duties,  they  said, 
to  the  government,  which  they  meant  to  perform,  &ithfiil]y  and 
impartially,  under  all  administrations ;  and  they  owed  duties  to 
the  stockholders  of  the  bank,  which  required  them  to  disregard 
political  oonsideratioDs  in  their  appointments.  This  correspond- 
ence ran  along  into  the  fidl  of  the  year,  and  finally  terminated 
in-a  stem  and  unanimous  declaration,  made  by  the  directoiSi 
and  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  bank 
would  continue  to  be  mdependently  administered,  and  that  the 
directors  once  fi)r  all  refused  to  submit  to  the  supervision  of  the 
executive  authority,  in  any  of  its  branches,  in  the  appointment 
cf  local  directors  and  agents.    This  resolution  decided  the  diar- 
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ACt^  of  the  future.  Hostilitj  toward  the  bank,  tfaenoefonrard, 
became  the  settled  policy  of  the  government ;  and  the  message 
of  December,  1829,  was  the  dear  announcement  of  that  policy. 
If  the  bank  had  appointed  those  directors,  thus  recommended 
by  members  of  congress ;  if  it  had  submitted  all  its  appoint- 
ments to  the  supervision  of  the  treasury ;  if  it  had  removed  the 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  branch ;  if  it  had,  in  all  things, 
showed  itself  a  complying,  political  party  machine,  mstead  of 
an  independent  institution ;  if  it  had  done  this,  I  leave  all  men 
to  judge  whether  such  an  entire  change  of  opinion,  as  to  its 
constitutionality,  its  utility,  and  its  good  effects  on  the  currency 
would  have  happened  between  March  and  December. 

From  the  moment  in  which  the  bank  asserted  its  indepen- 
dence of  treasury  control,  and  its  elevation  above  mere  party 
purposes,  down  to  the  end  of  its  charter,  and  down  even  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  been  the  subject  to  which  the  selectest 
phrases  of  party  denunciation  have  been  plentifiilly  applied. 

But  congress  manifested  no  disposition  to  establish  a  treas- 
ury bank.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  satisfied,  and  so  was  the 
country,  most  unquestionably,  with  the  bank  then  existing.  In 
the  summer  of  1832,  congress  passed  an  act  for  continuing  the 
charter  of  the  bonk,  by  strong  majorities  in  both  houses.  In 
the  house  of  representatives,  1  think  two-thirds  of  the  members 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  president  gave  it  his  negative ;  and  as 
there  were  not  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  though  a  lai^e  m^or- 
ity  were  for  it,  the  bill  £uled  to  become  a  law. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  a  continuance  of  the  charter  of 
the  bank  was  thus  refused.  It  had  the  deposit  of  the  public 
money,  and  this  it  was  entitled  to  by  law,  for  the  few  years 
which  yet  remained  of  its  chartered  term.  But  this  it  was  de- 
termined it  should  not  enjoy.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1832-33,  a  grave  and  sober  doubt  was  expressed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  official  communication, 
whether  the  public  mcmeys  were  safe  in  the  custody  of  tho 


bank !  1  confess^  gentlemen^  when  I  look  badt  to  this  su^es* 
tionj  tbvs  ofiiciiiliy  made,  so  serious  in  its  import,  ^  unjust,  if 
not  well  founded,  and  so  greatly  Injurious  to  tlio  credit  of  the 
bank,  tmd  injurious,  indeed^  to  the  credit  of  the  whole  country, 
I  cannot  but  wonder  that  an j  man  of  intelligence  aud  character 
should  have  been  willing  to  make  It  1  read  in  it,  however, 
the  fu^t  lines  of  acotlier  chapter,  I  saw  an  attempt  was  now 
to  be  mako  to  remove  the  deposits,  and  such  an  attempt  was 
made  that  very  sesaion.  But  ongncss  was  not  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accomplish  the  end  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  wdl 
ascertained  that  neither  house  would  consent  to  it.  The  house 
of  representatives^  indeed,  at  the  heel  of  the  session^  decided 
against  the  proportion  by  a  very  large  majority. 

The  le-gislatlvo  authority  having  been  thus  invoked,  and  m- 
voked  in  vain,  it  was  resolved  to  stretch  fiirther  the  long  arm 
of  executive  powor,  and  by  that  arm  to  reach  and  strike  the 
victim.  It  90  happened  that  I  wa^  in  this  city  in  May,  1833^ 
and  here  learned,  from  a  very  authentic  source,  that  the  d^)08- 
its  would  be  removed  by  the  president's  order ;  and  in  June^ 
as  afterward  appeared,  that  order  was  given. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  gentlemen,  that  thus  far  the  changes  in 
our  financial  and  fiscal  system  were  efl^ted,  not  by  congreas, 
but  by  the  executive ;  not  by  law,  but  by  the  will  and  tlie 
power  of  the  president.  Congress  would  have  continued  the 
oharter  of  the  bank ;  but  the  president  negatived  the  bill.  Con- 
gress was  of  opinion  that  the  deposits  ought  not  to  be  removed ; 
but  the  president  removed  them.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  pub- 
lic moneys  being  withdrawn  fix)m  the  custody  which  the  law 
had  provided,  by  executive  power  alone,  that  same  power  se- 
lected the  plaoes  for  theur  fiiture  keeping.  Particular  bankB, 
existing  under  state  charters,  were  chosen.  With  these,  espe- 
dal  and  particular  arrangements  were  made,  and  the  publio 
moneys  were  deposited  in  theur  vaults.  Henceforward  these 
selected  banks  were  to  operate  on  the  revenue  and  credit  of  the 
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gorerament;  and  thus  the  original  sdieme,  promulgated  in  tlie 
annual  message  of  December,  1829,  was  substantially  carried 
into  efifect  Here  were  banks  chosen  by  the  treasury ;  all  the 
arrangements  made  with  them  made  by  the  treasury ;  a  set  of 
duties  prescribed  to  be  pOTforraed  by  them  to  the  treasury ; 
and  these  banks  were  to  hold  the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  all  this,  congress  had  neither  part  nor  lot  No 
law  had  caused  the  removal  of  the  deposits ;  no  law  had  au- 
thorized  the  selection  of  deposit  state  banks ;  no  law  had  pre- 
scribed the  terms  on  which  the  revenues  should  be  placed  in 
such  banks.  From  the  beginning  of  tiie  chapter  to  the  end,  it 
was  all  executive  edict  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  ask  if  it  be  not 
most  remarkable,  that,  in  a  country  professing  to  be  under  a 
government  of  laws^  sueh  great  and  important  changes  in  one 
of  its  most  essential  and  vital  interests  should  be  brought  about 
without  any  diange  of  law,  without  any  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lature whatever?  Is  sueh  a  power  trusted  to  the  executive  of 
any  government  in  which  the  executive  is  separated,  by  clear 
and  well  defined  lines,  from  the  legislative  department  ?  The 
currency  of  liie  country  stands  on  the  same  general  ground 
as  the  commerce  of  the  country.  Both  are  intimately  con- 
nected, and  both  lure  subjects  of  legal,  not  of  executive  reg- 
ulaUon. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  m 
discussing  the  powers  which  the  constitution  confeired  on  the 
president,  made  it  matter  of  commendation,  that  it  withdraws 
this  subject  altogether  from  his  grasp.  "  He  can  prescribe  no 
rules,"  say  they,  "  concerning  the  commerce  or  currency  of  the 
country."  And  so  we  have  been  all  taught  to  think,  imder  all 
former  administrations.  But  we  have  now  seen  that  the  pres- 
ident, and  the  president  alone,  does  prescribe  the  rule  concenv. 
ing  the  currency.  He  makes  it,  and  he  alters  it  He  makes 
one  rule  for  one  branch  of  the  revenue,  and  another  rule  for  an- 
other.    He  makes  one  rule  for  the  citizens  of  one  state,  and  an- 


Other  for  tbe  cidzetia  of  i>ROth«ir  ^t&ta,    Tbk,  it  k  certAui,  b  cni' 
part  of  the  treasury  order  of  July  last 

But  &t  kst  coDgretss  iuterfercd,  and  undertook  to  regulate 
the  deposits  of  the  pu\>lic  moneys,  It  passed  the  hiw  of  July^ 
1836,  placing  the  eu]>jcM;t  undei'  legfil  contn)l,  rcstraiiiiiig  tht 
power  of  the  e^Leoutive,  svibjectitjg  the  bauks  to  liabilities  and 
duties  on  the  one  hiind.  And  securing  them  against  executive 
f&roriUsin,  ou  the  other.  But  ihb  law  oantaiued  another  im- 
purtant  provisic^  ;  whidi  was,  that  lili  tlie  money  m  the  irti^s- 
ury,  beyond  what  wa^  necessary  ft^r  tlie  current  expenditures 
of  the  govern  [Hon  t,  should  be  deposited  willi  liie  £tate«^  Thk 
measure  psissed  both  houses  by  very  unuijual  majoririt^  yet  it 
haixlly  escaped  a  veto.  It  obtained  only  Sk  euld  assent^  a  slow, 
reluctantj  and  liesitiuing  approval ;  and  an  early  moment  wtm 
seized  to  array  against  it  a  long  list  of  objeeUoiiSw  But  the  kw 
passed.  Tlie  money  in  the  treasury  hej'ond  the  sum  of  five 
niH lions  was  to  go  to  the  states.  It  lias  so  gone,  and  the  trcos- 
ury  for  the  present  is  relieved  finom  the  burden  of  a  surplus 
But  now  observe  other  ooinddences.  In  the  annual  message 
of  December,  1835,  the  president  quoted  the  fact  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  sale  of  the  public  lands  as  proof  c^  high  oataooal  pros 
perity.  He  alluded  to  that  subject,  certainly  with  much  satia- 
&ction,  and  apparently  in  something  of  the  tone  of  exultatioD* 
There  was  nothing  said  about  monopoly,  not  a  word  about 
qpecnlatioD,  not  a  word  about  over  issues  of  paper,  to  pay  for 
the  lands.  All  was  prosperous,  all  w^as  full  of  evidence  of  a 
wise  administration  of  government,  all  was  joy  and  triumph. 

But  the  idea  of  a  deposit  or  distribution  of  the  surplus  money 
with  the  people  suddenly  damped  this  effervescing  happiness. 
The  color  of  the  rose  was  gone,  and  everything  now  looked 
gloomy  and  black.  Now  no  more  felicitation  or  congratula- 
tion, on  account  of  the  rapid  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  no  more 
of  this  most  decisive  proof  of  national  prosperity  and  happiness^ 
The  executive  muse  takes  up  a  melancholy  strain.     Slie  singa 
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of  monopolies,  of  speculation,  of  worthless  paper,  of  loss  both 
of  land  and  money,  of  the  multiplication  of  banks,  and  the  dan 
ger  of  paper  issues ;  and  the  end  of  the  canto,  the  catastrophe, 
is,  that  lands  shall  no  longer  be  sold  but  for  gold  and  silver 
alone.  The  object  of  all  this  is  clear  enough.  It  was  to  di 
minisli  the  income  from  the  public  lands.  No  desire  for  sudi 
a  diminution  had  been  manifested,  so  long  as  the  money  was 
supposed  to  be  liicely  to  remain  in  the  treasury.  But  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  some  other  disposition  must  be  made  of 
the  surplus,  awakened  attention  to  the  means  of  preventing 
that  surplus. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  last  session,  gentlemen,  a  proposition 
was  brought  forward  in  congress  for  such  an  alteration  of  the 
law  as  should  admit  payment  for  public  lands  to  be  made  in 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver.  The  mover  voted  £)r  his  own 
proposition ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  other  member  con- 
curred in  the  vote.  The  proposition  was  rejected  at  once;  but, 
as  in  other  cases,  that  which  congress  refused  to  do,  the  execu- 
tive power  did.  Ten  days  afier  congress  adjourned,  having  had 
this  matter  before  it,  and  having  refused  to  act  upon  it  by  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  existing  laws,  a  treasury  order  was 
issued,  commanding  the  very  thing  to  be  done  which  congress 
had  been  requested  to  do,  and  had  refused  to  do.  Just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  executive  power 
acted  in  this  case  also  against  the  known,  well  understood,  and 
recently  expressed  will  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
There  never  has  been  a  moment  when  the  legislative  will 
would  have  sanctioned  the  object  of  that  order;  probably 
never  a  moment  in  which  any  twenty  individual  members  of 
congress  would  have  concurred  in  it.  The  act  was  done  with- 
out the  assent  of  congress,  and  against  the  well  known  opinion 
of  congress.  That  act  altered  the  law  of  the  land,  or  pur- 
ports to  alter  it,  against  the  weU  known  will  of  the  law-making 
power. 

VOL.  II.  M* 
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For  one,  I  confcgst  I  see  no  nuthonty  wlwtevcT  In  tbe  cons^- 
tutioiij  or  in  any  law,  for  tliis  treasury-  order.  ThosL^  who  ha^d 
undeT token  to  maintain  it  hiive  placed  ft  on  grounds,  not  onlj 
diflTereot,  but  inconsi stent  and  canlradictory,  The  reason  which 
one  givea^  another  rejects ;  oue  confutes  what  another  argues. 
With  one  it  i«  the  joint  rcsoludou  of  1816  which  gave  the  mi- 
thority ;  with  another,  it  is  the  Iftw  of  1820  ;  with  &  third,  it  is 
the  general  superintending  power  of  the  president ;  and  this  last 
argument,  si  nee  it  resolves  itself  into  mere  power,  wittionl  stop- 
ping to  point  out  the  sources  of  that  power,  is  not  only  the 
sliortest,  but  in  truth  the  most  just.  He  is  the  most  sensible^ 
as  well  as  the  most  candid  reasonefj  in  my  opinion,  who  placea 
this  treasury  order  on  the  ground  of  the  pleasure  of  the  exeeur 
tive^  and  stops  there.  I  regard  the  joint  resolution  of  1816  as 
mandatory;  as  prescribing  a  legal  rule;  as  putting  this  subjee^ 
in  which  all  hare  so  deep  an  int*^rest,  beyond  the  caprice,  or  the 
ftrhitrary  pleasure,  or  the  dist^^iion,  of  the  secretary  of  tils 
treasury.  I  believe  there  is  not  the  slightest  legal  authority, 
either  in  that  officer  or  the  president,  to  make  a  distinction,  and 
to  say  that  paper  may  be  received  for  debts  at  the  custom- 
house, but  that  gold  and  silver  only  shall  be  received  at  die 
land  offices.     And  now  for  the  sequel. 

At  the  commencem^it  of  the  last  session,  as  you  know,  gen- 
tlemen, a  resolution  was  brought  forward  in  the  senate  for  an- 
nulling and  abrogating  this  order,  by  Mr.  Swing,  a  gentleman, 
of  much  intelligence,  of  sound  principles,  of  vigorous  and  ener- 
getic character,  whose  loss  from  the  service  of  the  country  I  re- 
gard as  a  public  misfortune.  The  whig  members  all  supported 
this  resolution,  and  all  the  members,  I  believe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  five  or  six,  were  very  anxious  in  some  way  to  g^ 
rid  of  the  treasury  order.  But  Mr.  Ewing's  resolution  was  too 
direct  It  was  deemed  a  pointed  an  ungracious  attack  on  exe- 
cutive policy.  Therefore  it  must  be  softened,  modified,  quali- 
fied, made  to  sound  less  harsh  to  the  ears  of  men  in  power,  and 
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to  assume  a  plausible,  polished,  inoffensive  character.  It  was 
accordingly  put  into  the  plastic  hands  of  friends  of  the  execu- 
tive to  be  moulded  and  fiishioned,  so  that  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  ridding  the  country  of  the  obnoxious  order,  and  yet 
not  appear  to  question  executive  infallibility.  All  this  did 
not  answer.  The  late  president  is  not  a  man  to  be  satisfied 
with  soft  words ;  and  he  saw,  in  the  measure,  even  as  it  passed 
the  two  houses,  a  substantial  repeal  of  the  order.  He  is  a  man 
of  boldness  and  decision ;  and  he  respects  boldness  and  decision 
in  others.  If  you  are  his  friend,  he  expects  no  flindiing ;  and 
if  you  are  his  adversary,  he  respects  you  none  the  less  for  car- 
rying your  opposition  to  the  full  limits  of  honorable  warfare. 
Gentlemen,  I  most  sincerely  regret  the  course  of  the  president 
in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  certainly  most  highly  disapprove  it 
But  I  do  not  suffer  the  mortification  of  having  attempted  to  dis- 
guise and  garnish  it,  in  order  to  make  it  acceptable,  and  of  still 
finding  it  thrown  back  in  my  face.  All  that  was  obtained  by 
this  ingenious,  diplomatic,  and  over-courteous  mode  of  enacting 
a  law,  was  a  response  from  the  president  and  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, that  the  bill  in  question  was  obscure,  ill-penned,  and  not 
easy  to  be  understood.  The  bill,  therefore,  was  neither  ap- 
proved nor  negatived.  If  it  had  been  approved,  the  treasury 
order  would  have  been  annulled,  though  in  a  clumsy  and  objec- 
tionable manner.  If  it  had  been  negatived,  and  returned  to 
congress,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  passed  by  two-thirds  of 
both  houses,  and  in  that  way  have  become  a  law,  and  abroga- 
ted the  order.  But  it  was  not  approved,  it  was  not  returned  ; 
it  was  retained.  It  had  passed  the  senate  in  season ;  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  house  in  season ;  but  there  it  was  suffered  to 
lie  so  long  without  being  called  up,  that  it  was  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  president  when  it  finally  passed  that  body  ; 
since  he  is  not  obliged  to  return  bills  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove,  if  not  presented  to  him  ten  days  before  the  end  of  the 
session.    The  bill  was  lost,  therefore,  and  the  treasury  order 
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remafms  in  force.  Here  ogaiE  the  repreaenUtiTtss  of  tli©  peo- 
ple, in  botJi  houses  of  congnesa,  by  nnijorittes  almost  unprece- 
dented, endeavored  to  abolish  thb  obnoxious  order.  On  hardly 
imj  Bubje^ct,  indoedj  has  opinion  been  so  unanimous,  either  m 
or  out  of  congrcssi.     Yet  the  order  reixiajas. 

And  now,  gentlotjien,  1  ask  you,  aad  I  ask  all  men  who  haY9 
not  voluntarily  surrendered  all  powt*r  and  all  right  of  thinkkig 
for  themselves,  whether,  from  1832  to  the  present  moment,  Uia 
executive  authority  hns  not  effectually  superseded  the  power  of 
congress,  thwarted  tlie  will  of  tlie  representatirea  of  the  people, 
and  even  of  the  people  themselves,  and  taken  the  whole  subject 
of  the  eurr<mcy  into  its  own  gms:p  1  In  1S32^  congress  desired 
to  eoBtiiaue  tiie  bank  of  the  United  State*,  and  a  majority  of 
the  people  desired  it  also ;  but  the  president  opposed  it,  and  his 
will  prevailed.  In  1833,  congress  refused  to  remove  the  da- 
posits  ;  tJie  president  resolved  upon  it,  however,  and  his  wUl 
prevailed.  Congress  has  never  beea  willHig  to  make  a  bank 
founded  on  the  money  and  credit  of  the  government,  and  ad- 
ministered, of  course,  by  executive  hands ;  but  this  was  the 
president's  object,  and  he  attained  it,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  treasury  selection  of  deposit  banks.  In  this  particular, 
therefore,  to  a  greiit  extent,  his  will  prevailed  hi  183G,  coo* 
gress  refused  to  confine  the  receipts  for  public  landsi  to  gold  and 
silver ;  but  the  president  wUled  it,  and  his  will  prevailed.  In 
1837,  both  houses  of  congress,  by  more  than  two-thirds,  passed 
a  bill  for  restoring  the  former  state  of  tilings  by  annulling  the 
tieasury  order;  hut  the  president  willed,  notwithstanding,  that 
tlie  order  should  remain  in  furce,  and  his  will  again  prevailed. 
J  repeat  the  que^ition,  tticrefore,  and  would  put  it  eanie.*itly  to 
errfiry  intelligent  man,  to  every  lover  of  our  constitutional  lib- 
erty, are  we  under  the  dominion  of  the  law  ?  or  has  the  efiec^ 
val  government  of  the  country,  at  least  in  all  that  regards  the 
groat  interest  of  the  currency,  been  in  a  single  hand  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  with  the  narrative  of  events  aod 
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measures.  I  have  done  with  the  history  of  these  soooessiTe 
steps,  in  the  progress  of  executive  power,  toward  a  oomplete 
control  over  the  revenue  and  the  currency.  The  result  is  now 
all  before  us.  These  pretended  reforms,  these  extraordinary 
exercises  of  power  from  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  what  have  they  brought  us  to  ? 

In  1820,  the  currency  was  declared  to  be  neither  sound  nor 
uniform  ;  a  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  &ct,  because  I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  country 
of  equal  extent,  in  whidi  paper  formed  any  part  of  the  circula- 
tion, that  possessed  a  currency  so  sound,  so  uniform,  so  con- 
venient, and  so  perfect  in  all  respects,  as  the  currency  of  this 
country,  at  the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  that  message,  in 
1829. 

But  how  is  it  now  ?  Where  has  the  improvement  brought 
iti  What  has  reform  done?  What  has  the  great  cry  for  hard 
money  aocomplishedl  Is  the  currency  i#nt/&rm  now?  Is  money 
in  New  Orleans  now  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  money  in  New 
York  ?  Are  exchanges  at  par,  or  only  at  the  same  low  rates 
as  in  1829  and  other  years?  Every  one  here  knows  that  all 
the  benefits  of  this  experiment  are  but  injury  and  oppression ; 
all  this  reform,  but  aggravated  distress. 

And  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  currency,  how  does  that  stand? 
Are  the  causes  of  alarm  less  now  than  in  1829?  Is  there  less 
bank  paper  in  circulation  ?  Is  there  less  fear  of  a  general  catas- 
trophe ?  Is  property  more  secure,  or  industry  more  certain  of 
its  reward  ?  W  e  all  know,  gentlemen,  that,  during  all  this  pre- 
tended  war&re  against  all  banks,  banks  have  vastly  increased 
Millions  upon  millions  of  bank  paper  have  been  added  to  the 
circulation.  Everywhere,  and  nowhere  so  much  as  where  the 
present  administration  and  its  measures  have  been  most  zeal- 
ously supported,  banks  have  multiplied  under  state  authority, 
since  the  decree  was  made  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  sufl^red  to  expire.    Look  at  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
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LouisiiinA,  VLr^nia,  and  other  states.  Do  we  not 
banking  capital  and  tmnk  paper  are  enormonsly  increastng^ 
The  opposition  to  banks,  thd^efenv  so  much  professed,  whethea 
it  be  real  or  whether  it  be  but  pretended^  has  not  restrainec 
either  their  Dumber  or  their  issues  of  paper.  Both  have  vastly 
increase/L 

And  now  a  word  or  two,  gentlemen,  upon  tJiis  hord-mcmej 
sdieme,  and  the  fancies  aod  the  delusions  to  which  it  has  giv«i 
birth.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  subject  of  delicacy,  and  one  whiij 
it  t8  difficult  to  treat  with  sufficient  caution^  in  a  popular  one 
occasional  address  like  this.  I  profess  to  be  a  imHionisi^m  tbi 
usual  and  accepted  sense  of  that  word*  1  am  for  a  solid  spedi 
basis  for  our  dreulatlonj  aiid  for  specie  as  a  part  of  the  circuit 
tion,  so  ^  as  it  may  be  practicable  and  conv€nient  I  am  £bi 
giving  no  Talue  to  paper,  naerely  as  paper.  I  abhor  paper;  thai 
is  to  say;  srredeemaWe  paper,  paper  that  may  not  be  converted 
into  gold  or  silver  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  But  while  1  hold 
to  all  thi^  I  Ijclif-v".  fil^\  tbnt  an  exclusive  gold  and  silver  clrctt 
ladon  b  an  utter  impossibility  in  the  present  state  of  this  com 
try  and  of  the  world.  We  shall  none  of  us  ever  see  it ;  and  il 
is  credulity  and  folly,  in  my  opimon,  to  act  under  any  suol 
hope  or  expectation.  The  states  will  make  banks,  and  tlieM 
will  issue  paper ;  and  the  longer  the  government  of  the  United 
States  neglects  its  duty  in  regard  to  measures  for  regolatii^ 
the  currency,  the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of  bank  papei 
overspreading  the  country.  Of  this  I  entertain  not  a  partiGlc 
of  doubt 

While  I  thus  hold  to  the  absolute  and  indispensable  necessity 
of  gold  and  silver,  as  the  foundation  of  our  circulation,  I  yel 
think  nothing  more  absurd  and  preposterous,  than  unnatoral 
and  strained  efforts  to  import  specie.  There  is  but  so  mudi 
specie  in  the  world,  and  its  amount  cannot  be  greatly  or  sud- 
denly  increased.  Indeed,  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
its  amount  has  recently  diminished,  by  the  quantity  used  in 
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manufcctures,  and  by  the  diminished  products  of  the  minea 
The  existing  amount  of  specie,  however,  must  support  the  paper 
circulations,  and  the  systems  of  currency,  not  of  the  United 
States  only,  but  of  other  nations  also.  One  of  its  great  uses  is 
to  pass  from  country  to  country,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  oc- 
casional balances  in  conmiercial  transactions.  It  always  finds 
its  way,  naturally  and  easily,  to  places  where  it  is  needed  for 
these  uses.  But  to  take  extraordinary  pains  to  bring  it  where 
the  course  of  trade  does  not  bring  it,  where  the  state  of  debt 
and  credit  does  not  require  it  to  be,  and  then  to  endeavor,  by 
unnecessaiy  and  injurious  regulations,  treasury  orders,  accumu- 
lations at  the  mint^  and  other  contrivances,  there  to  retain  it, 
is  a  course  of  policy  bordering,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  political 
insanity.  It  is  boasted  that  we  have  seventy-five  or  eighty  mil- 
lions of  specie  now  in  the  country.  But  what  more  senseless, 
what  more  absurd,  than  this  boast,  if  there  is  a  balance  against 
us  abroad,  of  which  payment  b  desired  sooner  than  remittances 
oi  our  own  products  are  likely  to  make  that  payment  1  What 
more  miserable  than  the  boast  of  having  that  which  is  not  ours, 
which  belongs  to  others,  and  whidi  the  convenience  of  others, 
and  our  own  convenience  also,  require  that  they  should  possessi 
If  Boston  were  in  debt  to  New  York,  would  it  be  wise  in  Bos- 
ton, instead  of  paying  its  debt,  to  contrive  all  possible  means 
of  obtaining  specie  from  the  New  York  banks,  and  hoarding  it 
at  home  ?  And  yet  this,  as  I  think,  would  be  precisely  as  sen- 
sible as  the  course  whidi  the  government  of  the  United  States 
at  present  pursues.  We  have,  without  doubt,  a  great  amount 
of  specie  in  the  country,  but  it  does  not  answer  its  accustomed 
end,  it  docs  not  perform  its  proper  duty.  It  neither  goes  abroad 
to  settle  balances  against  us,  and  thereby  quiet  those  who  have 
demands  upon  us ;  nor  is  it  so  disposed  of  at  home  as  to  sus- 
tain the  circulation  to  the  extent  whidi  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  times  require.  A  great  part  of  it  is  in  the  western  banks^ 
in  the  land  ofiioes,  on  the  roads  through  the  wilderness,  on  the 
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piTmgrn  over  th^  lakes,  from  the  land  offie<^  to  the  jt^poMf 
boiiks,  afiij  ^om  the  df^podt  hanks  hack  to  the  land  ofBeett 
Another  portion  is  in  the  liands  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  spedej 
of  men  \n  tlie  west,  who  s<?U  liuid-ti'fRce  money  to  the  new  set^ 
tlcTi  for  a  high  pre  ml  u  in.  Antithvr  portion,  again ,  is  kept  in 
private  hatidH,  to  be  n^e^l  %vhen  circumstances  shall  tempt  to  th«i 
purehjise  of  landa  And,  gentlemen,  [  am  inclined  to  think,  so 
loud  has  been  the  cry  about  hard  money,  md  so  sweeping  the 
denimdatton  of  all  puper,  that  private  holciing,  or  hoarding,  pre- 
vmh  to  tiome  extent  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  country.  These 
eighty  millions  of  specie,  therefore^  really  do  us  little  good, 
W©  arc  weaker  in  our  circulation,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  credit 
]m  feebler,  money  is  scarcer  with  ujs,  at  thb  moment,  than  if 
twenty  milHon^  of  thi3  specie  were  shipped  to  Europe^  and  geti- 
eral  confidence  thereby  restored. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  not  iay  that  some  degree  of  pr^sure  miglit 
not  Have  come  upon  us^  if  the  treasury  order  had  not  i.^isued,  I 
will  not  say  that  there  has  not  been  over  trading,  and  oyer 
production,  and  a  too  great  expansion  of  bank  circulation.  Thia 
may  all  be  so,  and  the  last  mentioned  evil,  it  was  easy  to  fore- 
see, was  likely  to  happen  when  the  United  States  disoontinoed 
their  own  bank.  But  what  I  do  say  is,  that,  acting  upon  tiie 
state  of  things  as  it  actually  existed,  and  is  now  actually  exist* 
ing,  the  treasury  order  has  been,  and  now  is,  productive  of 
great  distress.  It  acts  upon  a  state  of  things  whidi  gives  ez- 
traordmary  force  to  its  stroke,  and  extraordinary  point  to  its 
sting.  It  arrests  specie,  when  the  free  use  and  circulation  of 
specie  are  most  important ;  it  cripples  the  banks,  at  a  moment 
when  the  banks  more  than  ever  need  all  their  means.  It  makes 
the  merchant  unable  to  remit,  when  remittance  is  necessary 
for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  general  adjustment  of  oommep. 
dal  balances.  I  am  not  now  discussing  the  general  question, 
whether  prices  must  not  come  down,  and  adjust  themselves 
anew  to  the  amount  of  bullion  existing  in  Europe  and  America. 
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I  am  dealing  only  with  the  measures  of  oor  own  govermneot 
•cm  the  subject  of  the  currency,  and  I  insist  that  these  measures 
have  been  most  unfortunate,  and  most  ruinous  on  the  ordinary 
means  of  our  circulation  at  home,  and  on  our  ability  of  remit- 
tance abroad. 

Their  effects,  too,  by  deranging  and  mis][Jacing  the  specie 
which  is  in  the  country,  are  most  disastrous  on  domestic  ex- 
changes. Let  hitn  who  has  lent  an  ear  to  all  these  promises 
of  a  more  uniform  currency,  see  how  he  can  now  sell  his  draft 
on  New  Orleans  or  Mobile.  Let  the  northern  manufacturers 
and  mechanics,  those  ^o  have  sold  the  products  of  their  labor 
to  the  south,  and  heretofore  realized  the  prices  with  little  loss 
of  exchange,  let  them  try  present  fiicilities.  Let  them  see  what 
reform  of  the  currency  has  done  for  them.  Let  them  inquire 
whether,  in  this  respect,  their  condition  is  better  or  worse  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Gentlemen,  I  hold  this  disturbance  of  the  measure  of  value, 
and  the  means  of  pajrment  and  exchange,  this  derangement,  and, 
if  may  so  say,  this  violation  of  the  currency,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  unpardonable  of  political  feults.  He  who  tampers  with 
the  currency  robs  labor  of  its  bread.  He  panders,  indeed,  to 
greedy  capital,  which  is  keen-sighted,  and  may  shift  for  itself; 
but  he  beggars  labor,  which  is  honest,  unsuspecting,  and  too 
busy  with  the  present  to  calculate  for  the  future.  The  prosper- 
ity of  the  working  classes  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  in  es- 
tablished  credit,  and  a  steady  medium  of  payment.  All  sudden 
changes  destroy  it  Honest  industry  never  comes  in  for  any 
part  of  the  spoils  in  that  scramble  which  takes  place  when  the 
currency  of  a  country  is  disordered.  Did  wild  schemes  and 
projects  ever  benefit  the  industrious  1  Did  irredeemable  bank 
paper  ever  enrich  the  laborious  ?  Did  violent  fluctuations  ever 
do  good  to  him  who  depends  on  his  daily  labor  for  his  daily 
breiid  1  Certainly  never.  All  these  things  may  gratify  greed- 
iness for  sudden  gain,  or  the  rashness  of  daring  speculation;  but 
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tbey  can  bring  nothing  but  bjurjr  Mid  distress  to  tiie  hom« 
patient  infiostry  and  honest  labor*  Wbo  are  they  that 
by  the  present  state  of  things  1  They  are  not  the  many,  feni 
the  iew.  They  era  speculatora,  bmkei^  dealers  in  money,  and 
lenders  of  mcnej  at  exorbitant  interest  Small  capitalists  are 
crushod,  and^  thetr  means  being  dlsper^ied^  as  usiuil,  in  yarious 
parts  of  the  country^  and  this  mbemble  policy  havjag  destroyed 
e)£chaHges,  they  have  no  longer  dtber  money  or  ert^t*  And 
all  clu^s^^  of  labor  partake^  md  must  partake^  in  the  same  cft- 
lamity,  Ajnd  wliat  <x>n3o)atR>n  for  all  thb  is  itj  that  the  publio 
lajida  ai'e  paid  for  in  specie  1  that^  wkitever  embarrassroent  and 
distness  pervade  the  country,  the  western  wilderness  b  thickly 
sprinkled  over  with  eagles  and  dollars  %  that  g;old  goes  wedJjr  I 
fmm  Milwa^ikio  and  Chieago  to  Detroit,  and  back  again  fmia 
Detroit  to  Milwaukle  and  Chicago,  and  perfkjrnis  similar  ft^^ita 
of  egress  and  regress  in  many  other  instances^  in  the  we^^m 
states  ?  It  is  remarkable  enough,  that,  with  all  this  sacrifice  of 
general  convenience^  w  Ith  all  this  sky -rending  damor  for  goT- 
emment  payments  in  spt^cie,  government^  afler  all,  never  gtta 
a  dollar »  So  far  as  1  know,  the  United  States  huve  not  now  & 
single  specie  dollar  in  the  world  if  they  have^  where  is  it  I 
Tin.-  i;^old  and  silver  collected  at  the  land-offices  is  sent  to  the 
deposit  banks ;  it  is  there  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  govem- 
ment,  and  thereby  becomes  the  property  of  the  bank.  Tlie 
whole  revenue  of  the  government,  therefore,  after  all,  oonsiate 
in  mere  bank  credits;  that  very  sort  of  security  which  t}» 
friends  of  the  administration  have  so  much  denounced. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  this  deafening  dm 
against  all  banks,  that,  if  it  shall  create  such  a  panic  or  nicli 
alarm  as  shall  shut  up  the  banks,  it  will  shut  up  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  also. 

Grentlemen,  1  would  not  wilhngly  be  a  prophet  of  ill.  I  moel 
devoutly  wish  to  see  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  I  believe  the 
repeal  of  the  treasury  order  would  tend  very  much  to  bring 
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about  that  better  state  of  things.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  gentle- 
men, that  the  order  will  be  repealed.  I  think  it  must  be  re- 
pealed. I  think  the  east,  west,  north,  and  south  will  demand 
its  repeal.  But,  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  my  dutj  to  say,  that,  if  I 
should  be  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  see  no  immediate 
relief  to  the  distresses  of-the  community.  I  greatly  fear,  even, 
that  the  worst  is  not  yet  I  look  for  severer  distresses ;  for  ex- 
treme difficulties  in  exchange,  for  &r  greater  inconveniences  in 
remittance,  and  for  a  sudden  &1\  in  prices.  Our  condition  is 
one  wb'ch  is  not  to  be  tampered  with,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order,  being  something  which  government  can  do,  and 
which  will  do  good,  the  public  voice  is  right  in  demanding  that 
repeal.  It  is  true,  if  repealed  now,  the  relief  will  come  late. 
Nevertheless  its  repeal  or  abrogation  is  a  thing  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  pursued,  till  it  shall  be  accomplished.  The  executive 
control  over  the  currency,  this  power  of  discriminating,  by 
treasury  order,  between  one  man's  debt  and  another  man's 
debt,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  endured  in  a  free  country ;  and  it 
should  be  the  constant,  persisting  demand  of  all  true  whigs — 
**  Eescind  the  illegal  treasury  order,  restore  the  rule  of  the  law, 
place  all  branches  of  the  revenue  on  the  same  grounds,  make 
men's  rights  equal,  and  leave  the  government  of  the  country 
where  the  constitution  leaves  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  congress."  This  point  should  never  be 
surrendered  or  compromised.  Whatever  is  established,  let  it 
be  equal,  and  let  it  be  legal.  Let  men  know,  to-day,  what 
money  'may  be  required  of  them  to-morrow.  Let  the  rule  be 
open  and  public,  on  the  pages  of  the  statute-book,  not  a  secret, 
in  the  executive  breast 

Gentlemen,  in  the  session  which  has  now  just  dosed,  I  have 
done  my  utmost  to  effect  a  direct  and  immediate  repeal  of  the 
treasury  order. 

I  have  voted  for  a  bill  anticipating  the  payment  of  the 
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f  rcxic^  and  N^poHtm  mdemoklm  by  aa  aJvanae  firom  the 
trcasurj-. 

1  have  voted  whK  great  satlsiieitloEl  fcr  tlw*  restoration  of  du- 
ties on  good  a  destroyed  in  the  gretA  oonfkigmtJon  m  this  city. 

I  hav^  voted  for  a  depo&it  with  the  sUiUs  of  tbe  surplus 
vMch  may  be  in  the  trtasury  at  the  eiid  of  the  year.  AU 
these  mcosuiTS  have  fiuled  j  mid  it  is  for  you,  and  for  our  fd- 
Io\T<'jtiz£vas  throughout  tli€s  country^  to  decido  uht^tbtr 
public  interest  would,  or  would  notj  have  been  promotDtl 
thetr  success. 

But  1  find,  gentkinen,  that  I  am  eoramkting  an  unpardona" 
ble  trej^pasa  on  yonr  indulgent  piitienee.  1  will  pursue  them 
venmrks  no  further.  And  yet  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  taka 
tenTe  of  you  "without  reniiuding  you,  with  the  utmost  deference 
and  respect,  of  the  important  part  a-s^tgoed  to  you  in  the*  polit- 
ical conccmt  of  your  coimtrj^and  of  Uiegrem  influeBC©  of  ytmr 
opinion*^  Yonr  example,  and  your  efforts  upon  the  g^^neral  pn» 
pcrity  and  happiness. 

Whigs  of  New  York !  Patriotic  citizens  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis !  Lovers  of  constitutional  liberty,  bound  by  interest 
and  by  affection  to  the  institutions  of  your  country,  Americans 
in  heart  and  in  principle !  — you  are  ready,  I  am  sure,  to  fulffll 
all  the  duties  imposed  upon  you  by  your  situation,  and  de- 
manded of  you  by  your  country.  You  have  a  central  po«- 
tion ;  your  city  is  the  point  from  which  intelligence  emanates^ 
and  spreads  in  all  directions  over  the  whole  land.  Ev^ry  hoar 
carries  reports  of  your  sentiments  and  opinions  to  the  vei^ge 
of  the  Union.  You  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  which  cir- 
cumstances have  thrown  upon  you.  You  must  live  and  act^ 
on  a  broad  and  conspicuous  theater,  either  for  good  or  for  evil 
to  your  country.  You  cannot  shrink  away  from  your  public 
duties ;  you  cannot  obscure  yourselves,  nor  bury  your  talent. 
In  the  common  welfare,  in  the  common  prosperity,  in  the 
common  glory  of  Americans,  you  have  a  stake  of  value  not  to 
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be  calculated.  You  have  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  the 
government,  which  no  man  can  estimate.  You  act  for  your- 
selves, and  for  the  generations  that  are  to  come  after  you ; 
and  those  who  ages  hence  shall  bear  your  names,  and  partake 
your  blood,  will  feel,  in  their  political  and  social  condition,  the 
consequences  of  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge  your  politi- 
cal duties. 

Having  fulfilled,  then,  on  your  part  and  on  mine,  though 
feebly  and  imperfectly  on  mine,  the  offices  of  kindness  and 
mutual  regard  required  by  this  occasion,  shall  we  not  use  it  to 
a  higher  and  nobler  purpose  1  Shall  we  not,  by  this  friendly 
meeting,  refi*esh  our  patriotism,  rekindle  our  love  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  strengthen  our  resolutions  of  public  duty  1 
Shall  we  not,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  with  pure  and  disin- 
terested love  of  country,  as  Americans,  looking  back  to  the  re- 
nown of  our  ancestors,  and  looking  forward  to  the  interests  of 
our  posterity,  here,  to-night,  pledge  our  mutual  faith  to  hold 
on  to  the  last  to  our  professed  principles,  to  the  doctrines  of 
true  liberty,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  let  who 
will  prove  true,  or  who  will  prove  recreant  ?  Whigs  of  New 
York !  I  meet  you  in  advance,  and  give  you  my  pledge  for 
my  own  performance  of  these  duties,  without  qualification,  and 
without  reserve.  Whether  in  public  life  or  in  private  life,  in 
the  capitol  or  at  home,  I  mean  never  to  desert  them.  I  mean 
never  to  forget  that  I  have  a  country,  to  which  I  am  bound  by 
a  thousand  ties ;  and  the  stone  which  is  to  lie  on  the  ground 
that  shall  cover  me,  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  a  son  ungrate- 
ful to  his  native  land 
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Mb.  Wkbstbb's  ]<  ihr  in  Lurd  Ajhtiurti^rK,  fin  tmpfeMtiiont,  nTlttcn  In  t^%  la  tbi 
age  of  «ia43/.  Is  a  mastor-pieco  of  its  kind,  not  only  for  ibe  bold  po»aons  it  asMuncit 
and  the  strong  arguments  it  adTance^  but  for  the  very  classic  style  of  the  perform- 
ance, which  is  scarcely  excelled  In  the  language  as  a  piece  of  English  compoaltfon. 
It  may  bo  taken  as  a  specimen  of  hb  written  style,  when  the  sabject  admitted  of 
the  use  of  the  higher  elements  of  his  peculiar  diction. 
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mb.  websteb  to  ix>bd  ashbubton. 

Depabtment  of  State,       } 
Wasoinoton,  August  8,  1842.  J 

My  Lord, — We  havie  had  several  conversations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  your  lord- 
ship has  instructions  from  your  government  to  negotiate  upon 
it,  nor  does  the  government  of  the  United  States  see  any  utility 
in  opening  such  negotiation,  unless  the  British  government  is 
prepared  to  renounce  the  practice  in  all  future  wars. 

No  cause  has  produced  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  for  so  long 
a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating  influences  on  the  politicaJ 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  England,  as  the  impressment 
of  seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant^ vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812, 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest  re- 
monstrance. A  deep  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right  claimed, 
and  to  the  practice  exercised  under  it,  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
ercised without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and  humanity 
would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had  been  admitted, 
took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  America,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  well  known,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other  causes 
to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  ditferent  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  negotiations 
have  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with  the  hope 
of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints.  At  some 
times,  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  practice  has  been  requested 
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and  treated  of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspe^on  ;  imJ 
at  other  times,  again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise^  and  soma 
C€cuntj  againat  its  enormous  abuses. 

A  eommon  deatacy  has  attended  tliese  efforts ;  thay  have  aft 
&litid*  The  question  stands  at  this  moment  where  it  ^ood 
fifty  years  ago.  The  tieoreat  approach  to  a  settlement  was  ■ 
convention  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the  pooil 
of  sfgnature,  when  it  was  broken  off  ic  consequetiee  of  liia 
Bnlish  government  insisting  that  the  narrow  seas  &ho\i]d  be  e*» 
pressly  t^^oepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the  coDtempbtei 
fftipuliition  against  impressment  should  extend.  The  Americaa 
minister,  Mr,  King,  regarded  this  exception  as  quite  inadmis- 
able,  and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  negotiation  than  to  acquis 
esce  in  the  doctrine  which  it  proposed  to  establish^ 

England  asserts  the  right  of  impressing  British  snbjecta^  b 
time  of  war^  out  of  nentnil  merchant- vessels,  and  of  deciding 
by  her  visiting  olhcers  who,  among  the  crews  of  such  mercfaant- 
vessels,  are  British  subjects.  She  asserts  this  as  a  legal  e9KP> 
ciso  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown;  which  prerogative  k 
alleged  to  be  founded  on  the  English  law  of  perpetual  and 
indissoluble  allegiance  of  the  subject,  and  his  obligation  under 
aU  circumstances,  and  for  his  whole  life,  to  render  military  aex>- 
vice  to  the  crown  whenever  required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British  jurista^ 
shows  at  once  that  the  English  daim  is  far  broader  than  the 
basis  or  platform  on  which  it  is  raised.  The  law  relied  on  is 
English  law ;  the  obligations  insisted  on  are  obligations  exisU 
ing  between  the  crown  of  England  and  its  subjects.  This  law 
and  these  obligations,  it  is  admitted,  may  be  such  as  Riglftnd 
may  choose  they  shall  be.  But  then  they  must  be  confined  to 
the  parties.  Impressment  of  seamen  out  of  and  beyond  Eo- 
glish  territory,  and  from  on  board  the  ships  of  other  nations,  h 
an  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  nations;  is  further, 
therefore,  than  English  prerogative  can  legally  extend ;  and  is 
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nothing  but  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  peculiar  law  of  England 
beyond  the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  The  daim 
asserts  an  extra-territorial  authority  for  the  law  of  British  pre- 
rogative, and  assumes  to  exercise  this  extra-territorial  authority, 
to  the  manifest  injury  and  annoyance  of  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  other  states,  on  board  their  own  yessels,  on  the  high 
seas. 

Every  merchant-vessel  on  the  seas  is  rightfully  considered  as 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  being  neutral,  by  a  belligerent, 
is  an  act  of  force,  and  is,  prima  Jhcie,  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which 
can  be  justified  only  when  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to 
form  a  sufficient  justification  by  the  law  of  nations.  But  a 
British  cruiser  enters  an  American  merchant-vessel  in  order  to 
take  therefrom  supposed  British  subjects ;  offering  no  justifica- 
tion, therefore,  under  the  law  of  nations,  but  claiming  the  right 
under  the  law  of  England  respecting  the  king's  prerogative. 
This  cannot  be  defended.  English  soil,  English  terrritory, 
English  jurisdiction,  is  the  appropriate  sphere  for  the  operation 
of  English  law.  The  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  Ac  law  of  nations ; 
and  any  merchant-vessel  on  the  seas  is  by  that  law  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  of  her  own  nation,  and  may  claim  im- 
munity, unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  en- 
tered or  visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  the  prerogative,  were  the  law  of  the  world ;  if  it 
jTormed  part  of  tiie  conventional  code  of  nations,  and  was  usually 
practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  and  seizing  enemy's  property,  then  impressment 
might  be  defended  as  a  common  right,  and  there  would  be  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  till  the  national  code  should  be  altered. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  There  is  no  such  principle 
incorporated  into  the  code  of  nations.  The  doctrine  stands  only 
as  English  law,  not  as  a  national  law ;  and  English  law  cannot 
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be  of  Ibree  beyond  JEk^U  doiaiiiiai.  Wkit&ver  dtiBe 
nLkUon.^  tliat  law  cn;siutea  betweiOi  tbe  wyvv^igti  and  las  mib 
CAD  be  €tiion?ed  md  msmimB&i  mdf  witfaln  tlie  nsftbn,  or  pr 
pOflUMBJiTm  Of  territ4>ry  of  ika  sDVt&ri^.  'Diens  nmj  b«  n 
m  ju^  &  pi«fogad\^  right  to  tbo  propei'ty  of  Bubjeots  i^  to  1 
pereoual  serrlces^  m  im  est^/aOEf  of  tba  iilAte  ^  but  no  g<n 
me^t  thinks  of  controlling  by  its  ovn  laws  property  of  its 
jeota  flituated  abroajii ;  inucb  less  clo€?^  miy  gov^emmcnt  t 
of  entering  tbe  territory  of  another  power  for  the  purpo$ 
semng  such  property  and  applying  it  to  its  own  uaes.  As  1 
the  prerogativoa  of  the  ctqwd.  of  Englsmd  have  no  obllgs 
on  pcirsone  or  property  domiciled  or  situated  abrosid* 

"  VVhoHj  therefore,"  says  oa  authority  not  unkmiwti  or 
re^i-ded  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  **  we  speak  of  lh%  i 
of  a  state  to  biod  its  own  native  subjects  ever^^wbcsroj  we  v\ 
only  of  its  own  claim  and  exercise  of  fiOTereig:tity  over  t 
when  they  retiu*u  within  itM  own  territorial  jurisdiction,  and 
of  its  right  to  compel  or  require  obi?dienee  to  sudi  laws,  ot 
part  of  other  nations,  within  dieir  own  territorial  aovere^ 
On  the  ooDtrary,  every  nation  has  an  exclusive  right  to  resgi, 
persons  and  things  within  its  own  territory^  according  U 
auvereign  will  and  public  polity, " 

The  good  sense  of  these  principles,  their  remarkable  p 
nency  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  and  the  extrac 
nary  consequences  resulting  from  the  British  doctrine,  are 
nally  manifested  by  that  which  we  see  taking  place  every  < 
England  acknowledges  herself  overburdened  with  popula 
of  the  poorer  classes.  £very  instance  of  the  emigration 
persons  of  those  classes  is  regarded  by  her  as  a  benefit 
gland,  therefore,  encourages  emigration ;  means  are  notorioi 
supplied  to  emigrants,  to  assist  their  ccoiveyanoe,  from  pu 
funds ;  and  the  New  World,  and  most  especially  these  Un 
States,  receive  the  many  thousands  of  her  subjects  thus  eje< 
from  the  bosom  of  their  native  land  by  the  necessities  of  tJ 
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condition.  Thej  oome  away  fix>m  poverty  and  distresB  in  over* 
crowded  cities,  to  seek  employment,  comfort,  and  new  homes  in 
a  country  of  free  institutions,  possessed  by  a  kindred  race,  speak- 
ing their  own  language,  and  having  laws  and  usages  in  many 
respects  like  those  to  which  Aey  have  been  accustomed ;  and  a 
country  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  found  to  possess  more  attrac- 
tions for  persons  of  their  character  and  condition  than  any  other 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  quarter  of  the 
year  endin/y  with  June  last,  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  emi- 
grants left  the  single  port  of  Liverpool  for  the  United  States, 
being  four  or  five  times  as  many  as  left  the  same  port  within 
the  same  period  for  the  British  colonies  and  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  these  crowds  of  emigrants,  many  arrive  in  our 
dties  in  circumstances  of  great  destitution,  and  the  charities  of 
the  country,  both  public  and  private,  are  severely  taxed  to 
relieve  their  immediate  wants.  In  time  they  mingle  with  the 
new  community  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  seek  means 
of  living.  Some  find  employment  in  the  cities,  others  go  to 
the  frontiers,  to  cultivate  lands  reclaimed  from  the  forest ;  and 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  the  residue,  becoming  in  time  nat- 
incized  citizens,  enter  into  the  merchant  service  under  the  flag 
of  their  adopted  country. 

Now,  my  lord,  if  war  should  break  out  between  England 
and  a  European  power,  can  anything  be  more  unjust,  anything 
more  irreconcilable  to  the  general  sentiments  of  mankind,  than 
that  England  should  seek  out  these  persons,  thus  encouraged 
by  her  and  compeUed  by  their  own  condition  to  leave  their 
native  homes,  tear  them  away  from  their  new  employments, 
their  new  political  relations,  and  their  domestic  connections,  and 
force  them  to  undei^  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  military 
service  for  a  country^ which  has  thus  ceased  to  be  their  own 
country  1  Certainly,  certainly,  my  lord,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  tliis  question.  Is  it  not  far  more  reasonable  that 
England  should  either  prevent  such  emigration  of  her  subjects, 
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or  \h&U  ^  ^^  eiieouTUge  And  promate  lu  i^  flhould  le^ve  tbeia, 
not  to  the  embi^ilmcttt  of  n  double  and  cxnitraaictorf  «Ile^«ilo% 
but  to  liiair  own  vohmtary  clioice,  to  form  »idi  relations^  potit- 
ica]  or  social,  m  Uit*y  ift?e  fit  in  tho  ooimtrf  wbere  tiic/  arv^  ^ 
find  their  breaAl,  wid  to  the  Ihws  iind  taidtutioQH  of  nrhtak  thtj' 
»re  to  Ux)k  for  defiHiao  aiul  prDltiction  1 

A  question  of  audi  sexloua  impailanoe  ought  now  to  ht  imt 
at  TOst  If  tho  United  States  givo  sheikh  and  protoi^ioii  l9 
those  whom  the  policy  of  Etigtand  imnualiy  custs  upoti  tbc& 
shores  J  ifl  by  the  bciiign  iiiflii<ifjc«!(  of  tJidr  govenunent  nod 
institutioiLSj  and  by  the  happy  eomiition  of  the  coiuitry,  ihom 
enuignuit'^  b«?oome  rabed  from  poverty  to  comfort^  finding  il 
easy  even  to  b<2seame  laud-holdcri^  tmd  being  allowed  to  parta^ 
m  the  eijaymiHJt  of  all  dvil  rights;  if  ail  tliis  ixiaj  be  diOii% 
(and  all  llib  i&  donctj  iind^  the  couotennnoe  and  enuouragieinait 
of  England  berseJ^)  is  it  not  hJgh  time,  my  lord,  that^  yleldh^ 
that  whiuh  had  its  origin  in  feudal  Ideas  as  Incon^^tent  with  the 
prtvsent  state  of  six'iety,  and  especially  with  the  intercours©  md 
relations  subalsting  btvtween  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  En- 
gland should  at  Iwiglh  forraally  disdaim  aJl  right  to  tbe  scrviees 
of  such  persons,  and  renounce  all  control  over  their  eondudf 

But  impressment  Is  subjeet  to  objeetions  of  a  much  wider 
range.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  application  to  tJjoec  who 
are  declared  to  be  ita  only  object^  it  still  remains  true  tJtm%  k 
ita  exercise,  it  touches  the  political  rigbts  of  other  govenimeuCn, 
and  endangcn  tlie  security  of  tlieir  own  native  suhjc^ta,  and 
citizens*  llie  sovereiguty  of  tho  state  is  concemetl  in  laakh 
tJiiiiing  its  exclusive  jurissijiction  and  possession  over  its  tneav 
ckrot-sihtps  on  the  seas,  except  so  fi^r  as  tlie  law  of  natbna 
justifies  intrusiou  upon  tliiit  jx^ssession  E>r  special  purposes; 
and  all  experience  Jias  shown,  tliat  no  member  of  a  a%ir, 
wherever  bom,  la  safe  against  iinpreoimeut  whaa  a  «iii|»  h 
visited. 

The  evils  and  injuries  resulting  from  the  actual  practice  can 
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hardly  be  overrated,  and  have  ever  proved  themselves  to  be 
such  as  should  lead  to  its  relinquishment,  even  if  it  were  founded 
in  any  defensible  principle.  The  difficulty  of  discriminating 
between  English  subjects  and  American  citizens  has  always 
been  found  to  be  great,  even  when  an  honest  purpose  of  dis- 
crimination has  existed.  But  the  lieutenant  of  a  man-o^war, 
having  necsssity  for  men,  is  apt  to  be  a  summary  judge,  and 
his  decisions  will  be  quite  as  significant  of  his  own  wants  and 
his  own  power,  as  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  King,  of  the  13th  of  April,  1797, 
to  the  American  secretary  of  state,  shows  something  of  the 
enormous  extent  of  these  wrongful  seizures. 

"  Instead  of  a  few,  and  these  in  many  instances  equivocal 
cases,  I  have,"  says  he,  "  since  the  month  of  July  past,  made 
application  for  the  discharge  from  British  men-of  war  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-one  seamen,  who,  stating  themselves  to 
be  Americans,  have  claimed  my  interference.  Of  this  number, 
eighty-six  have  been  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to  be  discharged, 
thirty  seven  more  have  been  detained  as  British  subjects  or  as 
American  volunteers,  or  for  want  of  proof  that  they  are  Amer- 
icans, and  to  my  applications  for  the  discharge  of  the  remain^ 
ing  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  I  have  received  no  answer ; 
the  ships  on  board  of  which  these  seamen  were  detained  hav- 
ing, in  many  instances,  sailed  before  an  examination  was  made 
in  consequence  of  my  application. 

"  It  is  certain  that  some  of  those  who  have  applied  to  me  are 
not  American  citizens,  but  the  exceptions  are,  in  my  opinion, 
few,  and  the  evidence,  exclusive  of  certificates,  has  been  such 
as,  in  most  cases,  to  satisfy  me  that  the  applicants  were  real 
Americans,  who  have  been  forced  into  the  British  service,  and 
who,  with  singular  constancy,  have  giencrally  persevered  in  refu- 
sing pay  or  bounty,  though  in  some  instances  they  have  been 
in  service  more  tlian  two  years." 

But  the  injuries  of  impressment  are  by  no  means  confined 
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States  has  used  the  occasioa  of  jour  lordship's  pacific  misaioQ 
to  review  this  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  it  to  your  notice  and 
that  of  your  government  It  has  reflected  on  the  past,  pondered 
the  condition  oif  the  present,  and  endeavored  to  anticipate,  ao 
&r  as  might  be  in  its  power,  the  probable  future ;  and  I  am 
now  to  communicate  to  your  lord^ip  the  result  of  these  de- 
liberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  is  prepared  to  say  that  the 
practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels  cannot 
hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That  practice  is  founded 
on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize,  and  is  invariably  at- 
tended by  consequences  so  unjust,  so  injurious,  and  of  such  for- 
midable magnitude,  as  cannot  be  submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments  on  this 
so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  persons  to  whose  hands 
were  first  entrusted  the  seals  of  this  department,  declared,  that 
"the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the  vessel  being  American  shall 
be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are  such." 

Fifly  years'  experience,  the  utter  Mure  of  many  negotiations, 
and  a  careful  reconsideration  now  had,  of  the  whole  subject,  at 
a  moment  when  the  passions  are  laid,  and  no  present  interest 
or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the  judgment,  have  fully  convinced 
this  government  that  this  is  not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but 
the  only  rule,  which  can  be  adopted  and  observed,  consbtently 
with  the  rights  and  honor  of  the  United  States  and  the  security 
of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  will 
hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by  their  government  In 
every  regularly-documented  American  merchant-vessel  the  crew 
who  navigate  it  will  find  theur  protection  in  the  flag  which  is 
over  them. 

This  announcement  is  not  made,  my  lord,  to  revive  useless 

recollections  of  the  past,  nor  to  stir  the  embers  from  fires  which 

have  been,  in  a  great  degree,  smothered  by  many  years  of  peace. 

Far  otherwise.     Its  purpose  is  to  extingush  those  fires  efifectu- 
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aGj,  hei/bre  fl^'w  ioefdenta  aHse  to  &n  tliera  into  flame.  Thi 
eooifEiiiDJcaii^n  ia  in  the  apint  of  peace,  and  for  the  sake  of 
pmo&f  ^sxid  sf>riiags  from  a  deep  and  oon^lentious  c*jnvictlon 
that  h^  interests  of  both  nations  require  tiiat  iLia  so  long  eoo 
iKtftod  and  controverted  subject  should  now  l>e  final Ij  put  to 
ppst,  I  persuade  myself  that  you  will  do  justioe  to  diis  ft^nl 
and  eineere  avownl  of  motives,  and  that  you  will  oomniun^ 
oite  your  eentimenta  m  this  respect  to  your  goyemmtait. 

This  letter  closes,  my  Jord,  on  my  part,  our  dficifU  corre^ 
pondence  ^  and  I  gladly  use  the  oocasioii  to  o^r  you  the  aaath 
mnoe  of  my  high  and  sincere  regard. 

Ijosn  AsawKwov,  Ac  Ac.  A^ 
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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE- 


Or  the  three  foUuw^Int;  apesecliei,  twp  wert^  thoroughlj  prep«fvd  htftxv  ddlTny, 
The  other,  the  nglj  Ut  MA\tKs  ^^  nifariy  e<Etoiiiponia«ous.  Tlia  two  vill  ■!  wajs  im- 
paii  thetpecalUr  pltjt^ure  ^  liJch  Ul«  mind  r^«rf  ve*  In  tba  oootemptiitlua  cf  a,  awmxif 
perfect  work.  The  cui^.  Jt^Uv  t^^  at  the  itgt'  afJbrijf-^ffhU  wll  I  «ver  bcAt  Uie  |NiIm  irtti 
the  great  mi^oritj  or  riMOlrri.  ■*  W  hen  the  ontor,  uiw  n  lom?  greet  ovciiAkin,*  ufi  IV 
oitua,  ** comes  vith  &  wdl-di^iHtotl  »|>ee«b,  dodjcIouj  ntf  hia  mt^tUr^  *iut  vilmi,t»d  hf 
his  subject,  his  bre&^E  csr[tsndA,  en^  bp^veB  witb  eoiiatlons  ntkfdt  bdbnjt  Ib  bit  Jqj 
^^there  Is  a  dignity  SGi-'i  ti^  Hi*'  w.  Ij^m  xni  .-rv.  r-t  r.r  ih,>  ,--^iMr....fH..n  ,vi  i>».  i.^  het 
prepared.  Docs  be  rise  to  hazard  himself  in  the  debate  ?  Ho  is  lUarmed  for  him- 
self, but  in  that  very  alarm,  there  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure,  which  predominates,  tffl 
dbtress  itself  becomes  delightful  The  mind  exults  in  the  prompt  exerti<m  of  tti 
powers,  and  even  glories  in  its  rashness.  The  productions  of  genius,  and  thoee  of  the 
field,  have  this  resemblance :  many  things  are  sown  and  broaght  to  maturity  with 
toil  and  core,  yet  that  which  grows  from  the  wild  vigor  of  nature  has  the  moat  gnl»> 
fUl  flavor;'  Who  that  has  beard  Daniel  Webster  speak,  with  or  without  elaborate 
preparation,  does  not  instantly  recall  his  image,  in  both  theee  departments  of  hJeof^ 
tory,  in  each  of  which  ho  was  an  equal  master,  the  moment  this  language  of  the  Bo- 
man  critic  and  historian  is  read  and  recollected?  The  speeches  thftt  follow,  whkh 
oloee  this  oollection  of  his  master-pieoos,  need  no  better  introduction. 


REPLY  TO  HAYNE. 

apKXGD  nr  thi  senate  or  the  united  states,  on  foot's  rbbolutiox, 
ON  THE  26th  of  januabt,  1880. 

Mr.  President  : — When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  far 
many  days  in  thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  natu- 
rally avails  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest 
glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain  how  far  the 
elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true  course.  Let  us  imi- 
tate this  prudence,  and,  before  we  float  ferther  on  the  waves  of 
this  debate,  refer  to  the  point  from  which  we  departed,  that  we 
may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where  we  now  are.  I  ask' 
for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

The  secretary  read  the  resolution,  as  follows : 

**Retolved^  That  the  committee  on  public  lands  be  instructed  to 
inquire  and  report  the  quantity  of  public  lands  remaining  unsold 
within  each  state  and  territory,  and  "whether  it  be  expedient  to 
limit  for  a  certain  period  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands 
only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  now  subjeet 
to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  And,  also,  whether  the  office  of 
surveyor-general,  and  some  of  the  land  offices,  may  not  be  abolished 
without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or  whether  it  be  expedi- 
ent to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales  and  extend  more  rapidly 
the  surveys  of  the  public  lands." 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is  which  is  ac- 
tually before  us  for  consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to 
every  one,  that  it  is  almost  the  only  subject  about  which  some- 
thing has  not  been  said  in  the  speech,  running  through  two 
days,  by  which  the  leoate  has  been  now  entertained  by  the 
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gaiUcman  ftom  SouUt  C&rolloa  Every  topb  in  the  wfcb 
noge  of  oar  public  n^lrs^  whether  past  or  preHt^l^^erery- 
tfaing,  general  or  local,  whether  belonging  to  natianai  potid<s 
or  party  politics— seems  to  have  attracted  mort^  or  less  of  tbe 
honorable  member's  attention,  save  only  th&  reJiolutiao  before 
the  senate.  He  has  spoken  of  evei*y thing  but  ti>e  public 
lands ;  they  have  escaped  his  nodce.  To  that  siibjeet,  m  all 
his  ezcursiona,  he  has  not  paid  evem  the  oold  respect  of  a  ptas- 
ing  glance. 

When  this  debate^  sir^  was  to  be  resumed,  on  Thuraday 
mornings  it  so  happened  tbit  it  would  have  been  convetilent  ibt 
me  to  be  elsewhere.  The  honorable  member,  howciver,  did 
not  incline  to  put  off  the  discusEion  to  another  day.  lie  bad  a 
shot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wiished  to  dischai^ge  It,  That 
shot,  sir,  which  it  was  kind  Um^  to  inform  ui*  was  comings  that 
we  might  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  ourselves  to  Ml  be- 
fi>re  it  and  die  with  dw^emv  l>n^  n^'W  1^-v'»^  rc^eeived.  Under 
all  advantages,  and  with  expectation  awakened  by  the  tone 
which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  and  has  spent  its  force. 
It  may  become  me  to  say  no  more  of  its  effect,  than  that^  if  no- 
body is  fbund,  ailer  all,  either  killed  or  wounded  by  it,  it  is 
not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  human  af&irs,  tha^  the  vigor 
and  success  of  the  war  have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and 
sounding  phrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpone  the  debate,  tcdd 
the  senate,  with  the  emphasis  of  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  that 
there  was  something  rankling  here,  which  he  wished  to  relieve. 

Mr.  Hayne  rose  and  disclaimed  having  used  the  word  rankling. 

It  would  not,  sir,  be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  appeal 
to  those  around  him,  upon  the  question  whether  he  did  in  fiMSt 
make  use  of  that  word.  But  he  may  have  been  unconscious  of 
it  At  any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disclaims  it  But  still, 
with  or  without  the  use  of  that  particular  word,  he  had  jet 
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aomething  here,  he  said,  of  which  he  wished  to  rid  himself  hj  an 
immediate  reply.  In  this  respect,  sir,  I  have  a  great  advan- 
tage over  the  honorable  gentleman.  There  is  nothing  here,  air, 
which  gives  me  the  slightest  uneasiness ;  neither  fear,  nor  an- 
ger, nor  that  which  is  sometimes  more  troublesome  than  either, 
the  consciousness  of  having  been  in  the  wrcHig.  There  is  noth- 
ing, either  originating  h^re,  or  now  received  here  by  the  gen- 
Ueman^s  shot  Nothing  original ;  for  I  had  not  the  «ligV»t^gt 
feeling  of  disrespect  or  unkindness  toward  the  honorable  mem- 
ber. Some  passages,  it  is  true,  had  occurred  since  our  acquain- 
tance in  this  body,  which  I  could  have  wished  might  have  been 
otherwise;  but  I  had  used  philosophy  and  forgotten  them. 
When  the  honorable  member  rose  in  his  first  speech,  I  paid 
him  the  respect  of  attentive  listening ;  and  when  he  sat  down, 
though  surprised,  and  I  must  say  even  astonished,  at  some  of 
his  opinions,  nothing  was  futher  from  my  intention  than  to 
commence  any  personal  war&re.  And  through  the  whole  of 
the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided,  studiously  and 
carefully,  everything  which  I  thought  possible  to  be  construed 
into  disrespect  And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  origina- 
ting ?iere  which  I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish,  to  dischaige, 
I  must  repeat,  also,  that  nothing  has  been  received  here  which 
rankles,  or  in  any  way  gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not  accuse 
the  honorable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of  civilized  war ; 
I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoned  his  arrows.  But  whether  his 
shafts  were,  or  were  not,  dipped  in  that  which  would  have 
caused  rankling  if  they  had  reached,  there  was  not,  as  it  hap- 
pened, quite  strength  enough  in  the  bow  to  bring  them  to  their 
mark.  If  he  wishes  now  to  gather  up  those  shafb,  he  must 
look  for  them  elsewhere;  they  will  not  be  found  fixed  and 
quivering  in  the  object  at  which  they  were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had  slept  on  his 
speech.  I  must  have  slept  on  it,  or  not  slept  at  alL  The  mo- 
ment the  honorable  member  sat  down,  his  fnend  from  Missouri 
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rose,  jmd,  with  miKih  honeyed  commendation  of  the  speech,  i 
gesXed  that  tbo  impres^skMis  which  it  had  pK>duc£d  were  loo 
charming  and  cl€Jig;htful  to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  ot 
other  sounds,  and  proposed  thsit  the  senate  should  adjounL 
Would  it  have  been  quite  amiable  m  me,  slr^  to  iDterrupt  this 
exi^lent  good  ^Ung  ?  Must  1  not  haye  been  ab^uteij  iba^ 
liciousj  if  I  could  have  thrust  myself  ^rvani,  to  destroy  sea* 
sations  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not  much  better  ai*d  kindtsr, 
both  to  sleep  upon  them  myselij  and  to  allow  others  niso  tine 
pleasure  of  sleeping  upon  them?  But  if  it  bo  moaot^  by 
sleeping  upon  hi.^  speedi,  that  I  took  time  to  preftare  a  reply 
to  it,  it  13  quite  a  mistake.  Owing  to  other  engagements^  [ 
could  not  employ  even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment 
of  the  senate  and  its  meeting  the  nest  morning,  m  attention  b> 
the  subject  of  this  debate,  Neverfhelesa^  sir,  the  mere  matter 
of  &ct  h  undoubtedly  true,  I  did  sleep  oo  the  gentlemaiL^ 
speech,  And  slept  sormdly*  And  i  slept  equally  well  cm  hi^ 
speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am  now  replying.  It  is  quite 
possibie  that  in  this  respect,  also»,  I  possess  some advantageofw 
tlie  honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a  oo<^er  ten- 
perament  on  my  part;  for,  in  truth,  I  slept  upon  hb  apeeohn 
remarkably  well. 

But  the  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made  the  djeek  of 
suchareply.  Why  was  he  singled  out  1  If  an  attack  h^  been 
made  on  the  east,  he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it;  it  mm 
made  by  the  g^tJeman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  tiis 
gentleman's  speedi  because  I  happened  to  hear  it;  and 
also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer  to  that  speedi,  which,  if  i 
Bwored,  I  thought  most  likely  to  produce  injurious  unpresaiona. 
I  did  not  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original  dnwer  of  the 
bill.  I  found  a  responsible  endorser  befoie  me,  and  it  wasmv 
purpose  to  hold  him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  respoo- 
sibilty,  without  deby.  But^  sir,  this  interrogatory  of  the  hon- 
orable member  was  only  introductory  to  another.     He  pro- 
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oeeded  to  adc  me  whether  I  had  tamed  upon  him,  m  this  de- 
bate, from  the  consdousness  that  I  should  find  an  overmatch, 
if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  with  his  £riend  from  Missouri  If, 
sir,  the  honorable  member,  ex  gratia  modestice,  had  chosen  thus 
to  defer  to  his  M^d,  and  to  pay  him  a  compliment,  without 
intentional  disparagemoit  to  others,  it  would  have  been  quite  • 
according  to  the  fri^dly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all  un- 
grateful to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  su*,  who 
esteem  any  tribute  of  r^ard,  whether  light  and  occasional,  or 
more  serious  and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on  others, 
as  so  mudi  unjustly  withholden  from  themselves.  But  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  gentleman's  question  forbid  me  thus  to 
interpret  it  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as  nothing  more 
than  a  civility  to  his  friend.  It  had  an  air  of  taunt  and  dispar- 
agement, something  of  ^e  loftiness  ofj  asserted  superiority, 
which  does  not  allow  me  to  pass  it  over  without  notice.  It 
was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to  answer,  and  so  put  as  if  it  were 
difficult  for  me  to  answer,  whether  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overmatdi  for  myself,  in  debate  here.  It  seems 
to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraordinary  language,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary tone,  for  the  discussions  of  this  body. 

Matches  and  overmatches!  Those  terms  are  more  applica- 
ble elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter  for  other  assemblies  than 
this.  Sir,  the  gentleman  seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we 
are.  This  is  a  senate,  a  senate  of  equals,  of  men  of  individual 
honor  and  personal  character,  and  of  absolute  independence. 
We  know  no  masters,  we  acknowledge  no  dictators.  This  is  a 
hall  for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion ;  not  an  arena  for 
the  exhibition  of  champions.  I  offer  myself  sir,  as  a  match  for 
no  man ;  I  throw  the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet 
But  then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put  the  question 
in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  answer,  I  will  give  him  an  answer; 
and  I  tell  him,  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of  the 
members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the  arm  of  his  frifi>nd  from 
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Mlsaouri,  eitJier  alone  or  when  aided  by  the  arm  of  Am 
&om  South  Can>li|]a,  th&t  ne^  deter  eveii  me  fmm  espouaog 
whatever  opinions  I  in  ay  choose  to  espouse,  from  debating 
wbeneYer  1  may  choose  to  debate,  or  from  speaking  whate'rer  I 
may  see  fit  to  say,  on  Uie  floor  of  the  s^iate.  Sir,  when  oS- 
,  tered  a^  matter  i>f  comnieaidation  or  oompUment,  I  should  dis- 
sent from  nothing  which  the  honorable  member  might  mj  of 
hi3  friend.  Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my  own. 
But  when  put  to  me  as  a  matti^^r  of  taunt^  I  throw  it  back,  and 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  he  could  possibly  say  oothing  \^3& 
likely  than  such  a  compariaon  to  wound  my  prido  of  personal 
chamcter*  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued  the  remark  from  in- 
tentional irony ^  which  otherwise,  prolaably,  w*ould  have  been  Lti 
general  aocepLation.  Byt,  sir,  if  it  ho  imagined  Uukt  hy  this 
mntiial  quotation  and  con>mendation ;  if  it  be  supposed  that,  by 
casting  the  characters  of  tlie  di'aroa^  assigning  to  eaeli  his  par% 
to  OJic  the  attack^  to  another  the  cry  of  onsset ;  or  if  it  he  tho^ight 
tliat,  by  a  loud  and  empty  vannt  of  anticipated  victory,  any 
laurels  are  to  be  won  here  j  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that 
any,  or  all  of  these  thin^^  will  shake  im  v  pun»s*>  of  mine,  I 
can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all,  that  he  is  groatlj 
mistaken,  and  that  he  is  dealing  with  one  of  whose  temper  and 
character  he  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow  mj* 
self)  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  occasion,  to  be  betrayed  into 
any  loss  of  temper ;  but  if  provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be^ 
into  crimination  and  recrimination,  the  honorable  member  mar 
perhaps  find  that,  in  that  contest,  there  will  be  blows  to  take  as 
well  as  blows  to  give ;  that  others  can  state  compariaoDs  as 
significant,  as  least,  as  his  own,  and  that  his  impunity  may  pos- 
sibly demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of  taunt  and  saroasm  he 
may  possess.  1  commend  him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  hk 
resources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition !     The  coalition !     Ay,  "the  murdered 
coalition !"    The  gentleman  asks,  if  1  were  led  or  frighted  into 
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thb  debate  by  the  specter  of  the  coalition.  ''Was  it  the  ghost 
of  the  murdered  coalition,"  he  exclaims,  "which  haunted  the 
member  from  Massachusetts ;  and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Ban- 
quo,  would  never  down  ?  "  "  The  murdered  coalition ! "  Sir, 
this  charge  of  a  coalition,  in  reference  to  the  late  administration, 
is  not  original  with  the  honorable  member.  It  did  not  spring 
up  in  the  senate.  Whether  as  a  fact,  as  an  argument,  or  as  an 
embellishment,  it  is  all  borrowed.  He  adopts  it,  indeed,  from 
a  very  low  origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  condition.  It  is  one 
of  the  thousand  calumnies  with  which  the  press  teemed,  during 
an  excited  political  canvass.  It  was  a  charge,  of  which  there 
was  not  only  no  proof  or  probability,  but  which  was  in  itself 
wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man  of  common  information 
ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it  Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  &lse- 
hoods,  which,  by  continued  repetition,  through  all  the  organs  of 
detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  misleading  those  who  are 
already  far  misled,  and  of  further  fimning  passion  already  kin- 
dling into  flame.  Doubtless  it  served  in  its  day,  and  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  end  designed  by  it.  Having  done  that,  it 
has  sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  stale  and  loathed  calumnies. 
It  is  the  very  cast-off  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless  press. 
Incapable  of  further  mischief  it  lies  in  the  sewer,  lifeless  and 
despised.  It  is  not  now,  sir,  in  the  power  of  the  honorable 
member  to  give  it  dignity  and  decency,  by  attempting  to  ele- 
vate it,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  senate.  He  cannot  change 
it  from  what  it  is,  an  object  of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On 
the  contrary,  the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more  likely 
to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the  place  where  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  was  not,  for  other  reasons,  en- 
tirely happy  in  his  allusion  to  the  story  of  Banquo's  murder 
and  Banquo^s  ghost  It  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose  bidding  his  spirit 
would  not  dovm.  The  honorable  gentleman  is  fresh  in  his  read- 
ing of  the  English  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am  wrong ; 
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but*  ftCfifH^tng  to  my  poor  recollection,  it  was  n£  thoae  who 
1>^[UQ  with  caresses  and  ended  with  foul  and  treadierous  mup^ 
der  tliat  the  gory  locks  were  shjikerh  The  ghost  of  Ranqiiq^ 
like  tliat  of  ilamlet,  was  on  honest  ghost  It  disturbed  no  to* 
nooent  man.  It  knew  where  its  appearanoe  would  strike  tentr, 
mid  who  would  cry  out^  A  ghost !  It  made  itself  visible  in  dM 
right  qimrtcr,  stid  compelled  the  guilty  and  the  conMaeuce^smlE* 
teHf  and  none  othera,  to  start,  witli, 

If  [  AUad  hcf  ^  I  law  htm  I  ** 

Thelp  eyeballs  w^ro  scared  (was  It  not  so,  sir  1)  who  had  1 
to  shield  theniselvea  by  concealing  their  own  haod^  and  InyiBg 
the  imputation  of  the  crime  cm.  a  low  and  hireUog  agmcj  fat 
^ickedue^ ;  who  had  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  workings 
of  their  own  coward  coa^iencea  by  ejacnkting  through  white 
lips  and  (^battering  t^ieth,  **  Thoii  carist  not  say  1  did  it ! "  I 
have  misreAd  the  great  poet  if  those  who  had  no  way  partaken 
in  the  deed  of  the  death,  either  fbund  that  they  were,  or/eartd 
that  they  should  6e,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of 
the  slain^  or  exdaimed  to  a  sf»ecter  created  by  their  own  fears 
and  their  own  remorse,  "  Avaunt !  and  quit  our  sight  I  '* 

There  is  anoUier  particular,  sir,  in  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber's quick  perception  of  resemblances  nught,  I  should  tfaink, 
have  seen  something  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not  al- 
together a  subject  of  the  most  pleasant  contemplation.  Those 
who  murdered  Banquo,  what  did  they  win  by  iti  Substantial 
good?  Permanent  power  1  Or  disappointment  rather,  and 
sore  mortification ;  dust  and  ashes,  the  common  &te  of  vault- 
ing  ambition  overleaping  itself  1  Did  not  even-handed  justice 
ere  long  commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  lips? 
Did  they  not  soon  find  that  for  another  they  had  "filed  their 
mindl"  that  their  ambition,  though  apparently  for  the  mo- 
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ment  successful,  had  but  put  a  barren  scepter  in  tbeir  grasp  1 
Ay,  sir, 

**  a  bAiren  soeptor  in  their  gripe 
Thence  to  b€  wrenched  hy  an  unUneal  hand. 
No  9on  o/thHrt  tueceedinffJ" 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  the  allusion  no  &rther.  I  leave  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  to  run  it  out  at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  fix)m 
it  all  the  gratification  it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he  finds 
himself  pleased  with  the  associations,  and  prepared  to  be  quite 
satisfied,  though  the  parallel  should  be  entirely  completed,  I 
had  almost  said,  I  am  satisfied  also ;  but  that  I  shall  think  of. 
Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  that 

In  the  course  of  my  observations  the  other  day,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  paid  a  passing  tribute  of  respect  to  a  very  worthy  man, 
Mr.  Dane,  of  Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  he  drew  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  A  man  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  little  pretense ; 
of  so  great  a  capacity  to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  disposition 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who  had  acted  an  im- 
portant part,  forty  years  ago,  in  a  measure  the  influence  of 
which  is  still  deeply  felt  in  the  very  matter  which  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  might,  I  thought,  receive  from  me  a  commendar 
tory  recognition.  But  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  to 
be  facetious  on  the  subject  He  was  rather  disposed  to  make 
it  matter  of  ridicule,  that  I  had  introduced  into  the  debate  the 
name  of  one  Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  assures  us  he  had  never 
before  heard.  Su",  if  the  honorable  member  had  never  before 
heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am  sorry  for  it  It  shows  him  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  pubKc  men  of  the  country  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Let  me  tell  him,  however,  that  a  sneer  from  him  at 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Dane  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may 
well  be  a  high  mark  of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable 
gentleman  or  myself  to  aocompKsh  as  much  to  make  our 
names  known  to  advantage,  and  remembered  with  gratitude, 
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as  Mr,  Dane  hm  acoomplished.  But  tlie  trutii  is,  sir,  I  j 
tluit  Mr.  DaDe  Uvcts  a  littJo  too  £ir  nortk  Ha  is  of  Ma 
setts,  and  too  near  the  north  star  to  be  raocbed  hy  the  1 
bid  gent]  em  Wi  telescope.  If  bis  sphere  liad  happened  to  rai^s 
SiJiith  of  Mason  and  Dbons  line^  he  might,  probably,  h^vo 
come  within  tho  scope  of  hiss  vtsion* 

I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787^  which  prohibited 
slavery,  in  all  future  times,  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  as  a  ineofr 
urn  of  great  wi&doni  and  foresight,  and  one  which  had  been  at- 
tended with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  oonsequenoes.  I 
supposed  that,  on  Uiis  point,  no  two  gentlemen  in  the  senatB 
could  entertain  different  opinions^  But  the  simple  exprn^ioa 
of  this  sentiment  lias  led  the  g^tleman,  not  only  into  a  labored 
defense  of  siai^ery,  in  the  abstract,  and  on  priudple,  but  also 
into  a  warm  acscusation  against  me,  aa  Iiaving  attacked  the  sp^ 
tem  of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  southern  states, 
Por  all  thi^  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundation,  in  anythil^ 
said  or  intimated  by  me,  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which 
my  ingenuity  could  torturo  into  an  attacJv  on  the  slaverj^  of  the 
south.  I  said,  only,  that  it  was  higlUy  wise  and  usefiil,  in  le- 
gislating for  the  northwestern  country  while  k  was  yet  a  wil- 
demessj  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves  j  and  added,  that  " 
I  presumed  there  was,  in  the  neighboring  state  of  Kentucky, 
no  reflecting  and  mtcIHgent  gentleman  who  would  doubt  that^  if 
the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended,  at  the  same  em-ly  pe- 
riod, over  that  commonwciikh,  her  strength  and  population 
would,  at  this  day,  biive  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If 
these  opinions  be  thought  doubtful,  they  are  nevertheless,  I 
trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  disrespectful.  They  attack  no- 
body  and  menace  nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  op- 
tics have  discovered,  even  m  the  mere  expression  of  this  senti* 
ment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  questioo ! 
He  represents  me  as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole  south,  and 
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manif^ng  a  spirit  which  would  interfere  with,  and  disturb, 
their  domestic  condition ! 

Sir,  this  injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me,  than  as  it  is  com- 
mitted here,  and  committed  without  the  slightest  pretense  of 
ground  for  it  I  say  it  only  surprises  me  as  being  done  here ; 
for  I  know  fbll  well,  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled  policy 
of  some  persons  in  the  south,  for  years,  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  north  as  disposed  to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own 
exclusive  and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate  and  sensi- 
tive point  in  southern  feeling;  and  of  Jate  years  it  has  al- 
ways been  toudied,  and  generally  with  effect,  whenever  the  ob- 
ject has  been  to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men  or 
northern  measures.  This  feeling,  always  carefully  kept  alive, 
and  maintained  at  too  intense  a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or 
reflection,  is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political  machine. 
It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to  them  one  and  the  same  di- 
rection. But  it  is  without  any  adequate  cause,  and  the  suspi- 
cion which  exists  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not,  and  never 
has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  north  to  interfere  with  these  in- 
terests of ^  the  south.  Such  interference  has  never  been  sup- 
posed to  be  within  the  power  of  government ;  nor  has  it  been 
in  any  way  attempted.  The  slavery  of  the  south  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  left  with  the 
states  themselves,  and  with  which  the  federal  government  had 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever  have  been,  of  that 
opinion.  The  gentleman,  indeed,  argues  that  slavery,  in  the 
abstract,  is  no  evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  say  I  difi 
fer  with  him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that  point  I  re- 
gard domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  both 
moral  and  political.  But  though  it  be  a  malady,  and  whether 
it  be  curable,  and  if  so,  by  what  means ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  be  the  vulnua  immedicabile  of  the  social  system,  I 
leave  it  to  those  whose  right  and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to 
decide.    And  this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  the 
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scntioient  of  the  north.     Let  ui^  look  a  little  at  the  b^toiy  of 
tills  matter. 

When  tha  prejieut  const itutioii  was  submitted  for  the  ratzfi^ 
catioD  of  the  i>eopie«,  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  die 
powers  of  the  government  which  it  proposed  to  establish  raight^ 
perhaps^  iei  some  possible  modd,  be  exerted  in  measure  tend- 
ing lo  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  eoiirvi 
attraci  much  attention  in  the  southern  ooaventions.  In  that  of 
Vij^nia,  Governor  Randolph  said : 

"I  hope  there  is  DOEie  here,  wbo^  co  aside  ring  tbe  siibjeet  in  ih^ 
calm  light  of  phila^iiphj^  will  uiak*  ild  objectit^i  dishooornble  Uj 
Virgiditt;  that,  »t  the  mometit  they  are  aecaring  the  right*  of  their 
eitijten^  an  objection  i^^^tarted.  that  there  i«  a  fipark  of  hope  thai 
those  uafort^natt!  men  now  hold  m  bi^t^d&gia  may,  by  the  op«ratiofl 
of  th«  gaueral  gorerutneutj  b*  made  free-** 

• 

At  the  very  first  congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  pre- 
sented, if  I  mistake  not,  from  different  states.  The  Pefinsylva. 
nia  society  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  congress  a  memorial^  priiying  csougresa  to  pw>- 
mote  the  abolition  by  suth  powers  as  it  possessed .  This  m^ 
mortal  was  referred,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  a  select 
eorainittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster^  of  New  PTamp^ire.,  Mr. 
Gerry,  of  Masaachuaetta,  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr, 
Lawrence,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
liartly,  of  Pennsylvania^  and  Mr.  Parker,  of  Virginia ;  all  of 
them,  air,  as  you  will  observe,  northern  men  but  the  last  This 
committee  made  a  report^  which  was  committed  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  and  there  considered  and  discussed  on  sev» 
eral  days ;  and  being  amended,  although  without  material  al* 
teration,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct  propositioDfl^  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  First,  in  the  woidi 
of  the  constitution,  that  congress  oould  not,  prior  to  the  year 
1B08,  prohibit  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persoos 
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as  any  of  the  states  then  existing  should  think  proper  to  ad- 
mit. Second,  that  congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the  dti- 
zens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  Afiican  slave- 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  countries.  On  this 
proposition,  our  early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that 
U-affic  are  founded.  The  third  proposition,  and  that  which 
bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed  in  the  following 
terms: 

"Betolved,  That  congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the 
states ;  it  remaining  with  the  several  states  alone  to  provide  rules 
and  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  re- 
quire," 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives so  early  as  March,  1790.  And  now,  sir,  the  honor- 
able member  will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were 
the  select  committee  who  reported  the  resolution,  with  a  single 
exception,  all  northern  men,  but  also  that,  of  the  members  then 
composing  the  house  of  representatives,  a  large  majority,  I  be- 
lieve nearly  two-thirds,  were  northern  men  also. 

The  house  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions  in  its  journal ; 
and  from  that  day  to  this  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  con- 
tended that  congress  had  any  authority  to  regulate  or  interfere 
with  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several  states.  No  northern 
gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved  any  such  question  in 
either  house  of  congresSi 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  en- 
tertained,  were  allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and 
so  remained  till  they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for 
collateral  and  indirect  purposes.  When  it  became  necessary, 
or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  persons,  to  find  an  imva- 
rying  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  confidence 
and  from  lead  in  the  affiurs  of  the  republic,  then,  and  not  till 
VOL.  n.  O  22 


then,  the  crj  waa  raised,  aiid  tbe  feelmg  mdusti'kjiidy 
that  the  jiiflaonce  of  northeni  men  in  the  public  counsels 
endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  For  myaeJI^  I  claim 
no  other  merit  than  that  this  gross  and  enormous  injuatiee 
tow^  the  whole  north  has  not  wrought  upon  me  to  ch^ngQ 
my  opinions  or  my  political  conduct  I  hope  1  ana  zibovc  Yti> 
lating  my  principle^  even  under  tbe  sraxnt  of  injur/  aod  &]■ 
imputations  Unjust  suspidons  and  undeserved  reproach,  wkafi* 
ever  jwim  I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  indtjce  me^  I 
trust,  nevertheless,  to  overstep  the  limits  of  constitntional  duty, 
or  to  encroflch  on  the  rights  of  others.  Th&  domestic  ^avcrr 
of  tlie  south  I  leave  wbei-e  1  find  it— in  the  hands  of  their  own 
govemmenta.  It  ia  thci^r  affiiir,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  compUan 
of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  populMion 
has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  federal  govern- 
ment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  represenatation  of  the  states  in 
the  other  house  is  not  equd.  We  know  that  great  advantage  in 
that  respect  is  onioyed  hy  the  shivt'^niKiinrr  stjit*^^  :  nnH  w^ 
know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  tiuit 
is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  bai 
become  merely  nominal,  the  habit  of  the  government  bemg  al- 
roost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenue  from  other  somroes  and 
in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain ;  nor  woidd 
I  countenance  any  movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of  rep- 
resentation. It  is  the  original  bargain,  the  compact ;  let  it 
stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoyed.  The  Union 
itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  propositJons  lor 
diaiiging  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  tbe  constitution  as  it  is^ 
and  for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit 
in  silence  to  accusations,  either  against  myself  uidividnaUy  or 
against  the  north,  wholly  unfounded  and  unjust;  aecusationi 
which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to  evade  the  ccmstitudonal 
compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  government  over  tbe 
internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  states.    All  such 
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accusations,  wherever  and  whenever  made,  all  insinuations  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  ground- 
less and  injurious.  And  we  must  confide  in  southern  gentle- 
men themselves ;  we  must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of 
heart  and  magnanimity  of  feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to 
maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess  the  means  of 
its  diffusion  with  the  southern  public ;  we  must  leave  it  to  them 
to  disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But  in  the  mean  time, 
for  my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those 
toward  whom  justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with 
contumely. 

Having  had  occasion  to  recur  to  the  ordinance  of  1787,  in 
order  to  defend  myself  against  the  inferences  which  the  honora* 
ble  member  has  chosen  to  draw  from  my  former  observations 
on  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  now  entirely  to  take  leave  of 
it  without  another  remark.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  that 
paper  expresses  just  sentiments  on  the  great  subject  of  dvil  and 
religious  liberty.  Such  sentiments  were  common,  and  abound 
in  all  our  state  papers  of  that  day.  But  this  ordinance  did  that 
which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  not  even  now  univer- 
sal ;  that  is,  it  set  forth  and  declared  as  a  high  and  binding 
duty  of  government  itself  to  encourage  schools  and  advance 
the  means  of  education,  on  the  plain  reason  that  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government,  and 
to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  One  observation  further.  TTie 
important  provision  incorporated  into  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  several  of  those  of  the  states,  and  recently, 
as  we  have  seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia, restraining  legislative  power  in  questions  of  private  rights 
and  from  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  intro- 
duced and  established,  as  &r  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter  of 
express  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  ordinance  of  1787. 
And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard  to  the  author  of  the  ordinance, 
who  has  not  had  the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentleman's  no- 
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tic«  heretofore,  nor  to  avuid  his  sarcasm  now,  that  lie  was  diafi^ 
man  of  ihat  select  committee  of  the  old  congress,  whoiso  report 
first  expressed  the  strong  semae  of  that  body,  that  the  old  coo- 
federation  was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  oouutiy, 
and  r^comra ending  to  the  states  to  send  delegjitea  to  the  con- 
vention  which  formed  the  present  constitutton. 

An  Attcnipt  has  been  niade  to  transfer  from  the  north  to  the 
south  the  honor  of  this  exclusion  of  sla^iery  from  the  North- 
western Territory.  The  joiimal,  without  ai^gument  or  coia- 
ment,  refutea  such  attejTipt,  The  cession  by  Vii^oia  was  mjide 
March,  1784,  On  the  19th  of  April  following,  a  oomnDittee, 
consisting  of  Messi^  Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a 
plan  for  a  tenaporary  govemoient  of  the  territory,  in  wbidi  was 
this  article:  *'That,  after  the  year  1800,  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  in%*olantary  serritude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  oth- 
erwise than  in  punishment  of  crimes^  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  convicted,"  Mr,  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina^  moved 
to  strike  out  X\m  paragraph.  Tlic  question  was  put,  according 
to  the  form  then  practised,  **  Shall  these  words  stand  ss  a  pmt 
of  the  plan  1 "  dKX  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Khode 
Island,  Coonectieut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania^ 
seven  States,  voted  in  the  affirmative ;  Maryland,  Vu^ia, 
and  South  Carolina,  in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was  di- 
vided. As  the  consent  of  nine  states  was  necessary,  the  words 
could  not  stund,  and  were  struck  out  accordingly,  Mr*  Jefferson 
votf^d  fnr  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  collejigues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year  (1785),  Mr.  King,  of  MaaBadm. 
setts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island,  propoeed  the 
formerly  rejected  article,  with  this  addition :  "And  that  this  reg- 
ulation shall  be  an  article  of  compact^  and  remain  a  fundameii- 
tal  principle  of  the  constitution  between  the  thuteen  original 
states,  and  each  of  the  states  described  m  the  resolve,"  dec  On 
this  clause,  which  provided  the  adequate  and  thorough  security, 
the  eight  northern  states  at  that  time  voted  affirmatively,  and 
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the  four  southern  states  n^atively.  The  votes  of  nine  states 
were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the  provision  was  again  rejected 
by  the  southern  states.  The  perseverance  of  the  north  held 
out,  and  two  years  afterward  the  object  was  attained.  It  is 
no  derogation  frora  the  credit,  whatever  that  may  be,  of  draw- 
ing the  ordinance,  that  its  principles  had  before  been  prepared 
and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  If  one  should  rea- 
son in  that  way,  what  would  become  of  the  distinguished  honor 
of  the  author  of  the  declaration  of  indepradence  1  There  is 
not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which  had  not  been  voted  and 
resolved  in  the  assemblies,  and  other  popular  bodies  in  the 
country,  over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found  out  that  this  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Dane,  was  a  member  of  the  Hartford  conventi<xi. 
However  uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be  of  char- 
acters and  occurrences  at  the  north,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
at  his  elbow,  on  this  occasion,  some  high-minded  and  lofiy 
spirit,  some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  mcmitor,  possessing 
the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and  ready  to  supply  the  honor- 
able member  with  everything,  down  e v^  to  foi^tten  and  moth- 
eaten  two-penny  pamphlets,  which  may  be  used  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  own  country.  But  as  to  the  Hartford  convention, 
mr,  allow  me  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem 
DOW  to  be  less  read  and  studied  in  New  England  than  farther 
south.  They  appear  to  be  looked^  to,  not  in  New  England,  but 
elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  seemg  how  &r  they  may  serve  as 
a  precedent  But  they  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  they  are 
quite  too  tame.  The  latitude  in  which  they  originated  was 
too  cold.  Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence,  have 
gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.  The  learned  doctors 
of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have  pushed  their  commentaries  on 
the  Hartford  collect  so  &r,  that  the  original  text-writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  I  have  nothing  to  do,  sir,  with 
the  Hartford  convention.    Its  journal,  whidi  the  gentleman  has 
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quoted^  I  ndTer  read.  So  ^  a»  the  honorable  member  tiiej 
diKMsver  b  its  prticaediiigs  Ji  sfitffe  tii  any  degree  i^scrtDhllt^ 
that  which  was  avowed  aiid  justified  in  thotse  other  oo&TstfaoQi 
to  which  1  Jmve  alluded,  or  so  &r  as  tlioae  pi\M?eediiigs  cwi  lit 
shown  to  be  dislojal  to  the  constitution,  or  tcnditig  to  ctlfflmioi^ 
so  &r  I  abidl  ho^  as  Tttady  as  any  one  to  bcstoir  oti  them  repE» 
hensioQ  and  cen^sure. 

Having  dwek  long  on  this  convention,  and  othL*r  oocuiT«nett 
nf  that  duy,  in  the  hope,  probably,  (which  w^ill  Dot  lie  gtmt^i^) 
that  I  should  leave  t!ie  cc^urse  of  thi3  di^hato  to  follow  hhn  it 
length  in  thode  excursions^  the  honorable  member  returned,  lud 
attempted  another  ubjet-t.  He  referred  to  aepeecb  of  fousaiu 
the  other  house^  the  mm  a  wbieh  1  had  oocafitoci  to  aUiuld  tn  ■ 
myaelff  the  other  day  ;  and.  has  quot^  a  possagie  or  two  ^vm% 
with  a  bold,  though  uneasy  and  laboring,  air  of  omB^eaa^  m 
U  he  had  d<;tected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging  fix>m  tbt 
gontleman's  nnauner,  a  stranger  to  the  couree  of  the  debate 
and  to  the  point  in  dlseuiision  would  have  imagined^  irom  so 
triumphant  a  tone,  that  the  honorable  member  waa  about  to 
overwhelm  me  with  a  mauifeist  eontnidiclion*  Any  one  who 
beard  blm,  and  who  had  not  beard  what  1  had,  m  fkct^  previ- 
ously eaid,  rnust  have  thought  me  routed  and  disoom^ted,  u 
the  gentleman  had  promised*  Hir,  a  breath  blows  all  this  tti- 
imiph  away-  There  is  not  the  slightest  differe^iws  m  the  j 
menta  of  my  remarks  on  the  two  OiX-asions,  What  I  said  ] 
on  Wednesdiiy  isi  in  exjict  aeoirdftnoe  with  the  opiniari  expre^ed 
by  me  in  the  ottier  house  in  1825.  Though  the  gentleman  faiid 
the  metaphysics  of  Hudibras,  though  he  were  able 

**  to  Mver  and  divid« 
A  hair  ^twizt  north  and  northwest  side,'* 

he  yet  could  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scisaois  between  liie 
feir  reading  of  my  remarks  in  1826,  and  what  I  said  here  last 
week.     There  is  not  only  no  contradiction,  no  difference,  but,  in 
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truth,  too  exact  a  similarity,  both  in  thought  and  language,  to 
be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I  had  myself  quoted  the  same  speech ; 
had  recurred  to  it,  and  spoke  with  it  open  before  me ;  and  much 
of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  from  it  In 
order  to  make  finishing  work  with  this  allied  contradiction,  pep* 
mit  me  to  recur  to  the  origin  of  this  debate,  and  review  its 
course.  This  seems  expedient,  and  may  be  done  as  well  now 
as  at  any  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this.  The  honorable  member  from 
Connecticut  moved  a  resolution,  which  constitutes  the  first 
branch  of  that  which  is  now  before  us ;  that  is  to  say,  a  reso- 
lution, instructing  the  committee  on  public  lands  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands,  to  such  as  have  heretofore  been  ofiered  for  sale ; 
and  whether  sundiy  offices  connected  with  the  sales  of  the  lands 
might  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  service. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discussion  which  arose  on  this  resolution, 
'  an  honorable  member  fix)m  New  Hampshire  moved  to  amend 
the  resolution,  so  as  entirely  to  reverse  its  object ;  that  is,  to 
strike  it  all  out,  and  insert  a  direction  to  the  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to  hasten  the 
sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  surveys,  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine,  (Mr.  S[»tigue)  suggested 
that  both  those  propositions  might  well  enough  go  for  consider- 
ation to  the  committee ;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question,  the 
member  from  South  Carolina  addressed  the  senate  in  his  first 
speech.  He  rose,  he  said,  to  give  us  his  own  free  thoughts  on 
the  public  lands.  I  saw  him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  listened 
with  expectation,  though  before  he  concluded  I  was  filled  with 
surprise.  Certainly,  I  was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find 
him  following  up,  to  the  extent  he  dkl,  the  sentiments  and  opin- 
ions whidi  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  had  put  forth,  and 
which  it  is  known  he  has  long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics  of  the  honorable 
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gctiUemati^s  speech.  When  be  aaid  yesftcrdaj  tliat  he  did  not 
attack  the  ess^m  Matisei,  he  certain]  j  must  have  for^tt^i,  ool 
only  partieular  remarks,  but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  ot  kiii 
ipeech ;  unless  he  means  by  not  attacking,  tlmt  lie  did  Dot  com- 
m^ioe  hostilities,  but  tl:iat  another  bad  preceded  him  Id  tbt  it^ 
tack.  Pie,  hi  the  &rt%t  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  course  oi 
the  government,  for  forty  years,  in  rt^ard  to  its  disposition  of 
the  pubHc  land ;  aud  theii^  tunning  northward  and  eastward,  and 
fencying  he  had  found  a  cause  for  allied  narrowness  and  nig- 
gardlinc^  in  the  "iwjcursed  policy"  of  the  tariJ3^  to  whidi  he 
represented  the  people  of  New  England  as  wedded,  he  went  <» 
for  a  full  hour  with  remarks,  the  whole  s<>i>pe  of  whieh  was  to 
exlubit  the  results  of  this  policy,  in  feelings  and  io  mesasura 
unfavorable  to  the  w^U  I  thought  his  opinions  unfounded  and 
^«iTQncK)U5,  as  to  the  general  course  of  tlie  government^  and  ven- 
tured to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  rcrnnrk^d  *m\.  l)i*>  analfi^y  of  <ttl>*'r  r^**^, 
and  quoted  the  oonduct  of  European  governments  towarda  ^bmr4 
own  subjects  settling  on  this  oontm^t,  as  in  pointy  to  sbow 
that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  selling,  when  we  ahould 
have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers  without  prioa  I  tiioii^ 
the  honorable  member  had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  betrajed 
by  a  fidse  analogy ;  that  he  was  struck  with  an  appeanmoe  of 
resemblance  where  there  was  no  real  simUitude.  I  think  so  8t9L 
The  first  settlers  of  North  America  were  enterprising  ^Mrit% 
engaged  in  private  adventure,  or  fleeing  firom  tyranny  at  home. 
When  arrived  here,  they  were  foi^tten  by  the  mother  ooimtzy, 
or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Carried  away  again  by 
the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  thB 
parage,  the  honorable  member  yesterday  observed,  that  Uie 
conduct  of  government  toward  the  western  emigrants^  or  mj 
representation  of  it,  brought  to  his  mind  a  celebrated  q)eech  in 
the  British  parliament  It  was,  air,  the  speech  of  Colonel 
Barre.     On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or  tea  tax,  I  foi|;et 
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wfakdi,  Odonel  Bane  had  heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bendi 
argue,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  culo- 
nies,  planted  by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence, 
and  protected  by  the  arms  of  £ogland,  would  not  grudge  their 
mite  to  relieve  the  mother  country  from  the  heavy  burden  under 
which  she  groaned.  The  language  of  Colonel  Barre,  in  reply 
to  this,  was :  ^  They  planted  by  your  care  ?  Your  oppression 
planted  them  America.  They  i9ed  from  your  tyranny,  and 
grew  by  your  n^lect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you  began  to  care 
for  them,  you  showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out 
their  liberties,  misrepresent  their  character,  prey  upon  them, 
and  eat  out  then:  substance." 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  maintftin^ 
that  language  like  this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  the  western  emigrants^ 
or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of  that  conduct  ]  Were 
the  settlers  in  the  west  driven  thither  by  our  oppression  1  Have 
they  flourished  only  by  our  n^lect  of  them  ?  Has  the  gov- 
ernment done  nothing  but  to  prey  upon  them,  and  eat  out  Uieir 
substance  1  Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of  the  British  speaker, 
just  when  and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an  exer- 
cise for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of  place,  when  it  is  brou^ 
thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  conduct  of  our  ovm  country 
toward  her  own  citizens.  From  America  to  England,  it  may 
be  true ;  from  Americans  to  their  own  government,  it  would 
be  strange  language.  Let  us  leave  it  to  be  recited  and  de- 
claimed by  our  boys  against  a  foreign  nation ;  not  introduce  it 
here,  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves  against  our  own. 

But  1  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.  In  my 
remarks  on  Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give 
away  gratuitously  all  the  public  lands ;  that  we  held  them  in 
trust ;  that  the  government  bad  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  dis- 
pose of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and 
to  sell  and  settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate.    Now, 
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_^3  after  all,  this  is  „„,,._. 
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on  aooount  of  its  ^Sect  to  drain  off  the  people  fit>m  the  Atlantic 
states  1  Is  tills  doctrino,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin  1 
That  is  the  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  anything  by 
which  he  can  make  good  his  accusation  ]  I  submit  to  the  sen- 
ate, that  he  has  entirely  £iiled ;  and,  as  &r  as  this  debate  has 
shown,  the  only  person  who  has  advanced  such  sentiments  is  a 
gaitleman  from  South  Carolina,  and  a  fi-iend  to  Uie  honorable 
member  himself.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  given  no  an- 
swer to  this ;  there  is  none  whidi  can  be  given.  The  simple 
fiict,  while  it  requires  no  comment  to  enforce  it,  defies  all  argu- 
ment to  refute  it.  I  could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another 
southern  gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter, and  to  the  same  eflR^ct,  as  that  which  has  been  quoted ; 
but  I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  senate  by  the  reading 
of  them. 

So  then,  sir.  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the  policy  of  retard- 
ing western  population,  and  of  all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the 
growth  of  the  new  states.  Whatever  there  may  be  of  that  pol- 
icy in  the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  hers.  If  it  has  a  local  hab- 
itation, the  honorable  member  has  probably  seen  by  this  time 
where  to  look  for  it ;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  he 
has  himself  christened  it. 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the 
honorable  gentleman's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord 
with  my  views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the  public 
lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gratuity,  I  am  asked  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  what  ground  it  is  that  I  consent  to 
YOte  them  away  in  particular  instances.  How,  he  inquires,  do 
I  reconcile  with  these  professed  sentiments,  my  support  of  meas- 
ures appropriating  portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  par- 
ticular canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular  institutions  of 
education  in  the  west]  This  leads,  su*,  to  the  real  and  wide 
difference  in  political  opinion  between  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  mysel£     On  my  part,. I  look  upon  all  these  objects  ascoQ> 


AlK'gli;uiios,  a  canal  rounc 
railway  iVuin  the  Atlanlic 
objecl  large  aiid  extensive 
oommon  benefit    The  gee 
tlie  key  to  his  oonstructioa 
Ha  may  well  ask  what  int 
in  Ohia    On  his  system,  i 
tiiaA  sjrstem,  Ohio  and  Gaio 
difierent  countries;  oonneot 
and  iU-defiiied  bond  of  unioi 
and  diverse.    On  that  systei 
a  oanal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexic 
fbllo¥r8  out  his  own  principle 
the  natural  condusicms  of  his 
ces  the  true  results  of  that  c 
aeif^  and  would  persuade  othe 
that  South  Carolina  has  no  i 
Sir,  we  narrow-^ninded  pec 
thus.     Our  noUon  of  things  is 
the  states^  not  as  separated,  bi 
tiiaA  union,  and  on  the  mutua 
promoted,  and  the  oommon 
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oonstitutioiial  power  of  this  goyemmeDt,  we  look  upon  the 
states  as  one.  We  do  not  Impose  geographical  limits  to  our 
patriotic  feeling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers  and  moun- 
tains, and  lines  of  latitude,  to  find  boundaries,  beyond  which 
public  improvements  do  not  benefit  us.  We  who  come  here, 
as  agents  and  representatives  of  these  narrow-minded  and  sel^ 
ish  men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  re- 
gard with  an  equal  eye  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is 
within  our  power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal, 
beginning  in  South  Carolina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and  national  magni- 
tude, believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  power  of  government  extends 
to  the  encouragem^t  of  works  of  that  description,  if  I  were  to 
stand  up  here  and  ask.  What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a 
raUroad  in  South  Carolina  ?  I  should  not  be  willing  to  &oe  my 
constituents.  These  same  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  me, 
that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole  country,  and  that 
one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension,  eiUier  of  intellect 
or  feeling,  one  who  was  not  large  enough  both  in  mmd  and  in 
heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  interest  of  any  part. 

Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  government 
by  unjustifiable  construction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a 
fidr  interpretation.  But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exerdsed  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  whole.  So  &r  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power,  the  states  are  one.  It  was  the  very  object  of  the  con- 
stitution to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the  powers 
of  the  general  government  In  war  and  peace  we  are  one ;  in 
commerce,  one;  because  the  authority  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of 
commerce.  I  have  never  seen  any  more  difficulty  in  erecting 
lighthouses  on  the  lakes,  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving  the 
harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  within  the  ebb  and 
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dfiw  df  tfa*^  dde ;  or  in  removing  obftructlODis  in  the  vast  *tr«a!i!f 
of  tfio  west,  nions  than  in  anj  work  to  fkoilitrtte  oonatrierc«  on 
the  AUdntio  ooasL    If  therie  be  m\j  power  fbr  oiie,  thef^  b 
power  il90  for  the  other ;  and  they  nrc  all  and  equ&ll^*  furtjtm  m 
ocymmoit  good  cf  tlie  eouutry,  f 

There  are  other  ohjects,  appni^ntly  more  locals  or  tlie  beoe£t 
of  which  ia  less  gpneral,  townrd  which,  nevertlieJea*,  1  hs^ 
concurred  with  others,  to  give  aid  b^  donations  of  Jaod.  ft  » 
proposed  to  cons^tPict  a  road,  iQ  or  ihrough  one  of  the  new 
states,  in  which  thb  gDvemtnent  possesses  lai^e  quantities  of 
land.  Haye  the  Unfted  Smm  no  right^  or,  &s>  a  great  and  tm- 
taxed  proprietor,  are  they  under  no  obligation  to  eoatribute  to 
an  object  thus  calciikted  to  promote  the  common  good  of  all 
tfhe  proprietors,  themselves  Included  ?  And  evem  with  nespect 
to  education,  which  \b  the  extreme  case,  let  the  question  be 
considered.  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  mad« 
matter  of  corn  pact  >^'ith  these  states,  that  tliej  should  do  thetr 
part  to  promote  education.  In  the  next  place,  our  whole  sf^ 
tern  of  land  luW3  proceeds  on  tbe  idea  that  education  is  for  the 
common  good  ;  because,  iu  ^yorj  division,  a  certain  portion  b 
uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for  the  use  of  schools. 
And,  finally^  have  not  these  new  states  singularly  strong  claifn^ 
founded  on  the  ground  already  stated,  tbit  the  government  ia 
a  great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership  of  the  soil  1  It  n 
a  eonsidonition  of  great  importance^  that  probably  there  is  ill 
DO  part  of  the  country,  or  o(  the  world,  so  great  call  ibr  the 
meiinp^  of  edueation,  as  in  those  new  states,  owing  to  the  va^ 
numbers  of  [xirsons  within  those  ages  in  which  education  and 
instruction  are  usually  received,  if  received  at  alL  This  im  tba 
natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settlement  and  rapid  increaaeL 
The  census  of  these  states  rIiows  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between  infancy  and 
manhood.  These  are  the  wide  fields,  and  here  is  the  deep 
and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and 
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this  is  the  &vored  season,  the  very  spring-time  for  sowing  thenou 
Let  them  be  disseminated  without  stint.  Let  them  be  scat- 
tered, broadcast,  wiUi  a  bountiful  hand.  Whatever  the  govern- 
ment can  fidrly  do  toward  these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds,  succinctly  stated,  on  which  my 
votes  for  grants  of  lands  for  particular  objects  rest ;  while  I 
maintain,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  ibr 
the  common  benefit  And  reasons  like  these,  I  presume,  have 
influenced  the  votes  of  other  gentlemen  from  New  England. 
Those  who  have  a  different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  course,  come  to  different  conclusions,  on  these,  as  on 
other  questions.  I  observed,  when  speaking  on  this  subject  bo- 
fore,  that  if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  whether  for  a  road,  a 
canal,  or  anything  else,  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the 
west,  it  would  be  found  that,  if  the  New  England  aye$  were 
struck  out  of  the  list  of  votes^  the  southern  no€9  would  always 
have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth  of  this  has  not  been 
denied,  and  cannot  be  denied.  In  stating  this,  I  thought  it 
just  to  ascribe  it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the  south, 
rather  than  to  any  other  less  fiivomble  or  less  charitable  cause. 
But  no  sooner  had  I  done  this,  than  the  honorable  gentleman 
asks  if  I  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their  constitutional 
scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach  nobody.  1  stated  a  &ct,  and  gave  the 
most  respectful  reason  for  it  that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man cannot  deny  the  fact ;  he  may,  if  he  choose,  disclaim  the 
reason.  It  b  not  long  since  I  had  occasion,  in  presenting  a 
petition  from  his  own  state,  to  account  for  its  being  intrusted 
to  my  liands,  by  saying  that  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the 
gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague  prevented  them  from  sup- 
porting it  Sir,  did  I  state  this  .as  matter  of  reproach  1  Far 
from  it  Did  1  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an  honest 
one  for  these  scruples?  Sir,  I  did  not  It  did  not  become  me 
to  doubt  or  to  insinuate  that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed 


hibitoJ  toward   the 
much  pains  to  main 
ot  his  own  ?     Why, 
New  England  votes 
the  west    He  has  o 
did  not  begin  in  182^ 
tCiUpeDdfa^ 

Sir,  to  these  qoestioi 
OQgent  and  at  hand, 
not  by  retort,  butbyfib 
Aotcr,  and  why  New  En 
to  the  west    I  have  ah 
government,  to  the  first 
laws  for  disposing  of  d! 
where  they  lie ;  and  hai 
men  and  New  England 
I  should  not  be  pardonc 
Coming  to  more  recent 
character,  I  have  endear 
kind,  designed  for  weste 
votes  of  New  England ; 
contradiction.    And  n^« 
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support  of  tbem,  may  be  taken  as  samplee  and  spedmens  of 
all  the  rest 

In  1820  (observe  Mr.  President,  in  1820),  the  people  of  the 
west  besought  congress  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lands. 
In  favor  of  that  reduction.  New  England,  with  a  delegation  of 
forty  members  in  the  other  house,  gave  thirty-three  votes,  and 
one  only  against  it.  The  four  southern  states,  with  over  fifty 
members,  gave  thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven  against  it. 
Again,  in  1821  (observe  again,  sir,  the  time),  the  law  passed  for 
the  relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a 
measure  of  vital  importance  to  the  west,  and  more  especially  to 
the  southwest  It  authorized  the  relinquishment  of  contracts 
for  lands  which  had  been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  re- 
duction in  other  cases  of  not  less  than  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
per  cent  on  the  purchase-money.  Many  millions  of  dollars, 
six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least,  probably  much  more,  were  re- 
linquished by  this  law.  On  this  bill,  New  England,  with  her 
forty  members,  gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  four  south- 
em  states,  with  their  fifty-two  or  three  members.  These  two 
are  &r  the  most  important  general  measures  respecting  the 
public  lands  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty 
years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the  time 
wh€n. 

As  to  the  manner  how^  the  gentleman  already  sees  that  it  was 
by  voting  in  solid  column  for  the  required  relief;  and,  lastly,  as 
to  the  cause  why^  I  tell  the  gentleman  it  was  because  the  mem- 
bers from  New  England  thought  the  measures  just  and  salu- 
tary ;  because  they  entertained  toward  the  west  neither  envy, 
hatred,  nor  malice ;  because  they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as 
just  and  enlightened  men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which  had 
arisen  in  the  west  with  the  appropriate  measure  of  relief;  be- 
cause they  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the  <  * 
ters  of  their  New  England  predecessors  in  this  gove 
to  act  toward  the  new  states  in  the  spirit  of  a  lib 
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ixtiigf  magnanimous  policy.  So  mnoli,  rii^  ftr  die  «ittM'iri|f ;. 
and  I  hope  that  by  this  time,  ^,  tbe  hononble  genHMiuB  h 
satisfied;  if  not,  I  dotiot  know  flfA«ii|  or  Aov,  or  wAy  he 

will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  impartant  meMorei^  Id  j 
to  the  gentleman's  inquiries,  I  must  now  beg  permiflnon  to  gp 
back  to  a  period  yet  something  earlier,  for  die  porpoaa  of  idi 
further  showing  how  mudi,  or  rather  how  little,  reaaon  tbomli 
for  the  gentleman's  insinuation  that  politioal  hc^ies  or  fton^-rf 
party  associadons,  were  the  grounds  of  these  Neiw  Bq^aid 
votes.  And  after  what  has  been  said,  I  hope  it  may  be  fcigiw< 
me  if  I  allude  to  some  political  opinions  and  votes  of  mj  owp^ 
of  very  little  public  importance  oertunly,  but  whicl^  ftomlls 
time  at  wluch  they  were  given  and  expressed,  may  pass  Ar 
good  witnesses  on  this  occasion. 

This  government,  Mr.  President,  from  its  origin  to  the  peaea 
of  1815,  hfid  l>een  too  much  engrossed  with  various  other  im- 
portant conet^ms  to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inwaii},  and 
look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal  resources,  hi  ths 
early  part  of  President  Wiishington's  administration,  it  ww 
fully  occupied  with  completing  its  own  organization,  providing 
for  the  public  debt,  defending  the  frontiers,  and  maintaining  do- 
mestic peace.  Before  the  termination  of  that  administratian, 
the  fireii  of  the  French  revolution  blazed  forth,  as  from  a  new- 
opened  volcano,  and  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not  se* 
euro  us  from  its  effects.  Tlie  smoke  and  the  cinders  reached 
us,  though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difiicult  and  agitating  ques* 
tious,  eniban-assing  to  government  and  dividing  public  opinion, 
sprung  out  of  the  new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  were  sue- 
cccded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others,  equally  ombarraas- 
ing  and  equally  exciting  divif^ion  and  discord,  through  the  long 
series  of  twenty  years,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war  with 
England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  war,  no  distinct,  marked, 
and  di:lIberato  attention  had  been  given,  or  could  have  been 
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giyen,  to  the  intenial  oonditicm  of  the  oountry,  ito  oapaoities  of 

improvement,  or  the  oonstitutional  power  of  the  government  in 
regard  to  objects  connected  with  such  improvement 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an  entirely  new  and 
a  most  interesting  state  of  things ;  it  opened  to  us  other  pros- 
pects and  suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves  were  changed, 
and  the  whole  world  was  changed.  The  pacification  of  Europe, 
after  June,  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent  aspect  The 
nations  evidently  manifested  that  they  were  disposed  for  peace. 
Some  agitation  of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even  after  the 
storm  had  subsided,  but  the  tendency  was,  strongly  and  rapidly, 
toward  settled  repose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  con- 
gress, and,  like  others,  naturally  turned  my  attention  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  newly  altered  condition  of  the  country  and 
of  the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough  to  me,  as  well  as  to 
wiser  and  more  experienced  men,  that  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment would  naturally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction ;  because 
new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given  to  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  the  people.  We  had  pushed  our  commerce  far 
and  fiist,  under  the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.  But  there  were 
now  no  longer  flags,  either  neutral  or  belligerent  The  harvest 
of  neutrality  had  been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  all.  With 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  there  would  spring  up  in 
her  circle  of  nations  a  revived  and  invigorating  spirit  of  trade, 
and  a  new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of  civilized 
life.  Hereafter,  our  commercial  gains  were  to  be  earned  only 
by  success  in  a  close  and  intense  competition.  Other  nations 
would  produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  themselves,  and 
manufacture  for  themselves,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  abilities. 
The  crops  of  our  plains  would  no  longer  sustain  European  ar- 
roies,  nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war  had  ren- 
dered unable  to  supply  themselves.    It  was  obvious,  that,  un- 
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wnh  great  force; 
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object,  I  considered  the  constitutioD,  its  judicial  constmodon,  ito 
cotemporaneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  legis- 
lation of  congress  under  it ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 
government  had  power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in 
their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  commonly  spoken  of  as 
Internal  Improvements.  That  conclusion,  sir,  may  have  been 
right,^  or  it  may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue  the 
grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it  was  adopted  and 
acted  on  even  so  early  as  in  1816.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
made  up  my  opinion,  and  determined  on  my  intended  course 
of  poliUcal  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  fourteenth  congress, 
in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  further  to  say,  that 
I  made  up  these  opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  politic 
cal  conduct,  Teucro  duce.*  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in  all  this  a 
South  Carolina  track  on  the  doctrines  of  internal  improvement 
South  Carolina,  as  she  was  then  represented  in  the  othar 
house,  set  forth  in  1816  under  a  fresh  and  leading  breeze,  and  I 
was  among  the  followers.  But  if  my  leader  sees  new  lights 
and  turns  a  sharp  comer,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep 
straight  on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat,  that  leading  gentlemen 
ih>m  South  Carolina  were  first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doe* 
trines  of  internal  improvements,  when  those  doctrines  came 
first  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in  congress.  The  de- 
bate on  the  bank  question,  on  the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the 
direct  tax,  will  show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that 
time. 

The  tariff  of  1816,  (one  of  the  plain  cases  of  oppression  and 
usurpation,  from  which,  if  the  government  does  not  recede,  in- 
dividual states  may  justly  secede  from  the  government,)  is,  sir^ 
in  truth,  a  South  Carolina  tarif!J  supported  by  South  Carolina 
votes.  But  for  those  votes  it  could  not  have  passed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Ma?sachu- 

« At  Uie  time  when  Uiis  spawh  was  mado,  Mr.  Calhoon  wm  ytoe-presldent,  and 
preddfint  of  tke  senatA. 
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gentleman  well  know  all  thist  Tliere  an  oertefaily  Aoaa  iila 
do,  M  well,  know  it  alL  I  do  not  aaj  tUs  to  TBjpraMli  Soift 
Qirolina.  I  only  state  the  feet;  and  I  tUnk  it  will  ^ipaar  to  tt 
true,  that  among  the  earliest  and  boldest  advooates  of  the  tH^ 
as  a  measure  oi  protection,  and  on  the  eqness  groond  of  pv^* 
teotion,  were  leading  gentlemen  of  Sooth  Gutdina  in  comrai 
I  did  not  then,  and  cannot  now,  understand  their  kngtage  h 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tariffof  1816  was  under  dins- 
skn  in  the  house  <^  reinresentativea^  an  lionorabla  gendanHB 
from  Georgia,  now  of  thb  holiae^  (Ifr.  ForsTtii,)  mored  to  sa- 
dnoe  the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  Ailed,  by  fyat  Tita^ 
South  CSandina  givhig  three  votes  (enough  to  hm  tmned  As 
scale)  agfunst  his  motion.  The  act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  la* 
ceived  on  its  passage  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  roprawn 
tatives  of  South  Oarolina  present  and  voting.  This  act  is  tiv 
first  in  the  order  of  those  now  denounced  as  plain  usurpationa 
We  see  it  daily  in  the  list,  by  the  side  of  those  of  1W4  and 
1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression,  justifying  disunion.  I 
put  it  home  to  the  honorable  member  from  South  Oarolina,  that 
his  own  state  was  not  only  ''art  and  part "  in  this  measure,  but 
the  causa  cauaans.  ,  Without  her  aid,  this  seminal  principle  of 
mischief,  this  root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  planted.  I 
have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act  proceeded  on  As 
ground  of  protection.  It  interfered  directly  with  ftrfatJiy  in- 
terests of  great  value  and  amount  It  cut  up  the  Oalcutta  cot* 
ton  trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  nevertheless,  and  it  passed 
on  the  principle  of  protecting  manu&ctures,  on  the  principle 
against  free  trade,  on  the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  kti 
lit  ahne. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  of  important  and  lead- 
ing gentlemen  from  South  Oarolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal 
improvement,  in  1810.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next  year, 
and,  returning  again  in  1828,  thought  I  found  South  Oarolina 
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where  I  had  left  her.  I  really  supposed  that  all  things  remained 
as  they  were,  and  that  tlic  South '  Oirolina  doctrine  of  internal 
improvcmejits  would  be  dcTondccl  by  the  same  eloquent  voices, 
and  the  same  strong  arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these 
six  years,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  assumed  a  new 
aspect  and  new  divisions.  A  party  had  arisen  in  the  south 
hostile  to  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had  vig- 
orously attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-consolidation  was  the  flag 
under  which  this  party  fought ;  and  its  supporters  inveighed 
against  internal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner  in  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  inveighed  against  them,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this 
party  arose  in  South  Carolina  herself,  or  in  her  neighborhood,  is 
more  than  I  know.  I  think  the  latter.  However  that  may 
have  been,  there  were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid  war  upon  it 
Names  being  regarded  as  things  in  such  controversies,  they  be- 
stowed on  the  anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of 
radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  appellation  of  radicals,  as  a  term  of  dis- 
tinction applicable  and  applied  to  those  who  denied  the  liberal 
doctrines  of  internal  improvement,  originated,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between  North  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  Well,  sir,  these  mischievous  radicals  were  to  be 
put  down,  and  the  strong  arm  of  South  Cai'olina  was  stretched 
out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I  returned  to  con- 
gress. The  battle  with  the  radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our 
South  Carolina  champions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  nobly  maintained  their  ground,  and  were  understood 
to  have  achieved  a  victory.  We  looked  upon  them  as  con- 
querors. They  had  driven  back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture, 
a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always  performed  when 
it  is  promised.  A  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  already  referred 
in  this  debate,  had  come  into  congress,  during  my  absence  from 
it,  from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought  with  him  a  high  rep- 


....  -V  i"n.;;i  ;;<.  J  h*  i- 
piiMi-ln-.l,  I  !ilitl.->l  •■(  '« 
(|U('.-i'<<!i  "f  r.!i.  \\\y.'!^  tl 
toJ  SlaU's.  he  Jiays : 

"  Moreover,  in  the  earl 
ford  advocated  a  renewal 
•ral  measure ;  which  intp 
•rroneoaslj  states.     This 
tration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  w. 
road;  and  was  first  propos 
ried  through  the  house  of  i 
republicans,  including  aim 
carried  us  through  the  late 

So,  then,  internal  impn 
esies.     One  puriigi^aph  m< 

"  The  autlior  in  question, 
ists,  General  Jackson,  ^[r.  A 
the  South  Cnrulina  «lclo;j:ati 
nuncintion  to  Mr.  Monroe,  i 
are  his  words :  'During  tlu 
passed  which  the  r«*pubUcar 
could!  But  the  principal  f 
cited  these  observntion8,  is 
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administration  of  the  coantry  t  A  denunciation  including  within  its 
sweep  Calhcun,  Lowndep  and  Cheves^  men  who  will  be  regarded  as 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strongest  pillars 
of  the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  war  shall  be  remem- 
bered, and  talents  and  patriotism  shall  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
objects  of  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people  I " 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  maintained  by  South 
Carolina  gentlemen,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the 
subject  of  internal  improvements,  when  I  took  my  seat  there 
as  a  member  from  Massachusetts  in  1823.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  had  a  bill  before  us,  and  passed  it  in  that  house,  entitled, 
"An  act  to  procure  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates 
upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals.^  It  authorized  the  pres- 
ident to  cause  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  routes 
of  such  roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national  impor- 
tance in  a  commercial  or  military  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mail,  and  appropriated  thirty  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  treasury  to  defray  the  expense.  This  act, 
though  preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered  the  whole  ground.  It 
took  for  granted  the  complete  power  of  internal  improvement, 
as  fiir  as  any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  for  it.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  other  house,  the  bill  came  up  to  the  senate,  and 
was  here  considered  and  debated  in  April,  1824.  The  hon- 
orable member  from  South  Carolina  was  a  member  of  the 
senate  at  that  time.  While  the  bill  was  imder  consideration 
here,  a  motion  was  made  to  add  the  following  proviso: 
^^ Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  affirm  or  admit  a  power  in  congress,  on  their  own  author- 
ity, to  make  roads  or  canals  within  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Union."  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  proviso, 
and  the  honorable  member  voted  in  the  negative.  The  pro- 
viso failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso,  viz :  ^Pro- 
vided,  That  the  foith  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged, 
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to  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Unicm,  if  siie  sees  fit  to  break 

it  up! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have  had  the  author- 
ity of  leading  and  distinguished  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina 
in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvement.  I  repeat, 
that,  up  to  1824, 1  for  one  followed  South  Carolina ;  but  when 
that  star,  in  its  ascension,  veered  off  in  an  unexpected  direction, 
I  relied  on  its  light  no  longer. 

Here  the  vice-president  said,  ''Does  the  chair  understand  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  to  say  that  the  person  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  the  senate  has  changed  his  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
internal  improvements?" 

From  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I  had  reason  to  know 
of  any  diange  in  the  opinions  of  the  person  filling  the  chair  of 
the  senate.  If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it  I 
speak  generally  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Individuals 
we  know  there  are,  who  hold  opinions  favorable  to  the  power. 
An  application  for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  public  work  in 
South  Carolina  itself,  is  now  pending,  I  believe,  in  the  other 
house,  presented  by  members  from  that  state. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps  not  without  some  tediousness  of  de- 
tiul,  shown,  that  if  I  am  in  error  on  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement, how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that  error. 
If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  apparent  who  misled  me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  member ;  and  I  have 
to  complain  of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how 
any  one  could  misunderstand  me.  What  I  said  was,  not  that  I 
wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduction,  as 
uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himsel£  He  seems  to  claim  the 
exclusive  merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I 
do  not  allow  it  to  him.    As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am  for  paying  it; 
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book  the  precise  words  wfaidi  I  adopted,  as  expresaii^my  own 
sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any  man  could  imder- 
stand  me  as  contending  for  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  or  for  consolidation  in  that  odious  sense  in  which 
it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  federal  government,  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  states. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment  of  the  framers 
of  the  ccHistitution,  I  read  their  language  audibly,  and  word  for 
word ;  and  I  pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fully  as  I  have 
now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  and  that 
otiier  obnoxious  consolidation  which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the 
honorable  member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentieman  had 
said  that  he  wished  for  no  dxed  revenue — ^not  a  shilling.  If  by 
a  word  he  could  convert  the  capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do 
it  Why  all  this  fear  of  revenue  ?  Why,  su*,  because,  as  the 
gentleman  told  us,  it  tends  to  consolidation.  Now  this  can 
mean  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  a  common  revenue  is 
a  common  interest,  and  that  all  common  mterests  tend  to 
hold  the  union  of  the  states  together.  I  confess  I  like  that 
tendency ;  if  the  gentieman  dislikes  it,  he  is  right  in  deprecia- 
ting a  shilling's  fixed  revenue.     So  much,  sir,  for  consolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff  He 
did  not  doubt  the  word  must  be  of  impleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  with  an  effort  neither  new  nor  attended  with 
new  success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  inconsistency  and 
contradiction.  I  am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fur- 
nished  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on  that 
subject  I  was  glad  he  approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter 
upon  without  fear  from  anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the 
gentieman  has  been  to  raise  an  inconsistency  between  my  dis- 
sent to  Uie  tariff  in  1824,  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  labor 
lost  He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in  1824 ; 
but  this  b  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  &11,  as  he  would  haveit^ 


in  18M;  nMj  be  moiB  ii0ML    Sli^lhnmi;^ 
Betmen  the  gRwnd  1 8toodciiiaUM«il«lMfeI  teokl^ 
there  was  not  only  no  preoqiiea^  b«t  t»  dedinlgr.    ifc  wmm\ 
diange  of  pbaidon  tomeet  new  cjiwimitanflwii  bnt  on  tiin«Mi^ 

level.   A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  mafttar.   bilSMIhftinel: 
aoquieaoedinthetarifi^lhenaaiyurtedbjSoiilhOvolk^    lb* 
some  parti  of  it^  espedallj,  I  ftlt  and  mptoami  gnafc  mftf 
nanoe.    I  held  the  same  qpiniooa  bi  18Sil,  at  tiia  mniiii^  it. 
FaneuQ  Hall,  to  which  the genHemanhaialluded.    laaUihH^ 
and  say  now,  that,  as  an  original  qaostioii,  the  aoOnrily  of  e^ 
greas  to  eierdse  the  revenoe  power,  with  dheot  nAvanoa  telfe  • 
protection  of  manu&cturea,  ia  a  qiwlionahle  aiHkw%^  liri 
more  questionable,  in  my  judgment^  flan  the  power  of  fabnil- 
improvements.    I  must  oonfeaa^  air,  that  fat  one  veapeet  aonfr- 
impreasion  has  been  made  on  my  Ofmiions  lately.     Mr.  lladh 
son's  publication  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  li^^    Ha 
has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge,  upon  grounds  of  constm^ 
tion  and  argument  which  seem  impregnable.    But  even  if  the 
power  were  doubtful,  on  the  &ce  of  the  constitution  itself  it  had 
been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  paaaed 
under  that  same  constitution ;  and  on  this  ground,  as  a  matfw 
settled  by  cotemporaneous  practice,  I  had  refiiuned  from  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  tariff  laws  transcended  oonstita* 
tional  limits,  as  the  gentleman  supposes.     What  I  did  say  afc 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  fiir  as  1  now  remember,  was,  that  thia  waa 
originally  matter  of  doubtful  construction.     The  gentleman 
himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  tht^t 
the  laws  are  plainly  against  the  constitution.     Mr.  Madison'a 
letters,  already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  fkr  the 
most  able  exposition  extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitution. 
He  lias  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  govemmoit 
has  lefl  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Massadiu- 
setts,  I  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824.     My  reasons  were  th^i 
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ghren,  and  I  will  not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding 
our  dissent,  the  great  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  went  for  the  biU,  in  almost  unbroken  colunm, 
and  it  passed.  Congress  and  the  president  sanctioned  it,  and  it 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were  we  to  do  1 
Our  only  option  was,  either  to  &11  in  with  this  settled  course 
of  public  policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we 
could,  or  to  embrace  the  South  CSarolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of 
nullifying  the  statute  by  state  interference. 

This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  prindples,  and  of  course 
we  adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  be- 
fore congress,  on  a  proportion  favorable  to  wool  and  woolens. 
We  looked  upon  the  system  of  protection  as  being  fixed  and 
settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It  had  gone  into  full  op- 
eration, and,  in  regard  to  some  objects  intend^  hy  it,  perhaps 
most  of  them,  had  produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man 
proposed  to  repeal  it;  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general 
contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unfore- 
seen occurrences,  the  benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woolen 
fabrics  had  not  been  realized.  Events  not  known  here  when 
the  law  passed  had  taken  place,  which  defeated  its  object  in  that 
particular  respect  A  measure  was  accordingly  brought  for- 
ward to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to  remedy  this  particular 
defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool  and  woolens.  Was  ever  any- 
thing more  reasonable  1  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had 
become  established  in  pnndple,  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the 
government,  should  they  not  be  revised  and  amended  and  made 
equal,  like  other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice  re- 
quire 1  Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the  system, 
were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest  defects^  after  it  become 
adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempted  its  repeal  1  And  this,  sir, 
is  the  inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the 
tariff  of  1824,  but  it  passed ;  and  in  1827  and  1828, 1  voted 
to  amend  it,  in  a  point  essential  to  the  interests  of  my  constitu- 
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Sir,  does  polMoal  oonAstomrjr  tttateitt  dwajs  ghring  nq^iCM 
TOtes)  Does  it  i^idro  of  ft  paUio  man  bQ  reihsB  to  ecNieorIi 
amoidiogkws,  because  tli^paaedagriiiflthboonaentt  B» 
iog  voted  against  the  tariff  or^bally,  does  ooonatencj  deomS 
that  I  should  do  all  id  mj  power  to  maintafaiaii  unequal  tuil( 
burdensome  to  my  own  oonstitueDti  In  maoaj  rmpeda,  ikfout 
bleinnone)  Tooonsisteoojoftliataort^IIiKj'noclaiiD.  Anl 
there  is  another  sort  to  wfaidi  I  lay  as  Htdei  Mid  tliat  i^  a  Usi 
of  conastaicy  b j  whicfa  penoos  ftd  tfaemselvea  aa  mneh  booBd 
to  oppose  a  propodtioa  after  it  has  become  a  law  of  die  hoi 
as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  aBid,to  tbe  sin^^  oljert 
in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  ftfled  in  its  eflte^ 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We 
had  then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  the  luatory  of  a 
measure  so  recent  Its  enemies  spiced  it  with  whatsoever  diey 
thought  would  render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it,  dn^ > 
ged  as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many  millioiis^  bad 
been  invested  in  manu&ctures,  under  the  inducements  of  the 
act  of  1824.  Events  called  loudly,  as  I  thought,  for  fiirther 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection  int^ded  by  thai 
act  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  sudi  regulation,  and  derared 
nothing  more ;  but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my 
purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molaaaea, 
put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  obnoziooa. 
The  vote  may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise ;  but 
it  is  little  less  tlian  absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  inconasteney 
with  opposition  to  the  former  law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I  have  little  now  to 
say.  Another  opportunity  may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the 
other  day,  that  this  jwlicy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New  En- 
gland ;  and  yet,  sir,  Now  England  is  charged  with  vehemence 
as  being  favorablo,  or  charged  with  equal  vehemence  as  being 
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un&vorablel  to  the  tariffpolicy,  just  as  best  suits  tJie  time,  plaes^ 
and  oocasion  for  making  some  charge  against  her.  The  credu- 
lity of  the  public  has  been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false 
impression  relative  to  her  conduct  in  this  particular.  Through 
all  the  south,  during  the  late  contest,  it  was  New  England  pol- 
icy and  a  New  England  administration  that  were  afflicting  the 
country  with  a  tariiF  beyond  all  endurance ;  while  on  tlie  other 
side  of  the  Alleghanies  even  the  act  of  1828  itself,  the  very  sub- 
limated essence  of  oppression,  according  to  southern  opinions, 
was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those  blessings  for  which  the  west 
was  indebted  to  the  "generous  south." 

With  large  investments  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
many  and  various  interests  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any  more 
than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will  now  consent  to  any 
measure  destructive  or  highly  dangerous.  The  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment, at  the  present  moment,  would  seem  to  be  to  presenre, 
not  to  destroy ;  to  maintain  the  position  which  it  has  assumed ; 
and,  for  one,  I  shall  feel  it  an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold 
it  steady,  as  far  as  m  my  power,  to  that  d^ree  of  protection 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  bestow.     No  more  of  the  tarifil 

Professing  to  be  provoked  by  what  he  chose  to  consider  a 
charge  made  by  me  against  South  Carolina,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber, Mr.  President,  has  taken  up  a  new  crusade  against  New 
England.  Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the  public  land% 
in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had  been  neither  distinguished  nor 
satisfactory,  and  letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tarifl^  he 
sallied  forth  in  a  general  assault  on  the  opinions,  politics,  and 
parties  of  New  England,  as  diey  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  This  is  natural.  The  "narrow  policy  "  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  had  proved  a  legal  settlement  in  South  Carolina,  and 
was  not  to  be  removed.  The  "  accursed  policy  "  of  the  tariff 
also,  had  established  the  &ct  of  its  birth  and  parentage  in  the 
same  state.     No  wonder,  therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to 
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eaifj  tbo  war^  as  be  expressed  %  into  the  eoefuj^a  coiMrj* 

Prudeutly  ^illKig  to  quit  these  subjects,  he  wa?,  doubtless^  de- 
sirous  of  fastening  on  others,  that  wliich  could  not  be^  ti^ansfep^ 
red  sooth  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  Tlie  polities  of  Kew  En- 
gland boearae  hie  theme  \  and  it  was  in  this  part  of  his  ep^i^ 
1  tiiink,  that  ho  menaced  rac  with  sone  discomfitutrei.  I>b^i3!0i»- 
fiture!  Why,  sir,  when  ho  attacks  anything  whicli  I  maiittais, 
and  overthrows  It,  wheii  he  tunia  the  right  or  left  of  may  por- 
tion which  I  take  up,  when  he  drives  me  from  any  gTtMniii 
cboo^  tci  occupy,  he  may  then  tiilk  ot  discomfiture,  but  not  iflt 
that  distant  day.  What  htis  he  done?  Has  he  maiotaincd  bit 
own  charges  ?  lias  he  proved  what  lie  alleged  ?  Has  he  eus- 
tained  himself  in  his  attack  or  the  government^  and  on  the  Us^ 
%.  tory  of  the  north,  in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands  ?  Hai  l» 
disproved  a  ikct,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened  an  afgnmai^ 
maintained  by  me  ?  lias  be  come  within  beat  of  dmm  of  any 
position  of  mine  1  O,  no  ;  bwt  he  has  ^  carried  the  war  btD 
the  enemy ^s  country  I "  Carried  the  war  into  llie  enemy's  comt 
try  !  Y^  air^  and  what  sort  of  a  Wiff  has  he  made  of  itt 
Why,  sir,  he  lias  stretched  a  dmg-net  over  the  whole  snrfecc  of 
perished  pampUets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy  paragmjihs^  and 
ibmiag  popular  addresses ;  over  whatever  tlie  pulpit  in  iti  mo- 
ments of  alarm,  the  press  in  its  heats,  and  parties  id  their 
extravagance,  have  severally  thrown  off  in  times  of  genml 
excitement  and  violence.  He  has  thus  swept  togellier  a  mass 
of  such  things  as,  but  that  they  are  now  old  and  ajVh  the  public 
health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave  in  their  ^n^ 
of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long  hour  or  two,  we  had  the  m- 
broken  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  honorable  member,  while  he 
recited  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and  with  evid^it  h^ 
gusto,  speeches^  pamphlets,  addresses,  and  all  the  ei  ceterat  of 
the  political  press,  such  as  warm  heads  produce  m  warm  times* 
and  such  as  it  would  be  "discomfiture"  indeed,  for  any  one^ 
whosp  taste  did  not  delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  be  obliged 
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toperase.  Hus  is  his  war.  This  is  to  cany  the  war  into  tiie 
enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  invasion  of  this  sort,  that  he  flat- 
ters lum^lf  with  the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn 
a  senator's  brow ! 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  expected 
that  I  should  either  now  or  at  any  time,  separate  this  fiurago 
into  parts,  and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I  shall 
hardly  bestow  upon  it  all  a  general  remarJc  or  two.  In  the  run 
of  forty  years,  sir,  under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced 
sundry  successive  violent  party  contests.  Party  arose,  indeed, 
with  the  constitution  itself,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  at- 
tended it  through  the  greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any 
other  constitution  than  the  old  articles  of  confederation  was  de- 
arable,  was  itself  a  question  on  which  parties  formed ;  if  a  new 
constitution  were  framed,  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it  was 
another  question ;  and  when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in 
fiict,  the  just  extent  of  the  powers  actually  conferred  was  a 
third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under  the  first  administra- 
tion, as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  have  manifested  them- 
selves at  any  subsequent  period.  The  c(»itest  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that,  again,  which 
existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are  other  instan- 
ces of  party  excitement,  of  something  more  than  usual  strength 
and  intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  much 
of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible,  if 
one  had  a  &ncy  for  such  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative 
quantum  of  violence  between  these  contending  parties.  There 
was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected  in  popular 
governments.  With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation, 
virulence,  crimination  and  abuse.  In  regard  to  any  party, 
probably,  at  one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  parties, 
enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another  equally  inflamed 
exhibition,  as  that  with  which  the  honorable  member  has  edi- 
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fied  113.  For  myvd:^  sir,  I  shall  iiol  rake  among  tbe  mbbyi 
of  bygone  times^  to  see  what  1  can  Ibd,  or  whetbar  1  casoot 
find  someliiiug  by  wbidi  1  cftn  lU  A  blot  on  the  e$cutdie<m  of 
any  slate,  any  party,  or  my  |iart  of  the  ccnmtry.  Gencnl 
Washington's  admmistratjon  was  sttAdily  and  e>oaloiisJy  mxay 
tabeJ,  iis  we  all  know,  by  Ndw  England*  It  was  violently 
opposed  ebewhi«rc  Wc  know  in  wliat.  qmutar  h«  had  the  most 
eomeal^  constant,  and  pei^vering  support,  in  all  bij  gtmx,  md 
leading  meaBur&s.  We  know  wiiora  Im  privato  fi&d  persoaal 
chamcter  waft  held  In  the  ygbetffe  de^jfee  oC  ttttaefemient  and 
Yenemdon  *  and  we  know,  too,  where  his  meanires  were  op^ 
posed,  his  services  alighted,  and  Im  charactex  viiified  W« 
know,  or  we  might  know,  if  wc  turned  to  the  juiiruals,  whoex^ 
preset  respect,  gmtitndo,  and  regret,  when  he  retired  from  the 
chief  magistracy,  and  who  reiiised  to  express  either  rti^specti 
gratitude  or  regret  1  shall  not  open  those  jonroaK  PuUh 
cations  moro  abusive  or  scurrilous  never  saw  tht^  light,  t^w 
were  sent  forth  agjucist  \Va$hingtoD,  and  all  his  leadii^  mea»> 
urea,  from  presaes  south  of  New  England.  But  1  shall  not  look 
them  up.  I  employ  no  scavengers,  no  one  is  in  atteodanoe  on 
me,  tendering  such  means  of  retaliation ;  and  if  there  iv«n^ 
with  an  ass's  load  of  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that  whkk 
the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I  would  not  toudh  one  of 
them.  I  see  enough  of  the  violence  of  our  own  timea,  to  be 
no  way  anxious  to  rescue  fi:x>m  forgetfuhiess  the  eztravaganoea 
of  times  past. 

Besides,  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  purpose  ?  It  haa  noli^ 
ing  to  do  with  the  public  lands,  in  r^ard  to  which  the  attack 
was  begun ;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  sentimeots  and 
opinions  which,  I  have  thought,  tend  to  disunion,  and  all  of 
which  the  honorable  member  seems  to  have  adopted  hiwryH^ 
and  undertaken  to  defend.  New  England  has,  at  times— eo 
argues  the  gentleman — ^held  opinions  as  dangerous  as  those 
which  he  now  holds.    Suppose  this  were  so ;  why  should  ke 
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dierefbre  abuse  New  England  1  If  he'  finds  himself  ooante- 
nanoed  by  acts  of  hers,  how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on  these 
acts,  he  covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their  authors  with  reproach  ? 
But,  sir,  if  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue 
effervescences  of  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing 
happened  nowhere  else  ?  Party  animosity  and  party  outrage, 
not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere,  denoimoed  President  Wasb- 
ington,  not  only  as  a  federalist,  but  as  a  tory,  a  British  agent^ 
a  man  who  in  his  high  office  sanctioned  corruption.  But  does 
tlie  honorable  member  suppose,  that  if  I  had  a  tender  here  who 
should  put  such  an  effiision  of  wickedness  and  folly  into  mj- 
hand,  I  would  stand  up  and  read  it  against  the  south  1  Partiei 
ran  into  great  heats  again  in  1799  and  1800.  What  was  said, 
sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years,  against  John 
Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  fkx>r  of  congress?  If 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and 
fix>thy  violence,  if  he  has  a  determmed  proclivity  to  sudi  pur- 
suits, there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac, 
much  to  his  taste,  yet  untouched.     I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the  commencement 
of  the  late  war,  were  violent  But  then  there  was  violence  on 
both  sides,  and  violence  in  every  state.  Minorities  and  major- 
ities were  equally  violent  There  was  no  more  violence  against 
the  war  in  New  England  than  in  other  states;  nor  any  more 
appearance  of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  popula- 
tion, greater  &cility  of  assembling,  and  more  presses,  there  may 
have  be^  more  in  quantity  spoken  and  printed  there  than  in 
some  other  places.  In  the  article  of  sermons,  too,  New  Ea- 
gland  is  somewhat  more  abundant  than  South  Carolina ;  and 
for  that  reason  the  chance  of  finding  here  and  there  an  exc^ 
tionable  one  may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too,  there  are  more 
good  ones.  Opposition  may  have  been  more  formidable  in 
New  England,  as  it  embraced  a  hirger  portion  of  the  whole 
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His  party  and  his  opinions  are  sure  to  be  orthodox ;  heteiodoxj 
is  confined  to  his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federalists^ 
and  I  thought  I  saw  some  eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a  little, 
when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw 
his  sketches  rather  lightly,  when  he  looked  on  the  circle  round 
him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts  to  the  hi^ 
places  out  of  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
ad  annum  urbe  condita,  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  federal- 
ists in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that  renowned  empire !  He 
traced  the  flow  of  federal  blood  down  through  suooessive  ages 
and  centuries,  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the  American 
tories,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Oaro- 
linas  for  one  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  tories  he  followed 
it  to  the  federalists ;  and,  as  the  federal  party  was  broken  up^ 
and  liiere  was  no  possibility  of  transmitting  it  further  on  tUs 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has 
gone  off  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons  ci  descent^ 
into  the  ultras  of  France,  and  finally  become  extinguished,  like 
exploded  gas,  among  the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel !  This,  sir 
is  an  abstract  of  the  gentleman's  history  of  federalism.  I  am 
not  about  to  controvert  it  It  is  not,  at  present,  worth  the 
pains  of  refutation ;  because,  sir,  if  at  this  day  any  one  feels  the 
sin  of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience,  he  can  eaailj 
procure  remission.  He  may  even  obtam  an  indulgence,  if  he 
be  de»rous  of  repeaUng  the  same  transgression.  It  is  an  afbxt 
of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line  ci  patriodo  de- 
scent A  man  now-a-days  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  political 
parentage.  He  may  elect  his  own  &ther.  Federalist  or  not^ 
he  may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  &vored  stock,  and 
his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He  may  carry  back  his  pretensions 
just  as  &r  as  the  honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may 
make  himself  out  the  honorable  gentleman's  cousin,  and  prove, 
satisfactorily,  that  he  is  descended  fix)m  the  same  polidoal 
great-grand&ther.    All  this  is  allowable.    We  all  know  a  pro- 
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r,  bj  whidi  tibe  whole  Bmcx  junto  fsould,  ia  ona  Eoti 
oiQ  wuhed  ^'bite  ^m  tlieir  «ncient  iederxiLUm,  uad  c-ome  out, 
ever^^  oa&  ot'  them,  aH  original  democrat,  djred  m  tlie  wod  1 
Some  of  tkem  harG  iqtually  undetgoae  tlie  OfienitioD,  and  tbe/ 
say  il  ia  quite  ea^y.  The  oti^  tneoni^^ce  it  occi^otii^as 
tbey  tell  ua,  ia  a  digbt  tendency  4)f  ^e  blood  to  tbe  ^oe,  a 
soft  siiffu&ion,  which,  howev^,  is  v&j  irmment,  since  nodiitg 
h  said  by  those  whom  tbey  join,  calcukted  to  deepen  tbe  fe4 
on  the  cbeek,  but  a  pruJeiit  sileinoe  ol*9en  ed  in  regjird  to  nil 
tiie  pastn  Indeed,  sir,  isome  smiles  of  approbAiioii  Imv©  been 
Iwsiowed,  and  soma  cnimlis  of  comfort  iiave  ^dlen,  nt4,  a  tbou. 
luid  miles  from  the  door  of  tiie  llaitfurd  convention  il£ai£ 
And  if  the  autliorof  the  ojndmiince  of  178T  posjae^ed  lie  other 
requisite  qudificntionsj  there  is  no  ktiuwing^  notwithstanding  his 
federalism,  to  wh^it  heights  of  f:4vor  he  might  Dot  yet  attain. 

Mr,  President^  in  carrying  his  warfare,  siucb  as  it  h^  into 
New  England,  the  honorable  gentleman  a]l  doiig  prof*.»s*es  to 
be  actioc  on  the  ddensirc.  He  elecU  to  eonsiJer  nn'  n.^  hsv- 
iDg  assailed  iSouth  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he  oomes  forth 
only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her  de^se.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit 
that  I  made  any  attack  whatever  on  South  Garolioa  Nothing 
like  it  The  honorable  member,  m  his  first  speedi,  expnasb^ 
epmioDs,  in  r^ard  to  revenue  and  some  other  to{Hcs,  whkh  I 
beard  both  with  pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman 
I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  entertained  out  of  die 
government,  but  had  not  expected  to  find  them  advanced  in  if 
that  I  knew  there  were  persons  in  the  south  who  speak  of  oar 
Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  magnify  ita 
evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits;  that  the  honoiuble 
member  himself  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these  •  and 
1  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed, 
because  I  thought  their  obvious  tendency  was  to  encourage  feel- 
ings  of  disrespect  to  the  Union,  and  to  weaken  its  connection* 
This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  I  said  on  the  subject. 
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And  this  constitutes  the  attack  which  called  on  the  ohiyalry  of 
the  gentleman,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a  fo- 
ray among  the  party  pamphlets  and  party  proceedings  of  Mas- 
sachusetts !  if  he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or 
disrespect  of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it 
is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  had  assailed  the  character  of  the 
state,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  history 
or  her  conduct,  he  has  not  the  slightest  ground  for  any  such  as- 
sumption. I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations, 
to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent 
conventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner, 
and  only  expressed  my  regret  for  the  publication  Of  opinions, 
which  I  presumed  the  honorable  member  disapproved  as  mudi 
as  myself  Li  this,  it  seems  I  was  mistaken.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or  any 
opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-union  tendaicy,  which  on  all  or  any 
of  the  recent  occasions  has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift 
of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to  prove,  that,  in  divers  times 
and  manners,  sentiments  equally  liable  to  my  objection  have 
been  promulged  in  New  England.  And  one  would  suppose 
that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was  to  find 
a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  south,  were  it  not  for 
the  reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to 
load  these  his  own  chosen  precedents.  By  way  of  defending 
South  Carolina  from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an  attack  on  her, 
he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  and  then  de- 
nounces that  example  in  good  set  terms.  This  twofold  pur- 
pose, not  very  consistent,  with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  ex- 
hibited more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  He  re- 
ferred, for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  convention.  Did  he  do 
this  for  authority,  or  for  a  topic  of  reproach  ?  Apparently  for 
both,  for  he  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  £iult  with  the  mere 
&ct  of  holding  such  a  ccmvention,  and  considering  and  discuss- 
ing such  questions  as  he  supposes  were  then  and  there  discussed ; 
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but  what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  tJme  it  was 
Olid  the  circumstances  of  the  country  then  existing.  We 
in  «  war^  he  s&id,  and  the  ccuntry  needed  all  ouraad  ^  the  luad 
of  govemnient  required  to  te  atreagthened,  not  weakened  j  ud 
patriotism  should  have  postponed  such  proceed iogt  to  miotlMr 
day.  The  thing  itself,  then^  m  a  preoedisiit ;  the  time  and  njao- 
na-  of  it  onl^j  a  subject  of  censure. 

Now,  siTj  I  go  much  further,  on  thia  paint,  Uian  liio  b<m^fs- 
ble  member.  Supposing,  as  the  genUeman  septus  to  do,  thM 
the  Hartford  convention  assembled  for  an^  sudi  piirpose  &s 
breaking  up  the  Union,  because  thej  thought  tmeonstitntional 
laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on  that  subject^  or  to  ml 
cuhte  Ihe  mine  of  the  Union;  supposing  this  to  be  their  pur- 
pose, or  any  part  of  it^  then  1  say  the  meeting  itsself  was  dis- 
Joyal,  and  wbs  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether  held  in  Ume  of 
peaoe  or  time  of  war,  or  under  whatever  circumstances,  Thib 
material  que^ion  ts  the  object  Is  dissolution  the  <^eci  f  If 
it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make  it  a  more  or  less  i^ 
gravated  case,  but  cannot  afiect  the  prindple.  I  do  not  bold, 
therefore,  sur,  that  the  Hartford  convention  was  paidooaUe^ 
even  to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's  admiasioD,  if  its  objeeto 
were  really  such  as  have  been  imputed  to  it  Sir,  there  never 
was  a  time,  under  any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  Aa 
Hartford  convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could 
itself  one  moment  in  New  England,  if  assembled  for  anj  i 
purpose  as  the  gentleman  says  would  have  been  an  aUowable 
purpose.  To  hold  conventions  to  decide  constitutional  law! 
To  try  the  binding  validity  of  statutes  by  votes  m  a  conventioo! 
Sir,  the  Hartford  convention,  I  presume,  would  not  desire  tiat 
the  honorable  gentleman  should  be  their  defender  or  advocate, 
if  he  puts  their  case  upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant 
grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  to  find  with  these  re- 
cently promulgated  South  Carolina  opinions.     And  certainly 
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he  need  have  none ;  jfbr  his  own  sentiments,  as  now  advanced, 

and  advanced  on  reHoction,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  com- 
prehend them,  go  the  full  length  of  all  these  opinions,  I  pro- 
pose, sir,  to  say  something  on  these,  and  to  consider  how  fiur 
they  are  just  and  constitutional.  Before  doing  that,  however, 
let  me  observe  that  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character 
of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  for 
her  revolutionary  and  other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concur- 
rence. I  shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member 
goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of  distinguished  talent, 
or  distinguished  character.  South  Carolina  has  produced.  I 
daim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in  the  pride,  of  her  great 
names.  I  claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all,  the  Lau- 
renses,  the  Hutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the  Mari- 
ons, Americans  all,  whose  &me  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in 
by  state  lines,  than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  capable 
of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits.  In  their 
day  and  generation,  tiiey  served  and  Jionored  the  country,  and 
the  whole  country ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the 
whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the  gentleman  him- 
self bears — does  he  esteem  me  less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his 
patriotism,  or  sympathy  for  his  suflferings,  than  if'  his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts,  instead  of  South 
Carolina  1  Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a 
Carolina  name  so  bright,  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  bosom  ? 
No,  sir,  increased  gratification  and  delight,  rather.  I  thank 
(rod,  that,  if  I  am  gifl«d  with  littie  of  the  spirit  which  is  able 
to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  that 
other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down.  When  I  shall  be 
found,  sir,  in  my  place  here  in  the  senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer 
at  public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up  beyond  the  lit- 
tie  limits  of  my  own  state  or  neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for 
any  such  cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to  American 
talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  liberty  and 
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tbe  country ;  or^  if  I  i*€*  an  imooiQlllOKl  mdcfWiUMit  of  HeaTc^ 

if  I  Bee  extraordinary  capiicity  aod  TOttl«i^  in  anjr  sfm  of  tbe 
eoutb,  and  if^  moved  by  local  pirjodioo  or  gmigretied  by  siato 
jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  athatc  lh(^  tltiic  of  a  hti\r  from  his  jost 
character  and  just  fiirno,  in  ay  my  tongue  d^ave  to  the  nxif  of 
my  moutJal 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  reootleeUous ;  lot  rae  indulge  k 
refreshing  rcmembnuictfi  of  the  pmt  \  let  me  rojuind  yoii  ttai^ 
Iq  early  timc^  no  states  cherbhcd  greater  harmony,  both  of 
principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachujsetts  and  South  GarolinA. 
Would  to  God  that  harmony  might  ag^  return  \  Shoulder 
lio  shoulder  they  went  thn^ugh  the  revolution,  hand  in  haiid  they 
iiood  round  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  f<^t  hi^  o«ii 
great  arm  lean  on  them  for  support  Unkbd  feeling,  if  it  ex- 
jsta,  alieuatioUj  and  distrust  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to  such 
aoila^  of  talse  principles  since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds 
of  which  tlmt  same  great  arm  never  scattenxi* 

Mr,  Prti^ident^  I  shall  Qnter  on  no  encomium  upon  Maanehu- 
setts ;  she  needs  none*  There  she  ia.  Behold  her^  and  jadgi 
for  yourselves.  There  is  her  history  ;  tJie  world  knows  it  by 
heart,  llie  past^  at  leasts  is  secure.  There  is  Bostt^n,  and 
Concord^  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will 
remain  forc^^er.  The  bones  of  her  m\\%  filing  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence^  now  lie  mingled  wth  the  soil  of 
every  state  from  Now  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they 
will  lie  forever.  And,  sir^  where  American  liberty  raised  itai 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtiiretl  and  sustained, 
'there  it  still  lives,  \\\  the  istrcjigth  of  its  manhood  and  full  of 
ita  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  di^^union  shall  wound  it^  if 
pwrty  strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear  il,  If 
folly  and  madness^  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  neceaMury 
restrdintj  shall  succeed  in  separating  it  from  that  Unioii,  by 
which  alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  standi  in  the  end, 
by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its  in£mcy  was  rocked ;  it 
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will  ilaretoh  forth  itBarm  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  maj  sUII  re- 
tain over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it  will  &11  at 
last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  own 
glorj,  and  on  the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,'  by  lar 
the  most  grave  and  important  duty,  whidi  I  feel  to  be  devolved 
on  me  by  this  occasion.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  under 
which  we  are  here  assembled.  I  might  well  have  desired  that 
so  weighty  a  task  should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands. 
I  could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  execute  by  those 
whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  and  influence  to 
their  opinions,  such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it ;  and  I  shall  proceed 
to  state  my  own  sentiments,  without  challenging  for  them  any 
particular  regard,  with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  precision 
as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
interfere,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  this  government  trao^ 
scends  its  constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
its  laws. 

1  understand  him  to  maintiun  this  right,  as  a  right  existing 
under  the  constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it  on  the 
ground  of  extreme  necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent 
revolution. 

I  undei*stand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the 
states,  thus  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exer- 
cise of  power  by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of  Uie  extent  of  its 
powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ultimate  power  of 
judging  of  the  constitutional  extent  of  its  own  authority  is  not 
lodged  exclusively  in  the  general  government,  or  any  branch 


of  it;  but  that,  on  tJie  oDntratj,  tie  iCatea  tcwf  Imwfliirjr  d^ 
eUlc  for  llic*iiittclvi3a,  and  ejydk  stite  filT  iteelf,  m  birther,  in  a 
^v^  OMa,  the  ac^  of  the  general  gOTemiDeiit  tracseetids  im 
power, 

I  understand  him  t.^  in  H,t)4itt,if  the  exigency  of  the  (^ae,m 
the  Dpbion  tjf  any  sUita  goveciuiiiaiit,  require  it^  such  «t^te  gor^ 
emmeut  may,  by  iu  own  eovereiign  authority,  annul  fui  act  of 
the  general  goverumont  which  it  deems  plainly  and  ptilp^^jr 
uneonstitutjyniil* 

lliis  Is  \hQ  imni  of  what  I  understimd  ^m  him  to  be  tha 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  the  doclrtufi  ^hich  he  maiDtoiiu. 
1  propose  to  confer  it^  and  comparvt  it  with  the  consttUiti'^o. 
Allow  me  to  say,  m  a  prelimijiary  reuiark,  tliat  I  ccJl  thb  tha 
Sou  til  OiroUtja  dtxitrine  only  because  the  gentleman  himtK^lf  hss 
so  denoniuiated  it  I  do  uot  feel  at  liberty  to  say  th&t  Sooth 
Caroluia^  a^  a  state,  has  ever  advanced  these  scntimeiita  I 
hope  she  luva  not,  and  never  may.  ^fhat  a  great  majon^  of 
her  pef>ple  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  kws^  is  dotibtl^s  tni& 
That  a  majority,  k>mewbiit  leas  than  tliat  just  aientioned,  cciv 
ficientiously  believe  tliese  laws  xiuconstltutioiml,  may  prt>btblf 
alsct  1>o  true*  But  tliat  imy  majority  holds  to  the  right  of  dtroot 
state  Interference  at  smte  discretion,  the  right  of  DuHifyiag  mda 
of  congress  b}'  acta  of  st^ite  legislation,  m  moru  than  1  know^ 
and  wSvnt  1  sljall  be  sluw  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuiils  beaides  the  bonorabla  gontleiiuii 
who  do  mainf  un  tliese  opinions,  ia  quite  cert/iin»  I  recollect 
tlie  recent  expression  of  a  sentiment,  which  dittumfhtaueca  at^ 
liending  iti%  uttenuice  and  publication  ju»tity  u&  in  Buppo^rtg  ww 
H&l  unpremeditated*  ^  The  sovere^uly  of  the  stutAs — tit^ver  ta 
^  eontrolled,  construed,  or  decided  on,  hut  by  her  own  M^ 
Itigs  of  honoraljle  justice." 

Mr.  Ili&yae  here  robe  aud  a«iJ,  lL&t»  fvt  iLo  pufpvse  of  beinc 
clearly  understood,  he  would  state  that  his  propoMtion  was  in  the 
words  of  the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows : 
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''TliAt  tluB  iBsembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare^ 
that  it  viewB  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  a»  resulting 
from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the 
plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting  that  com- 
pact, as  no  farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants 
enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  pal- 
pable, and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the 
said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and 
are  in  duty  bound,  to  interpose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  them." 

Mr.  "Webster  resumed : 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  existence  of  the  res- 
olution which  the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and 
that  he  relies  on  it  as  his  authority.  I  know  the  soim^e,  too, 
from  which  it  is  understood  to  have  proceeded.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  have  much  respect  for  the  constitutional  opinions  of  Mr. 
Madison ;  they  would  weigh  greatly  with  me  always.  But  be- 
fore the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gentleman's 
proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  inter- 
pretation of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  vmderstood 
to  have  given  his  sanction.  As  the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is 
an  authority  for  him.  Possibly,  he  may  not  have  adopted  the 
right  (Construction.  That  resolution  declares,  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  dangerous  exercise  o/jHnoers  not  granted  by  the  general 
government,  the  states  may  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  evil  But  how  interpose,  and  what  does  this  declaration 
purport?  Does  it  mean  no  more  than  that  there  may  be  ex- 
treme cases,  in  which  the  people,  m  any  mode  of  assembling, 
may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves  from  a  tyranni- 
cal government  ?  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance  is 
not  only  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  America,  but  in  England, 
also.  Blackstone  admits  as  much  in  the  theory,  and  practice, 
too,  of  the  English  constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Car- 
olina doctrine,  do  not  deny  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose, 
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^myw  off  any  govemmeot  Tvhen  it  becomes  oppi^essiTe  and  m^ 
i»lerablei  mid  erect  a  better  In  its  ste^ti  We  iill  know-  that 
civil  instihitioBs  are  e^ublisbed  for  the  public  beoefit,,  and  that 
when  th&y  oease  to  answer  tb«  ends  of  their  exbtence  they  m»j 
be  chaijged  But  I  do  not  imderstund  the  doetrme  novr  ooo- 
tended  for  to  be  that^  whl<?h,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  nuty 
cmU  the  right  of  revolution,  I  iioderstand  the  gentleman  to 
maintain^  that,  without  revolution^  withotit  civil  oommotico, 
without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  suppoaed  abuse  and  tT»iisgre»- 
si  on  of  the  powers  of  the  general  goy^nment  lies  id  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  state  govemmciits. 


Mr.  HAjne  h«rQ  TQ»^  :  He  dtd  nnt  c(»til«Qtl,  lii^  eaid,  for  tJiem^rft 
right  of  rfi volution,  but  fur  the  right  of  o^mfttitutiQn&l  rti4i4t«ne« 
What  he  mnintaiudd  wiu^,  that  in  case  of  a  plulti,  p&lpable  vioUtloa 
of  th*  conatitutititi  by  the  general  goTerDuieut,  a  «tate  may  int-sr- 
pt>»e ;  and  tliat  thia  ijjt*rposition  1$  oonstttuticitiaL 

Mr.  Wehflter  resumed  i 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find 
tbat  1  did  not  misunderstand  hini.  What  \m  contends  for  i% 
tlsat  it  is  constitiitional  to  Lnterrupt  the  administration  of  tbo 
QGtiBtitiiUon  it:^lt^  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  chosen  and 
awtmi  to  administer  it^  by  the  direct  interference^  in  form  of  kw, 
of  tlie  Btatess,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  Tbe  inhe- 
rent right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  goternment  I  do  not 
deny;  and  they  have  another  right^  and  that  is,  Ut  resist  UDCOik 
stitutional  hiws,  without  overtunjing  the  govemmeiiL  It  h  no 
doctrine  of  mine  that  unoonstitntional  lawa  bind  Lhe  pejople. 
The  great  question  is,  Whose  prerogative  ia  it  to  deddo  on  the 
oonstituLlonnlity  or  uuconstitutionalily  of  the  laws  ?  On  that, 
the  main  dt^bat*;  hinges.  The  propoisition,  that,  in  case  of  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  (^institution  by  oougress  the  stat<s9 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law  of 
congress,  is  the  propossition  of  the  gentleman.    I  do  not  adzmi 
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it    If  the  gentleman  had  intended  no  more  than  to  aasert  the 
right  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause,  he  would  have  said  only 
what  all  agree  to.    But  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  can  be  % 
middle  course,  between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regokri  j 
pronounced  constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  reslstaDoe, 
which  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.     I  say,  the  right 
of  a  state  to  annul  a  law  of  congress  cannot  be  maintained,  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppres* 
sion  ;  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  ground  of  revolution.     I  admit 
that  there  is  an  ultimate  violent  remedy,  above  the  constitution 
and  in  defiance  of  the  constitution,  which  may  be  resorted  to 
when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.     But  I  do  not  admit,  that, 
under  the  constitution  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any 
mode  in  which  a  state  government,  as  a  member  of  the  Umon, 
can  interfere  and  stop  the  pr(^ess  of  the  general  government^ 
by  force  of  her  own  laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  this  government 
and  the  source  of  its  power.     Whose  agent  is  itf    Is  it  the 
creature  of  the  state  legislatures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people! 
If  the  government  of  the  United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  state 
governments,  then  they  may  control  it,  provided  they  can  agree 
in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  be  the  agent  of  the  people, 
then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify,  or  re> 
form  it     It  is  observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  ndiidi 
the  honorable  gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  not  only  that  this  general  government  is  the  ere** 
ture  of  the  states,  but  that  it  is  the  creature  of  eadi  of  the 
states  severally,  so  that  each  may  assert  the  power  for  itsdf  of 
determining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of  its  authority. 
It  is  the  servant  of  four-and-twenty  masters,  of  different  wills 
and  different  purposes,  and  yet  bound  to  obey  alL    This  absurd- 
ity (for  it  seems  no  less)  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  tiie 
origin  of  this  government  and  its  true  character.     It  is,  sir,  the 
people's  oonstitution,  the  people's  govelrnment,  made  for  the 
VOL.  II.  Q  25 


peofila^  m^hyUm  people^  «Dd 
Unpeople  of  te  United  Stitwl 
tntioD  shall  be  the  sapreme  law.  We  nml 
prqpoaitiooy  or  duputo  the  ulhudLj^  The  i 
tMoably,  80¥eIeigl^  ao  fiur  as  dwir  aoveraii^  k  D^ 
thiaaopreinelaw.  Bat  the  atate  l^Matiiii«i  —  poiilioBl  bodii% 
however  aoverdgn,  are  yet  not  auf  ewign  anr  the  peopiei  8a 
jfar  aa  the  pec^le  have  given  power  to  the  ganenl  flnmamiiiaii 
ao  ihr  the  grant  ia  unqueatkiiaUy  good|  and  the  govenuMil 
lioldaofthepec^le,  and  not  of  the  atate  gownmfiKfei.  We»a 
aU  ageote  of  the  aame  aopreme  power,  tihe  people.  Hie  g» 
end  govemmeDt  and  the  atate  govenwneaaa  derive  thefaraoAa^ 
ity  from  the  aame  aooroe.  Neither  oan,  in  idetion  to  tkeotho^ 
be  called  primaiy ,  though  one  ia  definite  and  reatriefced,  and  At 
other  general  and  readuary.  Tbe  national  goverameot  poa- 
aoBBoo  those  powers  whkh  it  can  be  abown  the  pec^le  have  ecii' 
ferred  on  it»  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  tiie  state 
governments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  &r  as  the  people 
have  restrained  state  sovereignty,  by  the  expression  of  their  wifl, 
in  the  constitution  oi  the  United  States,  so  fiur,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, state  sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  ooo- 
tend  that  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  controlled  fiuther.  The  senti- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred  propounds  that  state  sovereign^ 
is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  ^  feeling  of  justiee ;  ^  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all,  for  one  who  is  to  fi^ow 
his  own  feelings,  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men 
may  think  this  ought  to  be,  the  &ct  is,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  chosen  to  impose  control  on  state  aovereign- 
tiea.  There  are  those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left 
without  restraint ;  but  the  constitution  has  ordered  the  matter 
di&rently.  To  make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exerciae  of  aover- 
dgnty ;  but  the  constitution  declares  that  no  state  shall  make 
war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of  sovereign  power ; 
but  no  state  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money.     Again,  the  constitu- 
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tion  says  tihat  no  sovereign  state  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to 
make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a 
control  on  the  state  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as 
of  the  other  states,  which  does  not  arise  "  from  her  own  feelings 
of  honorable  justice.''  Such  an  opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies  which  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  to  which  I  refer  again,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  more  fully  what  is  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doctrine,  which  the 
honorable  member  has  now  stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain. 
In  one  of  them  I  find  it  resolved,  that  ^  the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  others,  is  contrary  to  the  meaning  and  inten- 
tion of  the  federal  compact ;  and,  as  such,  a  dangerous,  palpable, 
and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  by  a  determined  majority, 
wielding  the  general  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  dele- 
gated powers,  as  calls  upon  the  states  which  compose  the  sufiler- 
ing  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  to  exercise  the  powers 
which,  as  sovereigns,  necessarily  devolve  upon  them,  when  their 
compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the  tariff  of  1828,  and 
every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one  branch  of  industry 
at  the  expense  of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  palpable,  and 
deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as  calls  upon  the  states,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This 
denunciation,  Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to  observe,  includes 
our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well  as  others ;  because  that  was  es- 
tablished to  promote  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton, to  the  manifest  and  admitted  mjury  of  the  Calcutta  cotton 
trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all  the  qualifications  are  here  re- 
hearsed and  chai^ged  upon  the  tarifi^  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  gentieman's  proposition.  The  tariff  is  a  usur- 
pation ;  it  is  a  dangerous  usurpation ;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpa- 


tioa;  il  k  a  delibente  iMnpHioB.  bkaMharj 
ihmCbn,  as  oilk  upon  the  iMw  to  «nv^ 
ferenoew'  Here  b  a  case,  then,  within  Ihagentfaman'a] 
and  all  hbqualifknikinii of  hto |«incipli«i  bisaoMeAri 
Hie  ooDstitutioQ  is  plainlj,  dangeraody,  pa^iaUy,  and  i 
ately  violated;  and  the  rtatea  nuMfe  interpoaa  their  aim i 
ity  to  arreet  the  law.  Let  ns  nppoaa  the  alato  of  Soolfc 
GMtdina  to  express  thb  same  oj^aakKkf  taj  the  voiea  otlm 
kgialatiire.  That  would  be  veiy  fanpoaiDg;  bnt  what  Am  t 
Is  the  voice  of  one  state  oonduBTet  Itaoh^ipena  tl«t|aftlhi 
very  moment  when  South  GaroUna  Eeaolves  that  the  tariflflaN 
are  uneonstitalional,  Pennsylvania  and  Kentnoky  lesolveene^f 
the  reverse.  7%«y  hold  those  laws  to  he  both  hi^y  prap* 
and  strictly  consdtutionaL  And  now,  ar,  how  does  tha  hoB^ 
able  member  propose  to  deal  with  this  oaset  How  doss  hi 
relieve  us  from  this  difficulty,  upon  any  jninoiple  of  hiat  His 
construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he  propose  to  get  m 
out? 

In  Carolina,  the  tarifT  b  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpatioD; 
OaroIiDa,  therefore,  may  nullify  it,  and  refuse  to  pay  the  dntiea 
In  Pennsylvania,  it  b  both  clearly  constituti<H)al  and  hig^y  ex- 
pedient ;  and  there  the  duties  are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  welirs 
under  a  government  of  uniform  lavrs,  and  under  a  constitution^ 
too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  lu^ppens^  that  all 
duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  states.  Does  not  this  approach 
absardity  ? 

If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions,  independent 
of  either  of  the  states,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  aandt 
Are  we  not  thrown  back  again,  precisely,  upon  the  old  confed- 
eration 1 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four-and-twenty  interpreters 
of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself 
and  none  with  authority  to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  consti- 
tutional law  the  only  bond  of  their  union !     What  is  such  a 
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state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  pleasure,  or,  to 
use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling  ?  And  tiiat 
feeling,  too,  not  the  feeling  of  .the  people,  who  established  the 
constitution,  but  the  feeling  of  the  state  governments. 

In  another  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses,  having  premised 
that  the  crisis  requires  ^  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  pas- 
sion," an  attitude  of  open  re^stance  to  l^e  laws  of  the  Union  is 
advised.  Open  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is  the  constitutional 
remedy,  the  conservative  power  of  the  state,  which  the  South 
Carolina  doctrines  teadi  for  the  redress  of  political  evils,  real 
or  imaginary.  And  its  authors  further  say,  that,  appealing  with 
confidence  to  the  constitution  itself,  to  justify  their  opinions, 
they  cannot  consent  to  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice. In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  assuming  an  attitude  of 
open  resistance  in  &vor  of  liberty.  But  what  sort  of  liberty  1 
Hie  liberty  of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defiance  of 
the  opinions  of  all  others ;  the  liberty  of  judging  and  of  deci- 
ding exclusively  themselves,  in  a  matter  in  which  others  have 
as  much  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they ;  the  liberty  of  pla- 
cing their  own  opinions  above  the  judgment  of  all  others,  above 
tJie  laws,  and  above  the  constitution.  This  is  their  liberty,  and 
this  is  the  fiur  result  of  the  proposition  contended  for  by  the 
honorable  gentleman.  Or,  it  may  be  more  properly  said,  it 
is  identical  with  it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it 

In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  fi^owing :  **  Previously 
to  our  revoluticm,  when  the  arm  of  oppression  was  stretdied 
over  New  England,  where  did  our  northern  brethren  meet  with 
a  braver  sympathy  than  that  which  sprung  from  the  bosoms 
of  Carolinians?  We  had  no  extortion,  no  oppression,  no  col- 
lision with  the  king's  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring- 
ing up,  in  envious  rivalry  of  England !  ^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.    South  Carolina  no  col- 
lision with  the  king's  ministers  in  1775  !    No  extortion !    No . 
oppression!     But,  sir,  it  Is  also  most  significant  language. 


Does  aiij  man  doubt  tbs  pinpoM  Ar  vUoh  k  «H  pHMi  t 
Gn  ny  one  &&  to  aee  tliit  it  ««  ilMgiHJ  to  lain  In  Ihi 
readef's  mind  the  questioQ, iriMther, «l  fUt  Itfwa  Hut  bti 
aay,  in  1 828— South  Oarolina  has  mxj  edDfakm  with  tka  k^ 
mintsteni  any  oppreaiion,  or  eitortion,  to  ftar  from  Ai^^andl 
whether,  in  ahorti  England  ia  not  aa  natmaDy  llie  ftioii  cf 
South  CSarollna  aa  New  England,  wi&  har  naTigation  faftaN* 
springing  up  in  envious  rivahy  ofWngiandt 

Is  it  not  stxange,  sir,  that  an  intelUgent  man  in  Soolh  Oat- 
lina,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to  provethat^  in  ITTS^Ikaa 
was  no  liostility,  no  oanse  of  war,  between  South  GudhiaaBl 
Englandl  llttt  dbe  bad  no  ocoaAxi,  in  reftnooe  to  har  •«■ 
interest,  or  fiom  a  regard  to  bar  own  welftie,  to  taka  itf  aiaa 
in  the  revolutionary  oontestt  Cm  any  one  aooount  fiir  As 
expression  of  sudi  strange  sentimental  and  Uieir  drailatioB 
through  the  state,  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  olject  to  be 
what  I  have  already  intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  th^ 
had  no  ^collision'"  (mark  the  expreadon)  with  the  ministeriof 
King  Geoige  the  Third,  in  1775,  what  collision  have  they,  in 
1828,  with  the  ministers  of  King  George  the  Fourth!  Wfart 
is  there  now  in  the  existing  state  of  things,  to  separate  Ouo- 
lina  fix>m  Old,  more,  or  rather,  than  from  New  England  1 

Resolutions,  sir,  have  been  recently  passed  by  the  legislatars 
of  South  Carolina.  I  need  not  refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  fiv^ 
ther  than  the  honorable  gentleman  himself  has  gone,  and  I  hope 
not  so  fiu*.  I  content  myself^  therefore,  with  debating  the  mat- 
ter with  him. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this  subject  is, 
that  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  has  New  l<^g1mH^ 
or  any  state  in  New  England,  or  any  respectable  body  of 
persons  in  New  England,  or  any  public  man  of  atanding 
in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doctrine  as  this  Garollna 
doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  find  none,  to  sup- 
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port  his  own  opnnions  by  New  England  authority.  New  £d- 
gland  has  studied  the  oonstitution  in  other  schools,  and  under 
other  teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other  regards,  and 
deems  more  highly  and  reverently  both  of  its  just  authority 
and  its  utility  and  excellence.  The  history  of  her  legislative 
proceedings  may  be  traced.  The  ephemeral  effusions  of  tem- 
porary  bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  of  the  occasioiiy 
may  be  hunted  up ;  they  have  been  hunted  up.  The  opinions 
and  votes  of  her  publio  men,  iii  and  out  of  congress,  may  be 
explored.  It  will  all  be  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine  can  de- 
rive from  her  neither  countenance  nor  support  She  rejeots  it 
now ;  she  always  did  reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses^ 
she  always  will  reject  it  The  honorable  member  has  referred 
to  expressions  on  the  subject  of  the  embargo  law,  made  in  this 
plaoe,by  an  honorable  and  venerable  gentleman,  (Mr.  Hillhouse,) 
now  &voring  us  with  his  presence.  He  quotes  that  distin- 
guished senator  as  saying,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  embargo 
law  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  therefore,  in  his  opinioD,  the 
people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it  That,  sir,  is  perfectly  con- 
stitutionallanguage.  An  unconstitutional  law  is  not  binding ; 
but  then  it  does  not  rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  law  of  a  state 
legislature  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  congress  be  or  be  not 
constitutional  An  unconstitutional  act  of  congress  would  not 
bind  the  people  of  this  district,  although  they  have  no  legis- 
lature to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
constitutional  law  of  congress  does  bind  the  citizens  of  every 
state,  although  all  their  legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul 
it  by  act  or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  senator  is 
fl  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  prineiples  and  enlarged  knowl- 
edge ;  a  statesman  practiced  and  experienced,  bred  in  the  com- 
pany of  Washington,  and  holding  just  views  upon  the  nature 
of  our  governments.  He  believed  the  embargo  unconstitu- 
tional, and  BO  did  others ;  but  what  then  1    Who  did  he  sup- 


poievM  to  decide  tbatqoMtMMt    Ik  M|» 
GMiddynot    No aiioh MDtinMBfc em enped Me Ppa 

Lei  m  Mow  up,  air,  due  New  l^ii^fad  onpoiitian  te  At 
enibeigobwe;  let  us  trace  it»  till  we  aeoetp  the  prinhi|ilewti# 
eoQtn^ed  and  governed  New  Eq^aod  tlnom^ioat  the  wholt 
coune  of  that  oppoeitioD.  We  jhall  thw  aee  wbat  ttoBariHf 
theie  w  between  Uie  New  ED^laiid  adbool  of  oonatitiitMad  0^ 
kxM^  and  thb  modem  GeynolinaacbooL  ISie  gentleaMn^  I  thiai^ 
read  a  petitioa  from  some  siug&e  individnal  addraand  to  tka  !»• 
gMatuie  of  Mawachiwettg^aawrtii^  tiieOMoBnadoctrina;  liail 
ii^  Oe  riglbt  of  state  iDteifei»u)e  to  arrest  the  bws  of  tlia  llnfa^ 
The  ftte  of  Oat  petition  ^lows  tfae  aentimeiit  of  tba  lagttb/ban^ 
U  met  DO  &Yor.  The  opiniona  of  Muswachnsotta  wen  odHr 
wise,  lliey  had  been  expressed  in  1798^  in  answer  to  diana»* 
lutioDS  of  Viiginia,  and  she  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  beni 
them  to  the  times.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  c^^proanod,  aa  Aa 
felt  herself  to  be,  ^  still  held  &st  her  integrity  to  the  Union. 
Hie  gentieman  may  find  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of 
dissatis&otion  with  the  measures  of  government,  and  great  and 
deep  dislike  to  the  embai^o ;  all  this  makes  the  case  so  much 
the  stronger  for  her ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  this  dissadafiictiaD 
and  dislike,  she  claimed  no  right,  still,  to  sever  asund^  the 
bonds  of  the  Union.  There  was  heat,  and  there  was  anger  in 
her  political  feeling.  Be  it  so ;  her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not^ 
nevertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the  government.  The 
gentieman  labors  to  prove  that  she  disliked  the  embargo  as  much 
as  South  Carolina  dislikes  the  torif!^  and  expressed  her  dialike  aa 
strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  propose  the  Carolina  remedy  t 
did  she  threaten  to  interfere,  by  state  authority,  to  annul  the 
kws  of  the  Union  1  That  is  the  question  for  the  gentlenuui'a 
ocMQsideration  1 

No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  New  En* 
gland  consdentiously  believed  the  embai^  law  of  1807  unoon- 
stitutional ;  as  conscientiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  a£  South 
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Oarolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tarifE  They  reasoned  thus: 
Congress  has  power  to  regulate  commerce;  but  here  is  a  law, 
they  said,  stopping  all  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely. 
The  law  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in  point  of  time, 
and  must  of  course  continue  until  it  shall  be  repealed  by  some 
other  law.  It  is  as  perpetual,  therefore,  as  the  law  against  trea- 
son or  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  commerce,  or  destroy- 
ing it  ?  Is  it  guiding,  controlling,  giving  the  rule  to  commerce, 
as  a  subsisting  thing,  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  altogether? 
Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  majority  in  New  England 
deemed  this  law  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The  very  case 
required  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  state  interference  had  then 
arisen.  Massachusetts  believed  this  law  to  be  "  a  deliberate, 
palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power  not  granted  by  the 
constitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it  was  long  continued ; 
palpable  she  thought  it,  as  no  words  in  the  constitution  gave 
the  power,  and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion  most  violent, 
raised  it ;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it  threatened  utter  ruin  to  her 
most  important  interests.  Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case. 
How  did  Massachusetts  deal  with  if?  It  was,  as  she  thought, 
a  plain,  manifest,  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  it 
brought  ruin  to  her  doors.  Thousands  of  fiimilies,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  individuals,  were  beggared  by  it  While 
she  saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt  also,  that,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  national  policy,  it  was  perfectly  futile ;  that  the  country 
was  no  way  benefitted  by  that  which  caused  so  much  individual 
distress ;  that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  production  of  evil, 
and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  ourselvea  In  such  a  case,  under 
such  circumstances,  how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself? 
Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she  memorialized,  she  addressed  herself 
to  the  general  government,  not  exactly  **  with  the  concentrated 
enci^y  of  passion,"  but  with  her  own  strong  sense,  and  the  en- 
ergy of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did  ^lot  interpose  the  arm 
of  her  own  power  to  arrest  the  law,  and  break  the  embargo. 
VOL.  n.  Q* 
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Ti»  ftiMii  it  Her  principles  Ikhjuij  her  to  two  tliii^;  trad 
she  ftiUow^d  tier  principles,  lead  where  they  might.  First,  to 
fiobniit  to  every  constitutional  law  of  congress,  and  secf^dljr, 
if  the  constitutional  vaiidify  ttf  the  law  be  doubted,  to  refer  that 
qu^tioa  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tribunals.  The  first  pria^— 
dple  k  vain  and  inefTectual  without  the  secoud.  A  maJoH^^^ 
of  us  in  New  England  believed  the  embargo  law  uncoosttti^ 
tioual ;  but  the  great  que^^ion  wa^^  and  always  will  be  in  sudi 
CBBHHA,  Who  is  to  decide  this  t  Who  is  to  judge  between  the 
people  and  the  government  1  And^  sir,  it  is  quite  plain,  that 
the  conttitutiou  of  the  United  Stute*i  confers  on  the  govenwneal 
itself,  to  be  exercised  by  its  appropriate  department,  and  under 
its  own  responsibilitr  to  the  people^  tliia  power  of  deciding  ul- 
timt4U4y  and  conclusively  upon  the  just  oxtojjt  of  its  own  au- 
thority. If  this  had  not  been  done,  wo  should  not  have  ad^ 
vonced  a  single  step  beyund  the  old  eonfedenition. 

Being  fully  of  opinbn  that  tlie  embargo  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional, tlie  people  of  Now  England  were  yet  equally  clear  in 
the  opinion — it  -wm  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — that  tlw 
question,  after  all^  must  be  decided  by  tlw  judicial  tribunak  of 
the  United  States*  Before  these  tribunal  thci-efore,  they 
brought  the  question »  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they 
had  given  bonds  to  millions  in  amount^  and  which  were  alleged 
to  be  forfeited*  They  suffered  tiie  bonds  to  be  sued,  and  ihm 
raised  th,e  question.  In  the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  dia^ 
putes,  they  went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and  so!- 
emn  argiunent ;  and  he  who  espoused  their  cause,  and  stood  qi 
fijir  them  against  the  validity  of  the  embargo  acc^  was  none 
other  ttmn  that  greiit  man,  of  whom  the  gentleman  has  madd 
honomble  racnttun,  Samuel  Dexter  He  was  then,  sir,  in  the 
jyllnes*  of  his  knowledge,  and  tlte  maturity  of  his  strength. 
He  had  retired  from  long  and  distinguished  public  service  hei^ 
to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional  duties,  carrying  with  him 
all  that  enlargement  and  expansion,  all  the  new  strength  and 
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force,  whidi  an  aoquaintance  with  the  more  general  subjects 
discussed  in  the  national  councils  is  capable  of  adding  to  pro- 
fessional attainment,  in  a  mind  of  true  greatness  and  compre- 
hension. He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He 
had  studied  the  constitution,  when  he  filled  public  station,  that 
he  might  defend  it;  he  had  examined  its  principles  that  he 
might  maintain  them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much 
as  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general  government  and  to 
the  union  of  the  states.  His  feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in 
that  direction.  A  question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was,  of 
all  subjects,  that  one  which  was  best  suited  to  his  talents  and 
learning.  Aloof  from  technicality,  and  unfettered  by  artificial 
rule,  such  a  question  gave  opportunity  for  that  deep  and  clear 
analysis,  that  mighty  grasp  of  principle,  which  so  much  distin* 
guished  his  higher  efforts.  His  very  statement  was  argument; 
his  Inference  seemed  demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his 
own  conviction  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One  was  con- 
vinced, and  believed,  and  assented,  because  it  was  gratifying, 
delightful,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  believe,  in  imison  with  an  in- 
tellect of  such  evident  superiority. 

Mr.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him,  argued  the 
New  England  cause.  He  put  into  his  efK)rt  his  whole  heart,  as 
well  as  all  the  powers  of  his  understanding;  for  he  had  avowed, 
in  the  most  public  manner,  his  entire  concurrence  with  his  neigh- 
bors on  the  point  in  dispute.  He  argued  the  cause ;  it  was 
lost,  and  New  England  submitted.  The  established  tribunals 
pronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and  New  England  acquiesced. 
Now,  sir,  is  not  this  the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  1  According  to  him,  instead 
of  referring  to  Hie  judicial  tribunals,  we  should  have  broken  up 
the  embargo  by  laws  of  our  own ;  we  should  have  repealed  it, 
quoad  New  England ;  for  we  had  a  strong,  palpable,  and  op- 
pressive case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  embargo  unconstitutional ; 
but  still  that  was  matter  of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide  iti 
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We  tlumght  it  ft  clear  case ;  but,  nevtertliel^ftr  wb  did  BM  t^ 
t-hc  irtw  into  oiir  own  liands,  bc^oftuse  we  did  not  wish  to  bfk^^ 
nbout  a  re^'obtion,  nor  to  break  i3p  the  Union  ^  ^r  I  mahibd^l 
that  btdweeu  submission  to  the  decision  of  the  constituted  tii 
litinnla^  and  revolution,  or  disumon,  there  is  no  middle  ground; 
there  is  no  ambigous  condition,  half  allegiance  and  half  rchci 
31on*  And,  sir,  how  futile^  how  very  futile  it  is,  to  admit  the 
right  of  itate  interference,  and  then  attempt  to  save  it  from  the 
diinacteT  of  unlawful  reiistance,  by  adding  tenni*  of  qualifioatloa 
to  the  causoj!  and  oeoi^ons,  leaving  all  theee  qualificatttm^  like 
liie  caae  itself  in  the  discretion  of  the  state  govemmenta  It 
must  be  a  clear  case^  it  is  said,  a  deliberate  case^  a  p»Ipabl« 
ouBe,  a  dangerous  c^ase.  But  then  the  state  vs  ^U  left  at  lih- 
erty  to  decide  for  herself  what  i§  cJear,  what  is  detiberatcw  what 
is  palpable,  what  ia  dangerous.  Do  adjective*  a!id  epitb^ 
avail  anything?  Sir,  the  human  mind  is  so  e«>nstitutt^,  thtil 
the  merits  of  both  eidea  of  a  controversy  appear  very  cleof; 
and  very  palpable,  to  those  who  respectively  espouse  them ; 
and  both  sides  nsuaily  grow  clearer  as  the  controversy  advane«Sk 
South  Camlinit  seea  unconstitutionality  in  the  tariff;  she  rnstn 
oppression  there^  also,  and  she  sees  danger*  Petmsylvinia, 
with  a  vision  not  loss  sharp,  loolvs  at  the  same  tariff^  and  se«a 
no  such  thing  in  it ;  she  sees  it  all  eonstitntional,  all  uscfij],  ail 
safe,  llie  fiiiih  of  South  Carolina  is  strengthed  by  oppoddoo, 
and  she  now  not  only  sec:^  but  resoipet^  that  the  tariff  is  pilpii- 
bly  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  dangerous  j  but  Penmijl- 
vania,  not  to  be  behind  her  neighbors,  and  equally  willing  10 
strengtlien  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  asseveration^  rr^m^ 
also,  and  gives  to  every  warm  affirmative  of  South  Carolina, 
a  plain^  downright^  Pennsylvania  negativo.  South  Carolina,  10 
ihotfw  the  itrength  and  imity  of  lier  opinion,  brings  her  &i»^iii- 
bly  tt^  fl  iT*i!ini!'^!M'.  ^v't'-'ir'  -^pn'-^n  v*^!'^»- ;  T'r^rn^"''vr^r".-i,  rv^*  to 
be  outdone  in  this  respect  any  more  than  in  others,  reduces  hsr 
dissentient  fraction  to  a  single  vote.     Now,  sir,  again,  I  aak  tlN 
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gootloman,  What  is  to  be  done?  Aretliese  states  both rlg^l 
Ib  he  bound  to  consider  them  both  right  ?  If  not»  which  is  in 
the  wrong?  or  rather,  which  has  the  best  right  to  decide? 
And  if  he,  and  if  I,  are  not  to  know  what  the  constitution  means^ 
and  what  it  is,  till  those  two  state  legislatures,  and  the  twenty- 
two  others,  shall  agree  in  its  construction,  what  have  we  sworn 
to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintain  it !  I  was  forcibly  struck, 
sir,  with  one  reflection,  as  the  gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech. 
He  quoted  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions,  to  prove  that  a  state 
maj  interfere,  m  a  case  of  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
ezerdse  of  a  power  not  granted.  The  honorable  member  sup- 
poses the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of  power;  and  that 
consequentl J  a  case  has  arisen  in  which  the  state  may,  if  it  see 
fit)  interfere  by  its  own  law.  Now  it  so  happens,  nevertheless^ 
that  Mr.  Madison  deems  this  same  tariff  law  quite  consdtu- 
tionaL  Instead  of  a  dear  and  palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his 
judgment,  no  violation  at  alL  So  that,  while  they  use  his  au- 
thority for  a  hypothetical  case,  they  reject  it  in  the  very  case 
before  them.  All  this,  sir,  shows  the  inherent  futility,  I  had 
almost  said  a  stronger  word,  of  conceding  this  power  of'mter- 
ferenoe  to  the  states,  and  then  attempting  to  secure  it  fiom 
abuse  by  imposing  qualifications  of  which  the  states  them- 
selves are  to  judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  the 
laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion  and  beyond  the 
control  of  the  states ;  or  else  we  have  no  constitution  of  gen- 
eral government,  and  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  shr,  that  if  the  gentieman's  doctrine  had 
been  received  and  acted  upon  in  New  England,  in  the  times  of 
the  embargo  and  non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very  likely  have  gone 
to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into  dust  No  stronger  case  can  ever 
arise  than  existed  under  those  laws ;  no  states  can  ever  enter 
tain  a  deaoer  conviction  than  the  New  England  states  then 
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of  her  own  opiuion  of  its  unoonstitutioDality,  however  clear  and 
palpable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  congress, 
60  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself  by  her  own  legislatiYe 
power. 

I  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  Whence  is  this  supposed  right  of 
the  states  derived  1  Where  do  they  find  the  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  laws  of  the  Union  ?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion  founded  in  a  total 
misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin  of  this  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it  to  be 
a  popular  government,  erected  by  the  people ;  those  who  ad- 
minister it,  responsible  to  the  people ;  and  itself  capable  of  be- 
ing amended  and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly  emanating  fix>m  the 
people,  as  the  state  governments.  It  is  created  for  one  pur- 
pose ;  the  state  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  pow- 
ers ;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  of  congress,  than  with  congress 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  admin- 
ister a  constitution  emanating  immediately  from  the  people,  and 
trusted  by  them  to  our  administration.  It  is  not  the  creature 
of  the  state  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the  argument, 
that  certain  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  are  necessary  to  fill  our 
seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  state  pow- 
ers, a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  It  is  a  duty  which 
the  people,  by  the  constitution  itself,  have  imposed  on  the  state 
legislatures ;  and  which  they  might  have  left  to  be  performed 
elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit  So  they  have  left  the  choice  of 
president  with  electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  afiect  the  propo- 
sition that  this  whole  government,  president,  senate,  and  house 
of  representatives,  is  a  popular  government  It  leaves  it  still 
all  its  popular  character.  The  governor  of  the  state  (in  some 
of  the  states)  is  chosen,  not  directly  by  the  people,  but  by  those 
who  are  chosen  by  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing, 
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among  olh^r  ^titles,  that  of  olrctin^a;  ft  gDvivnor*  h  tbd  go^^ 
emiuent  of  the  stiih\  on  liiiit  ^locouflt,  tiot  ii  popular 
inent?  This  govern ment^  eir,  ie  Uie  mdependenl; 
of  the  popular  will  It  is  not  the  erieature  of  state  legislilifrtf  ^ 
nay,  inore-j  if  the  whole  tnith  must  be  told,  ihe  peopl«  brm^ 
it  Into  existences  established  it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  il, 
for  the  very  purptisn?,  amongi^t  others,  of  impoamg  e«iiri»in  al« 
utary  restrainta  on  state  sovereignties  Tbd  i^tes  caiutoi  no* 
make  war ;  they  cannot  contract  alliancea }  they  cannot  mike, 
eac?h  for  itself,  separate  reguJationa  of  commerce;  tliey  cannol 
lay  imposts;  they  cannot  coin  moneyi  If  tbis  oonstiiu^an, 
sir,  be  the  treat  iii'e  of  stMc  l^slatures^  it  niust  he  adfoitted 
that  it  has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  voLitioti  of  il* 
ereatora. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  government  Ther  gave 
it  a  constttutton,  and  in  that  constitution  tliey  have  enumerated 
tlje  poweris  whieh  they  bestow  on  it  ITiey  liave  nmde  it  ft 
limited  government  They  have  defined  its  atitborlty.  Tbey 
bttve  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  as  ure  granted ; 
and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  ta  tbe  states  or  the 
jie^iple.  But,  !^ir,  they  have  not  stopped  here*  If  they  had, 
they  wonld  hxive  aerompHshed  but  half  their  work.  No  defi- 
nition can  be  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  possibiUty  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  so  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uuoertainty.  Who,  tkn, 
shall  eonj^true  this  grant  of  tlie  people  ?  Who  shall  mterpret 
their  will,  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubtful  t 
With  whom  do  they  repose  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on 
the  powers  of  the  government !  Sir,  they  have  settled  alJ  thw 
in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it  witli  the  govomment 
itself,  in  its  appropriate  branch^.  Sir,  the  very  chief  ejid,  the 
main  design,  for  which  the  whole  oonstitution  was  framed  awl 
adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that  should  not  be 
obliged  to  act  through  state  agency,  or  depend  on  state  opinion 
and  state  discretion.    The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that 
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kind  of  govemmeDt  under  the  oonfederaoy.  Under  that  flj«- 
tem,  the  legal  action,  the  application  of  law  to  indiyiduals,  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  states.  Congress  could  only  recom- 
mend ;  their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force,  till  the  states  had 
adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition  still  1 
Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  state  discretion  and  state  construc- 
tion 1  Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintam 
the  constitution  under  which  we  sit 

But,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  ccmstitutioii 
itself  a  proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions 
of  constitutional  law.  There  are  in  the  constitution  grants  of 
powers  to  congress,  and  restrictions  on  those  powers.  There 
are,  also,  prohibitions  on  the  states.  Some  authority  must, 
therefore,  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdiction  to 
fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrictions^ 
and  prohibitions.  The  constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  or- 
dained, and  established  that  authority.  How  has  it  aocom^ 
pilled  this  great  and  essential  end  1  By  declaring,  ar,  that 
*'  Ihe  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in 
pursuance  thereof  shaU  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  ^ 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  great  step.  By  this  the  supremacy 
of  the  oonstitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  is  declared. 
The  people  so  will  it  No  state  law  is  to  be  valid  which  comes 
in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  any  law  of  the  United 
States  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  But  who  shall  decide  this 
question  of  interference?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal  ?  This, 
sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides  also,  by  declaring  ^  that  the 
judicial  potoer  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States."  These  two  provis- 
ions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They  are,  in  truth,  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch !  With  these  it  is  a  government ;  without 
them  it  is  a  confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  dear  aod  es^ 
VOL.  II.  2a 
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preM  pi'Ovbioiisi^  congress  estiiblbhi^J,  nt  its  very  first 
ia  the  judicml  ai?t,  ft  mode  for  carrying  diem  into  fall  efi^i^ 
Mid  £>r  bringing  all  queatiooB  of  constitudon«I  power  to  dlH 
fmoJ  decision  of  the  siiprema  ooml     It  then,  sir,  beoiro^  a 
governraoTJt     It  then  had  the  mcsatti  of  self-pruteccioo ; 
but  for  ihi%  it  wouid,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  i 
the  thbg^  which  are  pest.     HiLving  (.sonstttated  the  gi^y 
and  declared  hs  puwcra,  the  people  have  furtUer  said  J 
Bomebody  must  decide  on  the  exti^nt  of  tlies*e  powers^  th»i 
erniBcnt  sliall  itself  decide ;  subject,  always,  like  other  j 
goverumetits,  to  its  responsibility  to  the  people,     Aod  tiow,  ttt, 
I  repeat,  how  is  it  that  a  ^i&te  li^tslatuTe  ecquSres  any  powvr  to 
iiiterlere  I     Who,  or  wlaitj  gives  them  the  right  to  say  to  tb 
people,  "  Wej  who  are  your  agents  and  servants,  fur  atxe  por- 
pQ0^  will  undertake  to  decide,  that  your  ^er  ag^ents  and  ser- 
Tool^  appointed  by  you  for  aiiother  purpose,  have  braoscended 
the  ajuthority  you  gave  them  1 '"    llie  reply  would  be,  I  ihia^ 
not  inipextinent, —  *^  Who  made  you  a  judge  over  another's  9e«t 
Taiita  I    To  their  own  masters  tbey  stand  or  Bilh" 

Sir,  1  deny  Uns  power  of  slate  l^lslaturea  altogetiier*  b 
cannot  stand  the  te^t  of  examination.  Gentlemen  may  wy, 
that,  in  an  extreme  cascs^  a  state  govorument  might  protect 
the  people  from  iutolerably  oppr<^on.  Sir,  in  such  a  case,  tba 
people  might  protect  tJiemselves,  without  the  aid  of  the  sUitt 
govern  ments*  S  uch  a  case  warmntsrevoluiion,  Jtm  ust  mok^ 
when  it  cornea,  a  bw  for  itself.  A  nullifying  act  of  a  state  le^ 
gislature  cannot  alter  the  case,  tjor  make  resistance  any  mor* 
lawful,  la  maintaiQiiig  these  sentinienia,  sir,  I  am  but  as^ertmg 
the  rights  of  the  people,  I  state  what  they  bive  dedared,  and 
iaaist  on  their  right  to  dedar&  it.  They  have  chosen  to  repose 
this  power  in  tlie  general  government,  and  I  think  it  my  dutr 
to  support  it,  like  other  conatitutioiml  powei-3* 

For  myself,  sir,  1  do  not  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Q». 
olixu^  or  any  other  8tate»  to  prescribe  my  coostkutioiuU  ditlj; 
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or  to  settle,  between  me  and  the  people,  the  validity  of  kwi  of 
congress,  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline  her  umpirage.  I 
have  not  sworn  to  support  the  constitution  according  to  her  con- 
struction of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated  by  my  oath  of 
ofiice  or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except 
to  the  people,  and  those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass 
upon  the  question,  whether  laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  oon- 
form  to  the  constitution  of  the  country.  And,  sir,  if  we  look 
to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  anything  have  been  more 
preposterous,  than  to  make  a  government  for  the  whole  Union, 
and  yet  leave  its  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpretation,  but 
to  thirteen  or  twenty-four  interpretations !  Instead  of  one  tri- 
bunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to  all,  wiUi  power  to  d^ 
cide  for  all,  shall  constitutional  questions  be  left  to  four-and- 
twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  £>r  itself  and 
none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  others ;  and  each  at  lib- 
erty, too,  to  give  a  new  construction  on  every  new  election  of 
its  own  members  ?  Would  anything,  with  such  a  principle  In 
it,  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be 
called  a  government  1  No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated 
a  constitution.  It  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collection  of  top- 
ics for  everlasting  controversy ;  heads  of  debate  for  a  disputa- 
tious people.  It  would  not  be  a  government  It  would  not 
be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  or  fit  for  any  country  to  live 
under. 

To  avoid  all  possibility  of  bemg  nusunderstood,  allow  lAe  to 
repeat  again,  in  ^e  fullest  manner,  that  I  daim  no  powers  for 
the  government  by  fbro&d  or  un&ir  construction.  I  admit  that 
it  is  a  government  of  strictly  limited  powers ;  of  enumerated, 
specified,  and  particularized  powers ;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not 
granted,  is  withheld.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however 
the  grant  of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and  extent  may 
yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  and  the  general  govern- 
ment would  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long 
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Airived  at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  the  oolleotor  that  he 
must  collect  no  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  Thia 
he  will  be  somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave 
countenance,  considering  what  hand  South  Carolina  herself  had 
in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir,  the  collector  would  not,  probabJy, 
desist  at  his  bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  coo- 
gress,  the  treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath  of  office.  He 
would  say,  he  should  perform  his  duty,  come  what  might 

Here  would  come  a  pause ;  for  they  say  that  a  certain  still- 
ness precedes  the  tempest  The  trumpeter  would  hold  his 
breath  awhile,  and  before  all  this  military  array  should  &11  on 
the  custom-house,  collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable 
some  of  those  composing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant  oom- 
mander-in-chief  to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law ; 
for  they  have,  doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a  law- 
yer, as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier.  They  know  he  has 
read  Blackstone  and  the  constitution,  as  well  as  Turenne  and 
Yauban.  They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  something  concern- 
ing their  rights  in  this  matter.  They  would  inquire,  whether 
it  was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and  array,  resisted  the 
execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  was  constitutional!  He  would 
answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any  other 
answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned  that^ 
some  years  ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  propose 
to  defend  us?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  but  treason  has  a 
way  of  taking  people  off  that  we  do  not  much  relish.  How 
do  you  propose  to  defend  us  ?  **'  Liook  at  my  floating  banner,'' 
he  would  reply ;  "  see  there  the  nullifying  law  !  "  Is  it  your 
opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that,  if  we 
should  be  indicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  yours 
would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar  1    ^  South  Carolina  is  a  sov- 
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subverts  state  sovereignty.  This  the  gentleman  sees,  or  tiusks 
he  sees,  although  he  cannot  perceive  how  the  right  of  judg^ngi 
in  this  matter,  if  led  to  the  exercise  of  state  l^slatures,  has 
any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  Union.  The 
gentleman's  opinion  may  be,  that  the  right  ought  not  to  have 
been  lodged  with  the  general  government ;  he  may  like  better 
such  a  constitution  as  we  should  have  under  the  right  of  state 
interference ;  but  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter 
of  fact.  I  ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  itself.  I 
ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  found  there,  clearly  and  visibly 
found  there? 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  are  the  grounds  of  itf 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
not  unalterable.  It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form  no  longer 
than  the  people  who  established  it  shall  choose  to  continue  it 
If  they  shall  become  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudi* 
cious  or  inexpedient  partition  and  distribution  of  power  between 
the  state  governments  and  the  general  government,  they  can 
alter  that  distribution  at  will 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  national  constitution,  either  by 
original  provision  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not 
to  be  in  it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it  If  any  ooQ- 
Btruction  be  established  unacceptable  to  them,  so  as  to  become 
practically  a  part  of  the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their 
own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people  choose  to  main- 
tain it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to 
change  it,  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  state  legisla. 
tures  a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction,  or 
otherwise  ]  Gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  peo- 
ple have  any  power  to  do  anything  for  themselves.  They  im- 
agine  there  is  no  safety  for  them,  any  longer  than  they  are  im- 
der  the  close  guardianship  of  the  state  legislatures.  Sir,  the 
people  have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  gejieral 
iX>nstituLioD,  to  these  hands.     They  have  required  other  security 


and  iakm  other  bonds.  They  have  chosen  to  trust 
first,  to  the  pkin  words  of  the  mslruoient,  and  to  snidi  i 
tion  m  the  govern mc^nt  itself^  m  doubtful  etinofy  iAioukl  put  os 
its  own  powers,  and  under  Hmv  oalhs  of  ofUcdi  and  mibjei^  to 
their  rB&ponslbility  to  thf^o) ;  just  tt»  the  people  of  a  st^ta  mat 
their  own  st^l«?  govern meut  with  a  similar  powen  BeoaoMff 
they  have  reposed  their  trust  iii  ihe  elH^acy  of  fbcqueni  elealldB% 
'  and  in  thek  own  power  to  remove  U^ieir  own  servants  aud  Agents 
whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly,  thej  have  reposed  ttiiit  id 
the  judlcittl  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  b©  tnatworthyf 
they  have  made  as  respectable^  as  di^utere&tad,  and  u»  bidepai' 
dent  as  was  practicaWe,  Fourthly,  tbay  have  seen  fit  to  r^\% 
in  case  of  iie<M3s&ity,  or  high  expediency^  on  their  known  and  id- 
mltted  power  to  alter  or  amend  the  coostitution,  peaceably  and 
quietly,  whenever  experience  slmll  point  out  delecLsi  or  impcr* 
fetHiona,  And,  fiiw^y,  the  people  of  tlio  United  S\Mm  have  II 
no  ttmo,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  uiithori^ed  any  stato 
legislature  to  construe  or  interpret  iluir  high  instrumciit  of 
government  J  much  lesa,  to  interierej  by  their  own  power^  to 
arraat  it§  course  and  operation, 

if,  fiir,  the  people  in  the^  respects  had  done  otherwise  than 
they  have  done,  their  oonstltution  could  neither  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  would  it  have  been  wortli  preserving.  And  if  iti 
plain  provisions  shall  now  be  disregarded,  and  theee  new 
doctrines  interpolated  in  it,  it  will  become  aa  feeble  and  help* 
less  a  being  as  its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  reoen^ 
could  possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  state  but  m  a 
poor  dependent  on  state  permission.  It  must  borrow  leave  to 
be ;  and  will  be,  no  longer  than  state  pleasure,  or  state  diaore- 
tion,  sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  and  prolong  its  poor 
existence. 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  alao.  Hm 
people  have  preserved  this,  their  o\^ti  chosen  constitution,  for 
forty  years,  and  have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  re- 
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Down  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen  with  Its  ftrangth. 
They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached  to  it  Overthrown 
by  direct  assault,  it  cannot  be ;  evaded,  undermined,  KULUt- 
FisD,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  con- 
scientiously and  vigilantly  disdiarge  the  two  great  branches 
of  oiur  public  trust,  fiiithfully  to  preserve,  and  wisely  to  ad-  ^ 
mimster  it 

Mr.  President,  I  have  thus  stated  the  reasons  of  my  dissent 
to  the  doctrines  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained.  I 
am  conscious  of  having  detained  you  and  the  senate  much  too 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate  with  no  previous  delibersr 
tioD,  sudi  as  is  suited  to  the  discussion  of  so  grave  and  impor- 
tant a  sulject  But  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full, 
and  I  have  not  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utterance  of  its 
^ntaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot,  even  now,  persuade  myself 
to  relinquish  it,  without  expressing  once  more  my  deep  convio> 
tion,  that)  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than  the  union  of  the 
states,  it  is  of  most  vital  and  essential  importance  to  the  publio 
happiness.  I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kqpt 
steadily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  the  preservation  of  our  federal  Union.  It  is  to  that 
Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and 
dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are  diiefly  indebted 
for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That 
Union  we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the 
severe  school  of  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities 
of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  commerce  and  ruined  credit 
Under  its  benign  influences,  these  great  interests  Immediately 
awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with  newness  of  life. 
Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh  proofe  of  its 
utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although  oxxr  territory  has  stretched 
out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  populati<xi  spread  &rther  and 
VOL.  n.  R 
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farther,  they  have  tiot  outrun  its  pfotaetioii  er  Itn 

hftA  bacti  to  U4  all  a  oopious  fouQtaiii  of  BAtiottalf  aooal  riuI  po'- 

fional  happiness. 

I  have  not  allowed  myself,  mr,  to  look  l)eyoQd  the  Union,  to 
see  whflt  might  lie  hidden  in  the  iJaHt  reress  behind,  I  have 
Dot  coolly  weighed  the  chances  of  preserving  Itherty  when  th» 
bondfl  that  unite  ns  together  ^11  he  broken  asunder.  1  have 
not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of  dtsuni*^ 
to  see  whether,  with  my  sihort  sight,  I  cm,  fethorn  the  depth  of 
tho  abysf*  below  j  nor  could  I  regard  him  a?  a  safe  eoiiiwtlor 
in  the  afTiiirs  of  this  govemmentj  whoie  ihonghts  should  )m 
aiilily  bent  on  oonsidering,  not  how  the  Union  ehfmid  ht  best 
pnaen^ed,  but  how  tolerable  might  be  the  oondkbn  of  tlw 
people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  d^Etroyed  While  th* 
Union  bujts,  we  have  high,  estcitinjr,  gralifying  prospects  sprmA 
out  befiire  u;^,  fl>r  us  and  our  ehildren,  B^^yond  that  I  seek  HOI 
to  penetrate  the  vail.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  leasts  tiMl 
curtain  may  not  rise!  Grod  grant  that  on  my  visioD  new 
may  be  opened  what  lies  behind !  When  my  eyes  ahdl  be 
turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  nel 
see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  fragmenti  of  a 
onoe  glorious  Union ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  bellige- 
rent ;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it  may  b«^ 
in  fraternal  blood !  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glanee 
rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  fiill  high  advanced,  fta 
arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not  a  stripe 
erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its 
motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as  "What  b  all  this 
worth?"  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  "Liberty 
first  and  Union  afterwards ; "  but  everywhere,  spread  all  over 
in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds,  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wmd 


I 
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under  the  whole  heayens,  that  other  eentlmeiit)  dear  to  every 
true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever, 
one  and  inseparable ! 


Mr.  Hajne  haring  rejoined  to  Mr.  Webster,  especially  on  the  con- 
stitutional question,  Mr.  Webster  rose,  and,  in  conclasion,  said.: 

A  few  words,  Mr.  President,  on  this  constitutional  argument, 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  labored  to  reconstruct 

His  argument  consists  of  two  propositions  and  an  inferenoci 
His  propositions  are : 

1.  That  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between  the  states. 

2.  That  a  compact  between  two,  with  authority  reserved  to 
one  to  interpret  its  terms,  would  be  a  surrender  to  that  one  of 
ail  power  whatever, 

3.  Therefore,  (such  is  his  inference,)  the  general  govern- 
m^t  does  not  possess  the  authority  to  construe  its  own 
powers. 

Now,  sir,  who  does  not  see,  without  the  aid  of  exposition  or 
detection,  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  involved  in  this  so  elab- 
orate and  systematic  argument 

The  constitution,  it  is  said,  is  a  compact  between  9taU»  ;  tha 
states,  then,  and  the  states  only,  are  parties  to  the  compact 
How  comes  the  general  government  itself  a  party  F  Upon  the 
honorable  gentleman's  hypothesis,  the  general  government  is 
the  result  of  the  compact,  the  creature  of  the  compact,  not  one 
of  the  parties  to  it  Yet  the  argument,  as  the  gentleman  hat* 
now  stated  it,  makes  the  government  itself  one  of  its  own  crea- 
tors. It  makes  it  a  party  to  that  compact  to  which  it  owes  its 
own  existence. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  constitution  on  the  basis  of 
a  compact,  the  gentleman  considers  the  states  as  parties  to  that 
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gentJeman  his  prinoipal  propontioii,  yu^  that  the  oonstitittloii  k 
a  compact  between  states,  the  question  would  still  be,  What 
provision  is  made,  in  this  compact,  to  settle  points  of  disputed 
construction,  or  contested  power,  that  shall  come  into  contro- 
versy  1  And  this  question  would  still  be  answered,  and  con- 
clusively answered,  by  the  constitution  itselC 

While  the  gentleman  is  contending  against  construction,  he 
himself  is  setting  up  the  most  loose  and  dangerous  constructioa. 
The  constitution  declares,  that  the  laws  of  confess  passed  in 
pursuance  of  the  eonsiiiution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  No  construction  is  necessary  here.  It  declares,  also, 
with  equal  plahmess  and  precision,  that  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  shall  extend  to  every  case  arising  under  the 
laws  of  congress.  This  needs  no  construction.  Here  is  a  Uiw, 
then,  which  is  declared  to  be  supreme;  and  here  is  a  power  es- 
tablished, which  is  to  interpret  that  law.  Now,  sir,  how  has 
the  g^deman  met  thisi  Suppose  the  constitution  to  be  a 
compact,  yet  here  are  its  terms ;  and  how  does  the  gendemaa 
get  rid  of  them  I  He  cannot  argue  the  seal  off  the  bond^  nor 
the  words  out  of  the  instrument  Here  they  are ;  what  answer 
does  he  give  to  them  1  None  in  the  world,  sir,  except,  that  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  place  the  states  in  a  conditicm  of  in^ 
riority ;  and  because  it  results  fix>m  the  very  nature  of  things, 
there  being  no  superior,  that  the  parties  must  be  theur  own 
judges!  Thus  closely  and  cogently  does  the  honorable  gentle- 
man reason  on  the  words  of  the  constitution.  The  gentleman 
says,  if  there  be  such  a  power  of  final  decision  in  the  general 
government,  he  asks  for  the  grant  of  that  power.  Well,  mr, 
I  show  him  the  grant  I  turn  him  to  the  very  words.  I 
show  him  that  the  Uws  of  congress  are  made  supreme ;  and 
that  the  judicial  power  extends,  by  express  words,  to  the  in- 
terpretaticm  of  these  laws.  Instead  of  answering  this,  he  re- 
treats into  the  general  reflecdon,  that  it  must  result  from  the 
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States ;  but  it  is  in  this,  their  collective  capacity,  it  is  at  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  they  establish  the  constitutioiL 
So  they  declare ;  and  words  cannot  be  plainer  than  the  words 
used. 

When  the  gentleman  says  the  constitution  is  a  compact  be- 
tween the  states,  he  uses  language  exactly  applicable  to  the  old 
confederation.  He  speaks  as  if  he  were  in  congress  before 
1789.  lie  describes  fully  that  old  state  of  things  then  exisdng. 
The  confederation  was,  in  strictness,  a  compact ;  the  states,  as 
states,  were  parties  to  it  We  had  no  other  general  govem- 
xnent  But  that  was  found  insufficient,  and  inadequate  to  the 
public  exigencies.  The  people  were  not  satisfied  with  it,  and 
undertook  to  establish  a  better.  They  undertook  to  ibrm  a 
general  government,  which  should  stand  on  a  new  basis ;  not  a 
confederacy,  not  a  league,  not  a  compact  between  states,  but  a 
eonstiiuiion;  a  popular  government,  founded  in  popular  elec- 
tioo,  directly  responsible  to  the  people  themselves,  and  divided 
into  branches  with  prescribed  limits  of  power,  and  prescribed 
dudes.  They  ordained  such  a  government,  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  a  consiiiuiion^  and  therein  they  established  a  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  this,  their  general  government,  and  their 
several  state  governments.  When  they  shall  become  dissatis- 
fied with  this  distribution,  they  can  alter  it.  Their  own  power 
over  their  own  instrument  remains.  But  until  they  shall  alter 
it,  it  must  stand  as  their  will,  and  is  equally  binding  on  the 
general  government  and  on  the  states. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  finds  analogy  where  I  see  none.  He 
likens  it  to  the  case  of  a  treaty,  in  which,  their  being  no  com- 
mon superior,  each  party  must  interpret  for  itself,  under  its  own 
obligation  of  good  &ith.  But  this  is  not  a  treaty,  but  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  with  powers  to  execute  itself  and  fulfill 
its  duties. 

I  admit,  ear,  that  thb  government  is  a  government  of  checks 
and  balaoces;  that  is^  the  bouse  of  representatives  is  a  d^ok 
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€ti  the  senate  atid  thr  mdmUt  b  a  diiNsk  on  the  house,  and  iKe 
president  n  check  on  buUt,  But  I  cannot  oomprehetifJ  him,  or, 
if  I  do,  I  touHy  difler  tVom  hini,  wht^  he  applies  the  notion  of 
checks  and  balances  to  the  inttrferenoeof  diffierent  govcmmec^ 
He  aiigiies,  that^  if  we  transgress,  each  stato,  as  a  slate,  has  & 
right  to  dieck  ua»  Docs  he  admit  the  converse  of  the  pn:ip> 
sition,  that  we  Have  a  right  to  check  the  states  ?  Th©  gtesitle- 
mHJi's  doctrine  would  give  us  a  Grange  jumble  of  aiithorite 
and  powej^  instead  of  govenuncnts  of  separate  and  defined 
powers.  It  is  the  part  of  wrsdona^  1  thitili,  to  avoid  tMs ;  md 
to  keep  the  general  government  mxd  the  state  government  ead 
in  its  proper  spherti,  avoiding  aa  careftill j  aa  posaibJe  evwf 
kind  of  interference. 

Finally,  sir,  tlie  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  the  stata 
wiH  only  interfere,  by  their  power,  to  preserve  the  con^tuttoe. 
They  will  not  destroy  it,  they  will  not  impair  it:  they  will  oiJt 
save,  they  will  only  preserve,  they  will  only  strengthen  it !  Ah! 
sir,  this  is  but  the  old  story.  All  regulated  govemmentB,  aD 
free  governments,  have  been  broken  up  by  similar  diamterested 
and  well  disposed  interference.  It  is  the  common  preteoae. 
But  I  take  leave  of  the  subject 
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REPLY  TO  CALHOUN. 

SPEECH  IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  BILL  "FUBTHER  TO 
PROVIPE  FOR  THE  COLLECTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  DCFOBTS,"  ON  THE  16TH  DAT 
OF  FEBBUART,  1833. 

TuE  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  admonished  us  to 
be  mindful  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  shall  come  after  us. 
We  must  take  our  chance,  sir,  as  to  the  light  in  which  pos- 
terity will  regard  us.  I  do  not  decline  its  judgment,  nor 
withhold  myself  from  its  scrutiny.  Feeling  that  I  am  per- 
forming my  public  duty  with  singleness  of  heart  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  I  fearlessly  trust  myself  to  the  country,  now 
and  hereafter,  and  leave  both  my  motives  and  my  character  to 
its  decision. 

The  gentleman  has  terminated  his  speech  in  a  tone  of  threat 
and  defiance  toward  this  bill,  even  should  it  become  a  law  of 
the  land,  altogether  unusual  in  the  halls  of  congress.  But  I 
shall  not  suffer  myself  to  be  excited  into  warmth  by  this  denun- 
ciation of  the  measure  which  I  support  Among  the  feelings 
which  at  this  moment  fill  my  breast,  not  the  least  is  that  (5f  re- 
gret at  the  position  in  which  the  gentleman  has  placed  himsel£ 
Sir,  he  does  himself  no  justice.  The  cause  which  he  has  es- 
poused finds  no  basis  in  the  constitution,  no  succor  from  publio 
sympathy,  no  cheering  from  a  patriotic  community.  He  has 
no  foothold  on  which  to  stand  while  he  might  display  the  pow- 
ers of  his  acknowledged  talents.  Everything  beneath  his  feet 
is  hollow  and  treacherous.  He  is  like  a  strong  man  struggling 
in  a  morass :  every  effort  to  extricate  himself  only  sinks  him 
deeper  and  deeper.  And  I  fear  the  resemblance  may  be  car- 
ried still  fiirther ;  I  fear  that  no  friend  can  safely  come  to  his 
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gress  of  settling  it,  by  an  authority  whioh  none  can  disobey — 
the  authority  of  the  people  themselves. 

I  shall  not,  Mr.  President,  follow  the  gentleman,  step  by  step, 
through  the  course  of  his  speech.  Much  of  what  he  has  said  he 
has  deemed  necessary  to  the  just  explanation  and  defense  of  his 
own  political  character  and  conduct.  On  this  I  shall  ofier  no 
comment  Much,  too,  has  consisted  of  philosophical  remark 
upon  the  general  nature  of  political  liberty,  and  the  history  of 
free  institutions ;  and  upon  other  topics,  so  general  in  their  nar 
ture  as  to  possess,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  remote  bearing  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  debate. 

But  the  gentleman's  speech  made  some  days  ago,  upon  intro- 
ducing his  resolutions,  those  resolutions  themselves,  and  parts 
of  the  speech  now  just  concluded,  may,  probably,  be  justly  re- 
garded  as  comprising  the  whole  South  Carolina  doctrine.  That 
doctrine  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  examme,  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  consent, 
sir,  to  make  any  new  constitution,  or  to  establish  another  form 
of  government  I  will  not  imdertake  to  say  what  a  constitu- 
tion for  these  United  States  ought  to  be.  That  question  the  { 
people  have  decided  for  themselves ;  and  I  shall  take  the  in- 
strument as  they  have  established  it,  and  shall  endeavor  to 
maintain  it,  in  its  plain  sense  and  meaning,  against  opmions 
and  notions  which,  in  my  judgment,  threaten  its  subversion. 

The  resolutions  introduced  by  the  gentleman  were  appa- 
rently drawn  up  with  care,  and  brought  forward  on  delibera- 
tion. I  shall  not  be  in  danger,  therefore,  of  misunderstanding 
him,  or  those  who  agree  with  him,  if  I  proceed  at  once  to  these 
resolutions,  and  consider  them  as  an  authentic  statement  of 
those  opinions  upon  the  great  constitutional  question,  by  which 
the  recent  proceedings  in  South  Carolina  are  attempted  to  be 
justified. 

These  resolutions  are  three  in  number. 

The  third  seems  intended  to  enumerate,  and  to  deny,  the 
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serend  opimoiis  e^reased  in  iht  preddeiii*^  prodamat]^ 
respecting  the  natmie  and  powers  of  ttiis  g«TcnimeaL  Of 
tills  third  resolationj  I  purpc^e^  nt  pi^sent,  to  take  no  partio^ 
notice. 

The  first  two  resoktions  of  the  honomble  nacmber 
these  prcipositronat,  tiz.: 

1.  Tliat  the  political  syatcra  tmder  which  we  Hn*,  and  tititkr 
which  congress  Is  now  asscmbledj  b  &  compact^  to  which  tb 
people  of  the  sev^cral  stateSj  as  separate  and  sovereign  commD- 
nitics,  are  the  parties. 

2.  Tlint  these  sovereign  parties  hsro  a  Hght  to  judgp,  eic^ 
for  itself,  of  any  alleged  vtoUtlon  of  th<!  constitution  bj-  an- 
greas ;  and,  in  case  of  such  viokti(»i,  to  choose^  ea<;h  for  itsdC 
its  own  mode  tmd  measore  of  redress^ 

It  is  true,  sir,  that  the  honorable  member  calls  this  m  *  ccft' 
stitutional"  compact ;  but  still  be  affirms  it  to  be  a  compact  W 
twecn  sovereign  stiitca  What  prDcige  meaning,  tbeti,  does  bt 
attach  to  the  term  constitutional  ?  When  applied  to  co^picito 
between  aovereigo  states^  the  tertn  oonstitutional  affixos  to  lM 
I  word  compact  no  definite  idea.  Were  'we  to  hear  of  a  cm^ 
tutionaJ  league  or  treaty  between  England  and  France^  on 
conslitutionfil  convention  between  Austria  and  Ritssia,  ^re  should 
not  undt^tand  what  could  be  intended  by  such  a  league,  Bmk 
a  treaty,  or  such  a  convention.  In  these  connections,  the  wed 
ia  void  of  all  meaning  ;  and  yet,  sir,  it  is  easy,  quite  easy  to 
see  why  the  honorable  gentle jnan  has  us^  it  in  these  tqs^ 
tions^  He  cannot  open  the  book,  and  look  upon  our  writtai 
ftmne  of  government,  without  seeing  that  it  is  called  a  eonst^ 
tudon.  This  may  well  be  appalling  to  him,  h  threatens  hb 
whole  doctrine  of  compact,  and  its  darling  derivationsL  nuHift^ 
cati<m  and  secesdon,  with  instant  confutation.  Because,  if  he 
admits  our  instrument  of  government  to  be  a  constitution  then, 
for  that  very  reason,  it  is  not  a  compact  between  soverefims-  » 
constitution  of  govemment  and  a  compact  between  sover^ 
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powers  being  things  essentially  unlike  in  their  very  natures, 
and  incapable  of  ever  being  the  same.  Yet  the  word  "consti- 
tution "  is  on  the  very  front  of  the  instrument  He  cannot 
overlook  it  He  seeks,  therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter, 
and  to  sink  all  the  substantial  sense  of  the  word,  while  he  re- 
tains a  resemblance  of  its  sound.  He  introduces  a  new  word 
of  his  own,  viz.,  "  compact,^^  as  importing  the  principal  idea,  and 
designed  to  play  the  princpal  part,  and  degrades  "constitution** 
into  an  insignificant,  idle  epithet,  attached  to  "  compact"  The 
whole  then  stands  as  a  "  constitutional  compact !"  And  m  this 
way  he  hopes  to  pass  off  a  plausible  gloss,  as  satisfying  the 
words  of  the  intrument  But  he  will  find  himself  disappointed. 
Sir,  I  must  say  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  that,  in  our  Amer- 
ican political  grammar,  constitution  is  a  noun  substantive ;  it 
imports  a  distinct  and  clear  idea  of  itself;  and  it  is  not  to  lose 
its  importance  and  dignity,  it  is  not  to  be  turned  into  a  poor,  am- 
biguous, senseless,  unmeaning  adjective,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating any  new  set  of  political  notions.  Sir,  we  reject 
his  new  rules  of  syntax  altogether.  We  will  not  give  up  our 
forms  of  political  speech  to  the  grammarians  of  the  school  of 
nullification.  By  the  constitution,  we  mean,  not  a  "  constitu- 
tional compact,"  but,  simply  and  directly,  the  constitution,  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  if  there  be  one  word  in  the  language 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  understand,  it  is  that 
word.  We  know  no  more  of  a  constitutional  compact  between 
sovereign  powers,  than  we  know  of  a  constitutional  indenture 
of  copartnership,  a  constitutional  deed  of  conveyance,  or  a  con- 
stitutional bill  of  exchange.  But  we  know  what  the  constitu- 
tion is ;  we  know  what  the  plainly  written,  fundamental  law 
is ;  we  know  what  the  bond  of  our  union  and  the  security  of 
our  liberties  is ;  and  we  mean  to  maintain  and  to  defend  it,  in 
its  plain  sense  and  unsophisticated  meaning. 

The  sense  of  the  gentleman's  proposition,  therefore,  is  not 
at  all  affected,  one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  use  of  this  word. 


1 .   ,        "-^  "'*  f'J^'  I'll 

Juf  Otis  IjPfbl^  ^ 

!^"pK-f,  as  it  U  called, 
'o  the  WD^tit«tioa  itself 

Butth^f  ""P.  but 
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"ratified  the  constitution ;"  some  of  them  employing  the  addi- 
tional words  "  assented  to  "  and  "  adopted,"  but  all  of  them 
"ratifying."  There  is  more  importance  than  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear,  in  the  introduction  of  this  new  word  by  the  honorable 
mover  of  these  resolutions.  Its  adoption  and  use  are  indispen- 
sable to  maintain  those  premises,  from  which  his  main  conclu- 
sion is  to  be  afterward  drawn.  But  before  showing  that,  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  this  phraseology  tends  to  keep  out  of 
sight  the  just  view  of  a  previous  political  history,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  wrong  ideas  as  to  what  was  actually  done  when  the 
present  constitution  was  agreed  to. 

In  1789,  and  before  this  constitution  was  adopted,  the  United 
States  had  already  been  in  a  union,  more  or  less  close,  for  fif- 
teen years.  At  least  as  far  back  as  the  meeting  of  the  first 
congress,  in  1774,  they  had  been  in  some  measure,  and  to 
some  national  purposes,  united  together.  Before  the  confed- 
eration of  1781,  they  had  declared  independence  jointly,  and 
had  carried  on  the  war  jointly,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  this 
not  as  separate  states,  but  as  one  people.  When,  therefore, 
they  formed  that  confederation,  and  adopted  its  articles  as  arti- 
cles of  perpetual  union,  they  did  not  come  together  for  the  first 
time ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  speak  of  the  states  as  "  ac- 
ceding" to  the  confederation,  although  it  was  a  league,  and  no- 
thing but  a  league,  and  rested  on  nothing  but  plighted  faith  for 
its  performance.  Yet,  even  then,  the  states  were  not  strangers 
to  each  other ;  there  was  a  bond  of  union  already  subsisting 
between  them ;  they  were  associated,  united  states ;  and  the 
object  of  the  confederation  was  to  make  a  stronger  and  better 
bond  of  union.  Their  representatives  deliberated  together  on 
these  proposed  articles  of  confederation,  and,  being  authorized 
by  their  respective  states,  finally  "ratified  and  confirmed" 
them.  Inasmuch  as  they  were  already  in  union,  they  did  not 
speak  of  acceding  to  the  new  articles  of  confederation,  but  of 
ratifying  and  confirming  them;  and  this  language  was  not  used 


ifaviiig  thus  iHi-d 
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several  states  ratified  this  constitution,  or  form  of  government'* 
These  are  the  very  words  of  South  Carolina  herself,  in  her  ovra 
act  of  ratification.  Let,  then,  his  first  resolution  tell  the  exact 
truth ;  let  it  state  the  fiict  precisely  as  it  exists ;  let  it  say  that 
the  people  of  the  several  states  ratified  a  constitution,  or  form 
of  government ;  and  then,  sir,  what  will  become  of  his  infer- 
ence in  his  second  resolution,  which  is  in  these  words,  viz., 
"  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign  par- 
ties, each  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  the 
inflection  as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress  1"  It  is  ob- 
vious, is  it  not,  sir  1  that  this  conclusion  requires  for  its  up- 
port  quite  other  premises ;  it  requires  premises  which  speak 
of  "  accession  "  and  of  "  compact"  between  sovereign  powers; 
and,  without  such  premises,  it  is  altogether  unmeaning, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  honorable  member  will  truly  state  what 
the  people  did  in  forming  this  constitution,  and  then  state  what 
they  must  do  if  they  would  now  undo  what  they  then  did,  he 
will  unavoidably  state  a  case  of  revolution.  Let  us  see  if  it 
be  not  so.  He  must  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  people  of 
the  several  states  adopted  and  ratified  this  constitution,  or  form 
of  government ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he  must  state  that  they 
have  a  right  to  undo  this ;  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  discard  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  to  break  up  the  constitution  which  they  have  ratified 
Now,  sir,  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying  that  they 
have  a  right  to  make  a  revolution.  To  reject  an  established 
government,  to  break  up  a  political  constitution,  is  revolution. 

I  deny  that  any  man  can  state  accurately  what  was  done  by 
the  people,  in  establishing  the  present  constitution,  and  then 
state  accurately  what  the  people,  or  any  part  of  them,  must 
now  do  to  get  rid  of  its  obligations,  without  stating  an  un- 
deniable case  of  the  overthrow  of  government.  I  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment   But,  then,  that  is  revolution.    The  doctrine  now  con- 
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tended  for  \%  that^  by  nulliiicatiQn  <3r  WWWJOli,  thi  * 
and  tmlU*.»rky  of  the  governmetit  mnj  be  set  ftdde  ur  njedMV 
^itliout  revolution^  But  tbut  h  what  1  denj^ ;  mid  iitlat  1  m 
k,  tLuLt  to  rniin  cim  state  the  cfiae  ^ith  hblorical  nceuiiKTV^  jind 
ID  <xinstitutioiitil  language,  witbout  ahowttig  thAfe  the  hotuiriUe 
geDtlenmn's  nght,  As  asserted  in  Iujs  cooclii^ofi,  19  a  reraliitlo& 
ary  right  merely ;  Uiat  it  does  not  and  cannot  cssust  undtr  tbi 
csonstitutioD^  or  agreeably  to  the  const!  tut  ion,  but  can  comekto 
ejcl^tioe  only  when  tlie  constltutioD  is  OFertlirowiL  This  is  tb^ 
reason,  bir,  which  mak&j  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  use  of  otxt 
stitntionul  Luiguage  fur  a  new  vooabularyj  and  to  substitute,  ia 
the  placD  of  plain  hjstoriml  factis^  a  series  of  ossumptiotis^  Tlrii 
is  the  Tea^u  why  it  i^  necessary  to  give  new  nameei  to  fhii^ 
to  sjKuk  of  the  eunsLilutionj  not  as  a  const  itutloo,  but  b&  a  com- 
pa^^t,  and  of  the  ratifications  hy  the  people,  not  as  raU&cstlkxm^ 
but  as  atU  of  accession. 

Sir,  I  intend  to  hold  the  gentleman  to  the  written  record,  h 
the  discussion  of  a  constitutional  question,  I  intend  to  impose 
upon  him  the  restraints  of  constitutional  language.  The  people 
have  ordained  a  constitution ;  can  they  reject  it  without  revo- 
lution ]  They  have  established  a  form  of  government  •  cm 
they  overthrow  it  without  revolution]  These  are  the  true 
questions. 

Allow  me  now,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  further  into  the 
extent  of  the  proix)sitions  contained  in  the  resolution^  and  thdr 
necessary  consequences. 

Where  sovereign  communities  are  parties,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  a  compact,  a  confederation,  and  a  league. 
They  all  equally  rest  on  the  phghted  faith  of  the  soverdfln 
party.  A  league,  or  confederacy,  is  but  a  subsisting  or  oontin- 
uing  treaty. 

The  gentleman's  resolutions,  then,  affirm,  in  effect,  that  these 
twenty-luur  United  Slates  are  held  together  only  by  a  subsist- 
ing treaty,  restuig  for  its  fulfillment  and  continuance  on  no  in> 
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herent  power  of  its  own,  but  on  the  plighted  faith  of  each  state ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  our  Union  is  but  a  league ;  and,  as  a 
consequence  from  this  proposition,  they  further  affirm  that,  as 
sovereigns  are  subject  to  no  superior  power,  the  states  must 
decide,  each  for  itself,  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the^eagiie ; 
and  if  such  violation  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  each  may 
adopt  any  mode  or  measure  of  redress  which  it  shall  think 
proper. 

Other  consequences  naturally  follow,  too,  from  the  main  prop- 
osition. If  a  league  between  sovereign  powers  have  no  lunita- 
tion  as  to  the  time  of  its  duration,  and  contain  nothing  making 
it  perpetual,  it  subsists  only  during  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  although  no  violation  be  complained  of.  li^  in  the  opin- 
ion of  cither  party,  it  be  violated,  such  party  may  say  that  he 
will  no  longer  fulfill  its  obligations  on  his  part,  but  will  consider 
the  whole  league  or  compact  at  an  end,  although  it  might  be 
one  of  its  stipulations  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1798,  declared 
null  and  void  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  though  it  professed  to  be  a  perpetual  alliance. 

If  the  violation  of  the  league  be  accompanied  with  serious 
injuries,  the  suffering  party,  being  sole  judge  of  his  own  mode 
and  measure  of  redress,  has  a  right  to  indemnify  himself  by 
reprisals  on  the  offending  members  of  the  league ;  and  repri- 
sals, if  the  circumstances  of  the  aise  require  it,  may  be  followed 
by  direct,  avowed,  and  public  war. 

The  necessary  import  of  the  resolutions,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
United  States  are  connected  only  by  a  league ;  that  it  is  in  the 
good  pleasure  of  every  state  to  decide  how  long  she  will  choose 
to  remain  a  member  of  this  league ;  that  any  state  may  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  her  own  obligations  under  it,  and  accept  or 
reject  what  shall  be  decided  by  the  whole ;  that  she  may  also 
determine  whether  her  rights  have  been  violated,  wliat  is  the 
extent  of  the  mjury  done  her,  and  what  mode  and  measure  of 
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congress,  ou  the  faith  that  congress  would  exercise  it  If  oongress 
now  refuse  to  exercise  it,  congress  does,  as  she  may  insist,  break 
the  condition  of  the  grant,  and  thus  manifestly  violate  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  for  this  violation  of  the  constitution,  she  may- 
threaten  to  secede  also.  Virginia  may  secede,  and  hold  the 
fortresses  in  the  Chesapeake.  The  western  states  may  secede, 
and  take  to  their  own  use  the  public  lands.  liouisiana  may  se- 
cede, if  she  choose,  from  a  foreign  alliance,  and  hold  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  If  one  state  may  secede,  ten  may  do  so, 
twenty  may  do  so,  twenty-three  may  do  so.  Sir,  as  these  se- 
cessions go  on,  one  after  another,  what  is  to  constitute  the 
United  States  ]  Whose  will  be  the  array  1  Whose  the  navy  1 
Who  will  pay  the  debts  1  Who  will  fulfill  the  public  trea- 
ties? Who  perform  the  constitutional  guaranties?  Who 
govern  this  district  and  the  territories  ?  Who  retain  the  pub- 
lic property  ] 

Mr.  President,  every  man  must  see  that  these  are  all  ques- 
tions which  can  arise  only  after  a  revolution.  They  presuppose 
the  breaking  up  of  the  government.  While  the  constitution 
lasts,  they  are  repressed :  they  spring  up  to  annoy  and  startle 
us  only  from  its  grave. 

The  constitution  does  not  provide  for  events  which  must  be 
preceded  by  its  own  destruction.  Secession,  therefore,  since  it 
must  bring  these  consequences  with  it,  is  revolutionary.  And 
nullification  is  equally  revolutionary.  What  is  revolution? 
Why,  sir,  that  is  revolution  which  overturns,  or  controls,  or 
successfully  resists,  the  existing  public  authority ;  that  which 
airests  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  power ;  that  which  introdu- 
ces a  new  paramount  authority  into  the  rule  of  the  state.  Now, 
sir,  this  is  the  precise  object  of  nullification.  It  attempts  to 
supersede  the  supreme  legislative  authority.  It  arrests  the  arm 
of  the  executive  magistrate.  It  interrupts  the  exercise  of  the 
accustomed  judicial  power.  Under  the  name  of  an  ordinance, 
it  declares  null  and  void,  within  the  state,  all  the  revenue  laws 
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own  oourae.  The  current  of  his  opinions  sweeps  him  along,  he 
knows  not  whither.  To  begin  with  nullificaticm,  with  the 
avowed  intent,  nevertheless,  not  to  proceed  to  secession,  die- 
memberment,  and  general  revolution,  is  as  if  one  were  to  take 
the  plunge  of  Niagara,  and  cry  out  that  he  would  stop  half  way 
down.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  rash  adventurer 
must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  dark  abyss  below,  were  it  not 
that  that  abyss  has  no  discovered  bottom. 

Nullification,  if  successful,  arrests  the  power  of  the  law,  ab- 
solves citizens  from  their  duty,  subverts  the  foundation  both  of 
protection  and  obedience,  dispenses  with  oaths  and  obligations 
of  allegiance,  and  elevates  another  authority  to  supreme  com- 
mand. Is  not  this  revolution  1  And  it  raises  to  supreme  com- 
mand four^md-twenty  distinct  powers,  each  professing  to  be  un- 
der a  general  government,  and  yet  eadi  setting  its  laws  at 
defiance  at  pleasure.  Is  not  this  anarchy,  as  well  as  revolution  % 
Sir,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  received  as  a 
whole,  and  for  the  whole  country.  If  it  cannot  stand  altogether, 
it  cannot  stand  in  parts ;  and  if  the  laws  cannot  be  executed 
everywhere,  they  cannot  long  be  executed  anywhere.  The 
gentleman  very  well  knows  that  all  duties  and  imposts  must  be 
uniform  throughout  the  country.  He  knows  that  we  cannot 
have  one  rule  or  one  law  for  South  Carolina,  and  another  for  other 
states.  He  must  see,  therefore,  and  does  see,  every  man  sees,  that 
the  only  alternative  is  a  repeal  of  the  laws  throughout  the  whole 
Union,  or  their  execution  in  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
And  this  repeal  is  demanded  because  a  single  state  interposes 
her  veto,  and  threatens  resistance !  The  result  of  the  gentle- 
man's opinions,  or  rather  the  very  text,of  his  doctrine,  is,  that 
no  act  of  congress  can  bind  all  the  states,  the  constitutionality 
of  which  is  not  admitted  by  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  no 
single  state  is  bound,  against  its  own  dissent,  by  a  law  of  im^ 
posts.  This  was  precisely  the  evil  experienced  under  the  old 
confederation,  and  for  remedy  of  which  this  constitution  was 
VOL.  n.  S.  28 
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Other  states  must  have  the  same  right,  and  because  difloi^it 
states  will  decide  differently ;  and  when  these  questions  arise 
between  states,  if  there  be  no  superior  power,  they  can  be  de- 
cided only  by  the  law  of  force.  On  entering  into  the  Union, 
the  people  of  each  state  gave  up  a  part  of  their  own  power  to 
make  laws  for  themselves,  in  consideration  that,  as  to  common 
objects,  they  should  have  a  part  in  making  laws  for  other  states. 
In  other  words,  the  people  of  all  the  states  agreed  to  create  a 
common  government,  to  be  conducted  by  common  counsels. 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  yielded  the  right  of  laying  imposts 
in  her  own  ports,  in  con«deration  that  the  new  government, 
in  which  she  was  to  have  a  share,  should  possess  the  power  of 
laying  i  mposts  in  all  the  states.  If  South  Carolina  now  refuses  to 
submit  to  this  power,  she  breaks  the  condition  on  which  other 
states  entered  into  the  Union.  She  partakes  of  the  common 
counsels,  and  therein  assists  to  bind  others,  while  she  refuses 
to  be  bound  herself.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case,  whether 
she  does  all  this  without  reason  or  pretext,  or  whether  she  sets 
up  as  a  reason,  that,  in  her  judgment,  the  acts  complained  of 
are  unconstitutional.  In  the  judgment  of  other  states,  they  are 
not  so.  It  is  nothing  to  them  that  she  offers  some  reason  or 
some  apology  for  her  conduct,  if  it  be  one  whk^  they  do 
not  admit.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  state  will  violate 
her  duty  without  some  plausible  pretext  That  would  be  too 
rash  a  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  mankind.  But  if  it  be  a  pre- 
text which  lies  in  her  own  breast ;  if  it  be  no  more  than  an 
opinion  which  she  says  she  has  formed,  bow  can  other  states  be 
satisfied  with  this  ]  How  can  they  allow  her  to  be  judge  of 
her  own  obligations  1  Or,  if  she  may  judge  of  her  obligations, 
may  they  not  judge  of  their  rights  alsol  May  not  the  twen- 
ty-three entertain  an  opinion  as  well  as  the  twenty-fourth  ?  And 
if  it  be  their  right,  in  their  own  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
common  council,  to  enforce  the  law  against  her,  how  is  she  to 
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tholr  rigbt  and  tliBir  opmioii  DoUiing  ? 

Mr.  Preddent,  If  we  M^  to  reodve  the  coDsCJtuUoti  as  tlii 
text,  and  Uien  to  lay  down  in  its  margin  the  coaoimdlcfonr  aai» 
mentATtes  wliich  have  been,  and  ^hich  may  he,  tmule  by  ^ 
ferant  states,  tlie  whole  page  would  be  &  polyglot  indeed,  ft 
wauld  spmk  with  ae  inai:iy  tongues  as  the  builders  oi  Btkdf 
and  in  didects  sis  mucb  confuMxX,  aud  mutnally  as  unintdiigUft 
TbG  very  instance  now  be£iro  us  presents  a  practical  illiatn* 
tioa.  Tbe  law  of  Uio  la^t  session  h  declared  itnconsUtilljaail 
in  Scmtb  Carolina,  and  otHjdtencc  to  it  i^  refused*  lu  aiim 
Btat^  It  is  admitted  to  be  ^itrictly  coastitudanaj.  You  nA 
over  the  iitnits  of  its  authority,  tliere^^  when  you  pass  a  iI^ 
line.  On  one  side  it  is  law^  on  the  other  sidi3  a  tinllity  ;  umI 
yet  it  is  passed  by  a  common  govemmeat^  ha\ii]g  the  aim 
authority  in  all  the  states. 

Such  are  the  inevitable  results  of  this  doctrine.  Bc^ 
ning  with  the  original  error,  that  the  constitution  of  tlie  United 
States  is  nothing  but  a  compact  between  sovereign  states ;  »> 
serting,  in  the  next  step,  that  each  state  has  a  right  to  be  ifei 
own  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  obligationsi,  and  ooa»> 
quenUy  of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  of  congress ;  and,  in 
the  next,  that  it  may  oppose  whatever  it  sees  fit  to  declare  «h 
constitutional,  and  that  it  decides  hr  itself  on  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress, — the  ailment  arrives  at  once  at  the  oon- 
elusion,  that  what  a  state  dissents  from,  it  may  nullify ;  wbil 
it  opposes,  it  may  oppose  by  force;  what  it  decides  for  itaei^ 
it  may  execute  by  its  own  power ;  and  that,  in  short,  it  is  itself 
supreme  over  the  l^slation  of  congress,  and  supreme  over  th» 
decisions  of  the  national  judicature ;  supreme  over  the  oonsti- 
tution  of  the  country,  supreme  over  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 
However  it  seeks  to  protect  itself  against  these  plain  inforenoea 
by  saying  that  an  unconstitutional  law  is  no  law,  and  that  it 
only  opposes  such  laws  as  are  unconstitutional,  yet  this  doei 
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not  in  the  slightest  degree  vary  the  result ;  since  it  insists  on 
deciding  this  question  for  itself;  and,  in  opposition  to  reason 
and  ailment,  in  opposition  to  practice  and  experience,  in  op. 
position  to  the  judgment  of  others,  having  an  equal  right  to 
judge,  it  says,  only,  "  Such  is  my  opinion,  and  my  opinion  shall 
be  my  law,  and  I  will  support  it  by  my  own  strong  hand.  I 
denounce  the  law ;  I  declare  it  unconstitutional ;  that  is  enough ; 
it  shall  not  be  executed.  Men  in  arms  are  ready  to  resist  its 
execution.  An  attempt  to  enforce  it  shall  cover  the  land  with 
blood.  Elsewhere  it  may  be  binding ;  but  here  it  is  trampled 
under  foot." 

This,  sir,  is  practical  nullification. 

And  now,  sir,  against  all  these  theories  and  opinions,  I  niain- 
tiun:  — 

1.  That  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  a  league, 
confederacy,  or  compact  between  the  people  of  the  several  states 
in  their  sovereign  capacities;  but  a  government  proper,  founded 
on  the  adoption  of  the  people,  and  creating  direct  relations  be- 
tween itself  and  individuals. 

2.  That  no  state  authority  has  power  to  dissolve  these  rela- 
tions;  that  nothing  can  dissolve  them  but  revolution ;  and  that, 
consequently,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  without 
revolution. 

3.  That  there  is  a  supreme  law,  consisting  of  the  oonsttlu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  acts  of  congress  passed  in  pmmiance 
of  it,  and  treaties ;  and  that,  in  cases  not  capable  of  assuming 
the  character  of  a  suit  in  law  or  equity,  congress  must  judge  o^ 
and  finally  interpret,  this  supreme  law  so  oflen  as  it  has  occa- 
sion to  pass  acts  of  legislation ;  and  in  cases  capable  of  as- 
suming, and  actually  assuming,  the  character  of  a  suit,  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  is  the  final  interpreter. 

4.  That  an  attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate,  annul,  or  nullify 
an  act  of  congress,  or  to  arrest  its  operation  within  her  limits, 
oa  the  ground  that,  in  her  opinion,  such  law  is  unconstitutional, 
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lation  which  determines  the  manner  in  which  die  public  as- 
thority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms  the  constitution  of  a 
state.  Those  primary  rules  which  concern  the  body  itsdf,  and 
the  very  being  of  the  political  society,  the  form  of  government^ 
and  the  manner  in  which  power  is  to  be  exercised  —  all,  in  a 
word,  which  form  together  the  constitution  of  a  state — ^these  ara 
the  fundamental  laws.  This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  the  public 
writers.  But  do  we  need  to  be  informed,  in  this  country,  what 
a  constitution  is  f  Is  it  not  an  idea  perfectly  familiar,  definite, 
and  well  settled  ?  We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  states ;  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  speaks  of  itself  as  being  an  in- 
strument of  the  same  nature.  It  says,  this  constitution  shall 
be  the  law  of  the  land,  anything  in  any  state  constitution  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too,  in 
plain  contradistinction  from  a  confederation;  for  it  says  that  aU 
debts  contracted,  and  all  engagements  entered  into,  by  the  Uni- 
ted States,  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  constitution  as  under  the 
confederation.  It  does  not  say,  as  valid  under  thb  compact,  or 
this  league,  or  this  confederation,  as  mider  the  former  confed- 
eration, but  as  valid  under  this  constitution. 

This,  then,  sir,  is  declared  to  be  a  constitution.  A  con8tita» 
tion  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state ;  and  this  is  expresslj 
declared  to  be  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the  people  had  sdd, 
"We  prescribe  this  fundamental  law,"  or  "this  supreme  law," 
for  they  do  say  that  they  establish  this  constitution,  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  supreme  law.  They  say  that  they  ordain  and  ea- 
tablish  it.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  common  application  of  these 
words?  We  do  not  speak  of  ordaining  leagues  and  compacts. 
If  this  wBs  intended  to  be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  states 
to  be  parties  to  it,  why  was  it  not  so  said  1  Why  is  there  found 
no  one  expression  in  the  whole  instrument  indicating  such  in- 
tent ?  The  old  confederation  was  expressly  called  a  league ; 
and  into  this  league  it  was  declared  that  the  states,  as  states^ 
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MTilftllj  entered     Why  was  not  similar  language  mei  la  Ad 

OOll0titi(tion»  if  a  similar  btentiofi  liad  csdst^  !  Why  was  it 
not  saiti,  **tlm  states  eiater  into  this  new  league^^^  ^  the  staioi 
Ibrm  Ujis  uew  eonfederatioo,"  or  "  ih^  states  agree  to  tlus  iwpir 
conqjactr'  Or  why  was  it  not  said,  in  the  language  of  Om 
gt^tlemao^s  resolution^  th&t  the  people  of  the  several  states  ■& 
ceded  to  thig  compact  in  thcii-  aorereign  capadti^  |  Whi 
Tea&cm  is  there  for  ^ipposlng  that  the  fraiBers  of  the  eon^dbi* 
liooj^^ected  ejq>ro»3ionfl  appropriate!  to  their  own  meaning,  and 
ad(^}led  otl^M^  wholly  at  wm^  wiih  tkit  me^ining  ? 

Agahij  sir,  Qua  oanstitution  speaks  of  that  political  sjilHil 
which  it  establiished  as  ^^  the  government  of  the  United  StilA* 
Is  it  not  doing  strange  violence  to  language  to  call  a  le^oe  or 
A  eompflct  between  sovereign  powers  a  govemmenti  The  gof^ 
ernmeut  of  a  state  is  that  ot^nlzation  in  which  tlje  politioii 
|>ower  residcsL  It  is  tlie  political  heing  created  by  the  c<]©stitti- 
tion  or  fundamental  law.  The  broad  an  J  clear  dliTeiT^ee  ho 
tween  a  government  and  a  league  or  compact  is,  that  ago?ei» 
ment  is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own;  and  it  [ 
powers  and  Acuities  to  execute  its  own  purposes.  Evqift  < 
pact  looks  to  some  power  to  enforce  its  stipulations.  £v«a  a 
a  compact  between  sovereign  communities,  there  always  «k»^ 
this  ultimate  reference  to  a  power  to  insure  its  exeeutioQ ;  d- 
though,  in  such  case,  this  power  is  but  the  force  of  one  pmiy 
agunst  the  force  of  another ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  wir. 
But  a  government  executes  its  decisions  by  its  own  supi^ms 
authority.  Its  use  of  force  in  compelling  obedience  to  its  own 
enactments  is  not  war.  It  contemplates  no  opposing  party  hav^ 
ing  a  right  of  re^stance.  It  rests  on  its  own  power  to  eoferoa 
its  own  will ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  possess  this  power,  it  is  no 
longer  a  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  so  generally  in  the  very  able  speedi 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  near  me,  (Mr.  Rives,)  that  it 
is  not  >»ithout  diffidence  and  regret  that  1  venture  to  differ  with 
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him  on  any  point  His  opinionions,  sir,  are  redolent  of  the 
doctrines  of  a  very  distinguished  school,  for  which  I  have  the 
highest  regard,  of  whose  doctrines  I  can  say,  what  I  can  also 
say  of  the  gentleman's  speech,  that,  while  I  concur  in  the  re- 
sults, I  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  about  some  of  the  premi- 
ses. I  do  not  agree  that  the  constitution  is  a  compact  between 
the  states  in  their  sovereign  capacities.  I  do  not  agree,  that,  in 
strictness  of  language,  it  is  a  compact  at  alL  But  I  do  agree 
that  it  is  founded  on  consent  or  agreement,  or  on  compact,  if 
the  gentleman  prefers  that  word,  and  means  no  more  by  it  than 
voluntary  consent  or  agreement  The  constitution,  sir,  is  not 
a  contract,  but  the  result  of  a  contract ;  meaning  by  contract 
no  more  than  assent  Founded  on  consent,  it  is  a  government 
proper.  Adopted  by  the  agreement  of  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  when  adopted,  it  has  become  a  oonstitution.  The 
people  have  agreed  to  make  a  oonstitution ;  but  when  made^ 
that  constitution  becomes  what  its  name  imports.  It  is  no 
longer  a  mere  agreement  Our  laws,  sir,  have  their  foundation 
in  the  agreement  or  consent  of  the  two  houses  of  congresa 
We  say,  habitually,  that  one  house  proposes  a  bill,  and  the 
other  agrees  to  it ;  but  the  result  of  thb  agreement  is  not  a 
compact,  but  a  law.  The  law,  the  statute,  is  not  the  agre&. 
ment,  but  something  created  by  the  agreement ;  and  some- 
thing which,  when  created,  has  a  new  character,  and  acts  by  its 
own  authority.  So  the  oonstitution  of  the  United  States^ 
founded  in  or  on  oonscnt  of  the  people,  may  be  said  to  rest  on 
compact  or  consent ;  but  it  is  itself  not  the  compact,  but  its  re- 
sult When  a  people  agree  to  erect  a  government,  and  actu- 
ally erect  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  agreement  is  at  an  end. 
The  compact  is  executed,  and  the  end  designed  by  it  attained. 
Henceforth,  the  fruit  of  the  agreement  exists,  but  the  agree- 
ment itself  is  merged  in  its  own  accomplishment ;  since  there 
can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agreement  or  compact  to  form  a 
vol*,  u.  S* 
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with  us,  all  power  is  with  the  people.  They  alone  are  sover- 
eign ;  and  thoy  erect  what  governments  they  please,  and  con- 
fer on  them  such  powers  as  they  please.  None  of  these  gov- 
ernments is  sovereign,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  all 
being  restrained  by  written  constitutions.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  only  perplex  ourselves  when  we  attempt  to 
explain  the  relations  existing  between  the  general  government 
and  the  several  state  governments,  according  to  those  ideas  of 
sovereignty  which  prevail  under  systems  essentially  different 
from  our  own. 

But,  sir,  to  return  to  the  constitution  itself;  let  me  inquire 
what  it  relies  upon  hr  its  own  con:inuance  and  support.  I  hear 
it  often  suggested,  that  the  states,  by  refusing  to  appoint  sena- 
tors  and  electors,  might  bring  this  government  to  an  end.  Per- 
haps that  is  true ;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  state  gov- 
ern mi^nts  themselves.  Suppose  the  legislature  of  a  state,  hav- 
ing the  power  to  appoint  the  governor  and  the  judges,  should 
omit  that  duty,  would  not  the  state  government  remain  unor- 
ganized? No  doubt,  all  elective  governments  may  be  broken 
up  by  a  general  abandonment,  on  the  part  of  those  intrusted 
with  political  powers,  of  their  appropriate  duties.  But  one  pop- 
ular government  has,  in  this  respect,  as  much  security  as  an- 
other, llic  maintenance  of  this  constitution  does  not  depend 
on  the  plighted  faith  of  the  states,  as  states,  to  support  it ;  and 
this  again  shows  that  it  is  not  a  league.  It  relies  on  individual 
duty  and  obligation. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  direct  relations 
between  this  government  and  individuals.  This  government 
may  punish  individuals  for  treason,  and  all  other  crimes  in  the 
code,  when  committed  against  the  United  States.  It  has  power, 
also,  to  tax  individuals,  in  any  mcxJe,  and  to  any  extent ;  and  it 
possesses  the  further  power  of  demanding  from  individuals  mil* 
itary  service.  Nothing,  certainly,  can  more  clearly  distinguish 
a  government  from  a  confederation  of  states  than  the  possession 
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of  (beae  poireti*    No  tikmr  mk^ABsmma^aM  htXMtm  hiS^ 
tuIuaIs  Mid  any  go^emmeiil. 

On  the  other  hantl,  %ht?  govern m^mt  ow^  bigh  am!  Boieaui 
duties  to  «very  dtixen  c}f  thtt  eouutry.  h  is  boiind  to  | 
him  in  bis  tno^t  iuiportaat  t^bli  ami  mtero&tA.  It : 
fbr  b]j»  proteeikiti,  and  no  other  goftiMliiit  Ita  the  oowitij  cift 
make  war.  It  ni&kes  peacQ  for  hii  |irq>to<^loii«  aad  im>  <Afatf 
^veniment  can  imk&  peaice^  It  maintains  males  And  mtrkB 
fer  hk  defense  and  a^unty,  and  no  other  go%  emmt*m  is  al* 
bired  to  txiAinLiii]  them.  H«  goes  abroad  b<mmth  Itm  Hag,  sad 
oarriea  over  all  the  earth  a  national  chajrtct^r  iiDptutvd  to  Mni 
by  this  govemmeal^  nnd  whidi  tio  other  govenimtsiit  ma  im- 
part In  whatever  rekt4?3  to  wiir,  to  peaoo,  to  ooiDmcf^  hi 
knows  no  otbc^r  govemrnetiL  AU  these,  ijr,  ane  oonnedioctt tl 
dear  nnd  as  isocred  as  can  blud  individuals  to  imy  govwaioal 
on  cartlh  It  is  not^  therefl.irL%  a  compact  betwwsn  ata|«ii  but  t 
government  proper,  ofjcrating  directly  upon  individual^  Tedd- 
ing to  them  protection  on  the  one  hand,  and  denoandii^  fiom 
them  obedience  on  the  other. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  whole  constitution  applicable  ta 
a  confederation  of  states.  If  the  states  be  parties,  as  states 
what  are  their  rights),  and  what  their  respective  coveiUHita  and 
stipulations  1  And  where  are  then*  rights,  covenants,  and  at^ 
Illations  expressed?  The  states  engage  for  nothing,  they  pmooe 
ise  nothing.  In  the  articles  of  confederation,  they  did  make 
promises,  and  did  enter  into  engagements,  and  did  plight  tha 
fiuth  of  each  state  for  their  fulfillment ;  but  in  the  constitutioo 
there  is  nothing  of  that  kind.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  the  oon- 
stitution,  it  is  the  people  who  speak,  and  not  the  states.  Hie 
people  ordain  the  constitution,  and  therein  address  themselves 
to  the  states,  and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  states,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  injunction  and  prohibition.  The  constitution  uttefs 
its  behests  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  people,  and 
it  exacts  not  from  states  any  plighted  public  &ith  to  main* 
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tain  it  On  the  contrary,  it  makes  its  own  picactvaUop  de- 
pend on  individual  duty  and  individual  obligation.  Sir,  the 
states  cannot  omit  to  appoint  s^iators  and  electors.  It  is  not 
a  matter  resting  in  state  discretion  or  state  pleasure.  The 
constitution  has  taken  better  care  of  its  own  preservation.  It 
lays  its  hand  on  individual  conscience  and  individual  duty.  It 
incapadtates  any  man  to  sit  in  the  legislature  of  a  state,  who 
shall  not  first  have  taken  his  solemn  oath  to  mipport  the  cod- 
stitution  of  the  United  Statesw  From  the  obligation  of  this 
oath,  no  state  power  can  disdbarge  him.  All  the  members  <^ 
all  the  state  legislatures  are  as  religiously  bound  to  support 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  as  they  are  to  support 
their  own  state  constitution.  Nay,  sir,  they  are  as  aolemsly 
sworn  to  support  it  as  we  ourselves  are,  who  are  members  <^ 
congress. 

No  member  of  a  state  legislature  can  refuse  to  proceed,  at 
the  proper  time,  to  elect  senators  to  congress,  or  to  provide  hr 
the  choice  of  electors  of  president  and  vice-president,  any  more 
than  the  members  of  this  body  can  refuse,  whoi  the  appointed 
day  arrives,  to  meet  the  members  of  the  other  house,  to  count 
the  votes  for  those  officers,  and  ascertain  who  are  diosen.  In 
both  cases,  the  duty  binds,  and  with  equal  strength,  the  ooo> 
sdenoe  of  the  individual  member,  and  it  is  imposed  on  all  by 
an  oath  in  the  very  same  words.  Let  it  then,  never  be  said, 
nr,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  states  whether  they 
will  continue  the  government,  or  break  it  up  by  refusing  to  ap- 
point senators  and  elect  electors.  They  have  no  discretion  in 
the  matter.  The  members  of  the  legisUtures  cannot  avoid  do- 
ing either,  so  often  as  the  time  arrives,  without  a  direct  violar 
tion  of  their  duty  and  their  oaths ;  sudi  a  violation  as  would 
break  up  any  other  government. 

Looking  still  further  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution 
itself,  in  order  to  learn  its  true  character,  we  find  its  great  ap- 
parent purpose  to  be,  to  unite  the  peq>le  of  idl  the  states  under 
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one  g^e^ml  goTemment,  fcvr  eertiln  dofin!t«?  Dl^eeti^  luid,  to  tb 
extent  of  this  union,  to  restmin  th^  sepamt©  ajytburitic^  of  ifie 
fltfttifl^  Oii^gn>se%  only  can  cicclar^  wnr;  tbei^evibrQ,  mhtm  ono 
state  15  at  wiir  with  a  foreign  tiatlon,  all  tuiist  iw  jil  war.  The 
pre^dent  and  the  senate  only  ean  malf^  pence ;  when  peace  b 
iiiade  for  one  state,  thereJbiw,  it  tnust  be  made  for  alJ. 

Cftn  anything  be  conceived  more  pr<?pfi«torrpiH,  than  that  sy 
Mate  slxouliJ  luive  power  to  uulliiy  ibo  pmc?ec*di nga  of  th<»  gefr 
rml  government  respecting  peao?  and  war?  Wb^n  war  k  ^ 
dared  by  a  law  of  oongivs«,  am  a  singie  titate  DuUifr  thU 
law,  and  repiain  at  piyico  1  And  yet  sUe  may  null ity  tJlit 
law  m  well  as  any  oth<;r*  If  tb©  pnasldent  and  mimx.^  maks 
peace,  may  one  state,  nevortheieM,  continue  iJie  war  I  Aid 
yet^  if  aiie  can  nylHfy  a  law,  she  may  quite  aa  well  nullitjra 
treaty^ 

The  truth  m^  Mr  President,  and  no  ingenuity  of  ai]^uinaii^ 
no  snbtlLt.y  of  distirtetion  can  evade  it,  that,  as  to  certain  piov 
poses,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  one  peoplei  llMf 
are  one  in  making  war,  and  one  in  making  peace ;  they  are  OM 
in  regulating  com  merce,  and  one  in  laying  duties  of  inoipost  Tha 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  oonstitudon  was,  to  make  tham 
one  people  in  these  particulars ;  and  it  has  efiectuallj 
plished  its  object.  All  this  is  apparent  on  the  &ce  of  the 
stitution  itself.  I  have  already  said,  sir,  that  to  obtain  a 
of  direct  Iegi:$lation  over  the  people,  especially  in  r^ard  to  im* 
posts,  was  always  prominent  as  a  reason  for  getting  rid  of  tha 
confederation,  and  forming  a  new  constitution.  Among  the  m- 
numerable  proofs  of  this,  before  the  assembling  of  the  oonTen- 
tion,  allow  me  to  refer  only  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  old  congress,  July,  1785. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  actual  formation  of  the  constitution; 
let  us  open  the  journal  of  the  convention  itself  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  very  first  resolution  which  the  convention  adopted, 
was,  ^  that  a  national  government  ought  to   b€  eaULbUshed^ 
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eaniiiHng  of  a  supreme  Ugielature^  judiciary^  and  exemihe,^ 

This  itself  completely  negatives  all  idea  of  league,  and  com- 
pact, and  confederation.  Terms  could  not  be  chosen  more  fit 
to  express  an  intention  to  estoblish  a  national  government,  and 
to  banish  forever  all  notion  of  a  compact  between  aovereiga 
states. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  30th  of  May.  After- 
ward, the  style  was  altered,  and,  instead  of  being  called  a  na- 
tional government,  it  was  called  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  the  substance  of  this  resolution  was  retained, 
and  was  at  the  head  of  that  list  of  resolutions  whidi  was 
afterward  sent  to  the  committee  who  were  to  frame  the  in- 
strument. 

It  is  true,  there  were  gentlemen  in  the  convention,  who  were 
for  retaining  the  confederation,  and  amending  its  articles ;  but 
the  majority  was  against  this,  and  was  for  a  national  govero- 
mert,  Mr.  Patterson's  propositions,  which  were  for  ccntinuing 
the  articles  of  confoderation  with  additional  powers,  were  8ul> 
mitted  to  the  convention  on  the  15th  of  June,  1789,  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  And  the  resolutions  form- 
ing the  basis  of  a  national  government,  which  had  been  once 
agreed  to  in  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  reported,  were 
recommitted  to  the  same  committee,  on  the  same  day.  The  cod- 
vention,  then,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  19th  of  June^ 
had  both  these  plans  before  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  plan  of  a 
confederacy,  or  compact,  between  states,  and  the  plan  of  a  na* 
tional  government.  Both  these  plans  were  considered  and  de- 
bated, and  the  committee  reported,  "  That  they  do  not  agree 
to  the  propositions  offered  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Patterson,  but 
that  they  again  submit  the  resolutions  formerly  reported."  l£, 
sir,  any  historical  fact  in  the  world  be  plain  and  undeniable,  it 
18  that  the  convention  deliberated  on  the  expediency  of  contin- 
uing the  confederation,  with  some  amendments,  and  rejected 
that  scheme,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  a  oatioiial  government^ 
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with  a  legiitlaUinv  an  «xecativB»  and  ft  p^xmry  oC  Itt 
lltej  wefi^  a^ked  Id  pn^ervn  the  kigita ;  tbojr  rcyectod  liia  jif^  ^ 
cxitkiiL    lliejr  wiri^  asked  t04?ootiini*  ttia  exurtkig  «ocnpai!C  W 

aadooQM«ni^oa,niid«eldieniidmtaboiifell»^  ooob^ 

tution  of  a  natiooal  go^'emmeiit ;  aiid  th^jr  acoompHabad  wlul 
they  uudertocik. 

If  men  wtll  open  their  eyes  fiirly  to  the  lights  of  hLifcarj^  ft 
is  flQdiwbto  to  be  df^^Virisii  on  this  point  The  great  object 
WIS  to  iuper^ede  the  confcsdanatkni,  by  ft  regular  govnmmisti 
bemuse^  iinckr  the  confi^derftliott,  wo^ttm  itad  pomm  oiily  tft 
make  requbition^  on  ^^tt^^ ;  and  if  «talea  daclillMl  i 
as  they  did,  tliere  wa^  no  remedy  but  ■ 
qu«it  8tate«L  It  would  seem,  from  Mr.  Jefl^rsofiV  oorreepotid 
ence^  in  17B6  and  1787,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  even  ttiff 
remedy  oun;ht  to  bo  tried.  "There  mil  bo  no  money  In  the 
treasury,"  said  he,  **till  the  confederacy  shows  its  teeth;"  mui 
he  suggests  that  a  single  frigate  would  soon  levy,  on  tibe  oom- 
merce  of  a  delinquent  state,  the  deficiency  of  its  oontribotion. 
But  this  would  be  war ;  and  it  was  evident  that  a  oonfedencj 
could  not  long  hold  togeth^,  which  should  be  at  war  with  ili 
members.  The  constitution  was  adopted  to  avoid  this  neoei- 
sity.  It  was  adopted  that  there  might  be  a  gov^mnent  whidi 
should  act  directly  on  individuals,  without  borrowing  aid  fimn 
the  state  governments.  This  is  dear  as  light  itself  on  tibe  Twy 
face  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and  its  whole  Instofj 
tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  Its  fiamers  gave  this  very  reft* 
son  for  their  work  in  the  most  distinct  terms.  Alio w  me  to  quote 
but  one  or  two  proo^  out  of  hundreds.  That  state,  so  small 
in  territory,  but  so  distinguished  for  learning  and  talent,  Goo- 
nccticut,  had  sent  to  the  general  convention,  among  other  memr 
bers,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Oliver  Ellsworth.  The  oonstitutioii 
having  been  framed,  it  was  submitted  to  a  convention  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut  for  ratification  on  the  part  of  that  state; 
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and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ellgworth  were  alao  memben  of 

this  convention.  On  the  first  daj  of  the  debates,  being  called 
on  to  explain  the  reasons  which  led  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia to  recommend  such  a  constitution,  after  showing  the  io- 
sufiiciency  of  the  existing  confederacy,  inasmuch  aa  it  applied  to 
states,  as  states,  Mr.  Johnson  proceeded  to  say : 

''The  convention  saw  this  imperfection  in  attempting  to  legisUt« 
for  states  in  their  political  capacity,  that  the  coercion  of  law  can  be 
exercised  by  nothing  but  a  military  force.  They  have,  therefore, 
gone  upon  entirely  new  ground.  They  have  formed  one  new  nation 
out  of  the  individual  states^  The  constitution  vesta  in  the  general 
legislature  a  power  to  make  laws  in  matters  of  national  concern;  to 
appoint  judges  to  decide  upon  these  laws ;  and  to  appoint  officers  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  This  excludes  the  idea  of  an  armed  force. 
The  power  which  is  to  enforce  these  laws  is  to  be  a  legal  power, 
vested  in  proper  magistrates.  The  force  which  is  to  be  employed  it 
the  energy  of  the  law ;  and  this  force  is  to  operate  only  upon  individ- 
nals  who  fail  in  their  duty  to  their  country.  This  is  the  peouliar 
glory  of  the  constitution,  that  it  depends  upon  the  mild  and  equal 
energy  of  the  magistracy  for  the  execution  of  the  laws.*' 

In  the  further  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Ellsworth  said: 

*'  In  republics,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  mi^ori^ 
govern,  and  that  the  minority  comply  with  the  general  voice.  How 
contrary,  then,  to  republican  principles,  how  humiliating,  is  our 
present  situation!  A  single  state  can  rise  up,  and  put  a  veto  upon 
the  most  important  public  measures.  We  have  seen  this  actually 
take  place ;  a  single  state  has  controlled  the  general  voice  of  the 
Union ;  a  minority,  a  very  small  minority,  has  governed  na.  So  far 
is  this  from  being  consistent  with  republican  principles^  that  it  ii^ 
in  efifect,  the  worst  species  of  monarchy. 

"  Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  coercive  princi- 
ple. No  man  pretends  the  contrary.  We  all  see  and  feel  this  ne- 
cessity. The  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  a  coercion  of  law  or  a  co- 
ercion of  arms?  'Diere  is  no  other  possible  alternative.  Where 
will  those  who  oppose  a  coercion  of  law  eome  outff  Where  will 
they  end  ff  A  necessary  oonseqaenee  of  their  prineiples  is  a  war  of 
VOL.  n.  29 
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grofls  a  heresy,''  say  the  writers  of  the  Federalist,  ''it  maj  be 
to  maintain  that  a  party  to  a  compact  has  a  right  to  revoke 
that  compact,  the  doctrine  itself  has  had  respectable  advocates. 
The  possibility  of  a  question  of  this  nature  proves  the  necessity 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  our  national  government  deeper 
than  in  the  mere  sanction  of  del^ated  authority.  The  &bric 
of  American  empire  ou^t  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.'** 

Such  is  the  language,  sir,  addressed  to  the  people,  while  they 
yet  had  the  constitution  under  consideration.  The  powera  con- 
ferred on  the  new  government  were  perfectly  well  understood 
to  be  conferred,  not  by  any  state,  or  the  people  of  any  state, 
but  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Virginia  is  more  ex- 
plicit, perhaps,  in  this  particular,  than  any  other  state.  Her 
convention,  assembled  to  ratify  the  constitution,  ^  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  declare  and  make  known, 
that  the  powers  granted  under  the  constitution,  bemg  derived 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  may  be  resumed  by 
them  whenever  the  same  shall  be  perverted  to  their  injury  or 
oppression." 

Is  this  language  whidi  describes  the  formation  of- a  com- 
pact between  states  ?  or  language  describing  the  grant  of  pow- 
ers to  a  new  government,  by  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Among  all  the  other  ratifications,  there  is  not  one  which 
speaks  of  the  constitution  as  a  compact  between  states.  Those 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  express  the  transaction, 
in  my  opinion,  with  sufficient  accuracy.  They  recognize  the 
Divine  goodness  ^  in  af&rding  the  people  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  solemn  compact 
with  each  other,  bt  assbntino  to  and  ratifying  a  new  oon- 
BTiruTiON."  You  will  observe,  sir,  that  it  is  the  people,  and 
not  the  states,  who  have  entered  into  this  compact ;  and  it  is 
tiia  people  of  all  the  United  States.    These  oonyentionB,  by  thk 
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form  of  e^q^ression,  me«int  merely  to  say,  tbat  ibe  people  of  4i 
Unitjed  Stat^  had,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro%4dence,  enjoyed  tiifl 
opportunity  of  establishing  a  new  eonstittition,  founded  in  tlie 
consent  of  the  people.  This  consent  of  the  peopi  e  hm  been  aill  od, 
by  European  writerSj  the  aocial  oompwit. ;  aud,  in  conform Ity 
to  this  oommon  mode  of  expresedon,  these  coDven^m  spcaik 
of  that  assent,  on  which  the  new  constitution  was  to  rest,  aa  w 
explicit  and  solemn  compaet,  not  whidi  the  stutfts  had  entered 
into  with  eiioh  other,  but  which  the  people  of  the  Umt«d  Sxxtai 
had  entered  intOp 

FinaJly,?^ir,how  can  any  man  gat  over  the  irords  €>f  the  cKsn- 
stitution  itself? — "■  We,  Ihe  peupk  tjfthe  (/nifed  St4iifi^  di>  or- 
dain and  ^$(abti$h  i^is  comtUution,**  These  words  niitst  mam 
to  be  ptirtof  the.  constitution,  they  mn^  be  obliterated  from  &i 
parch  men  t  on  which  they  «ro  written,  before  any  human  inge- 
nuity or  human  argument  can  remove  the  popular  ham  on 
which  that  coa^titotioii  rests,  and  turn  the  instrument  into  a 
mere  lAyiJu^tcl  ij^^i-^^AiU  £»oVcii\:;i^a  (9M*u»b 

The  second  proposition,  sir,  whidi  I  propose  to  maintun,  rs^ 
that  no  state  authority  can  dissolve  the  relations  subststing  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United  States  and  individuals ; 
that  nothing  can  dissolve  these  relations  bat  revolution ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  secession  vrithoot 
revolution.  All  this  follows,  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  just  ooQ- 
sequence,  if  it  be  first  proved  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  a  government  proper,  owing  protection  to  individual^ 
and  entitled  to  their  obedience. 

The  people,  sir,  in  every  state,  live  under  two  govemmentSL 
They  owe  obedience  to  both.  These  governments,  though  S» 
tinct,  are  not  adverse.  Each  has  its  separate  sphere,  and  its 
peculiar  powers  and  duties.  It  is  not  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns  for  the  same  power,  like  the  wars  of  the  rival  houses 
in  England ;  nor  is  it  a  dispute  between  a  government  de/ctcto 
and  a  government  de  jure.     It  is  the  case  of  a  division  of  pov^ 
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en  between  two  govemm^ts,  made  bj  the  people,  to  which 
both  are  responsible.  Neither  can  dispense  with  the  duty  which 
individuals  owe  to  the  other ;  neither  can  call  itself  master  of 
the  other :  the  people  are  masters  of  both.  This  division  of 
power,  it  is  true,  is  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  Europe.  It 
is  the  peculiar  system  of  America ;  and,  though  new  and  singu- 
lar, it  is  not  incomprehensible.  The  state  constitutions  are  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  the  states.  This  constitution  is  es- 
tablished by  the  people  of  all  the  states.  How,  then,  can  a 
state  secede  1  How  can  a  state  undo  what  the  whole  people 
have  done  ?  How  can  she  absolve  her  citizens  fix>m  their  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  How  can  she  annul 
their  obligations  and  oaths  1  How  can  the  members  of  her 
l^slature  renounce  their  own  oaths  1  Sir,  secession,  as  a  rev- 
olutionary right,  is  intelligible;  as  a  right  to  be  proclaimed 
amidst  dvil  commotions,  and  asserted  at  the  head  of  armies,  I 
can  understand  it.  But  as  a  practical  right,  existing  under  the 
constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  nothing  but  a  plain  absurdity ;  for  it  supposes  resist- 
ance to  government,  under  the  authority  of  government  itself; 
it  supposes  dismemberment,  without  violating  the  principles 
of  union ;  it  supposes  opposition  to  law,  without  crime ;  it  sup- 
poses the  violation  of  oaths,  without  responsibilty ;  it  supposes 
the  total  overthrow  of  government,  without  revolution. 

The  constitution,  sir,  regards  itself  as  perpetual  and  immor- 
tal. It  seeks  to  establish  a  union  among  the  people  of  the 
states,  which  shall  last  through  all  time.  Or,  if  the  common 
fate  of  things  human  must  be  expected  at  some  period  to  hap- 
pen to  it,  yet  that  catastrophe  is  not  anticipated. 

The  instrument  contains  ample  provisions  for  its  amendment, 
at  all  times;  none  for  its  abandonment,  at  any  time.  It  de- 
clares that  new  states  may  come  into  the  Union,  but  it  does 
uot  declare  that  old  states  may  go  out  The  Unipn  is  not  a 
temporary  partnership  of  states.    It  is  the  association  of  tbo 
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p«tf^le  imder  a  constJtation  of  goveniment^  imidng  their  powfl*! 
jombg  together  their  highest  interests,  oemeoting  iheir  preaetil 
enjayments,  and  blending  m  one  indivisible  mass,  all  their  bopei 
for  the  future*  Wljat.'soever  is  stead  fast  hi  just  polHtaJ  princi- 
ples I  whatsoever  h  permanent  in  the  structure  of  huroaa  aod- 
ety ;  whatsoever  there  h  which  can  derive  an  enduring  charada' 
from  being  founded  on  deep-laid  principles  of  constitutional  Itb- 
ertj  and  on  the  broad  foundations  of  the  publjo  %vill — all  these 
unite  CO  entitle  this  instrument  tQ  be  regarded  as  a  pertnanesit 
oonstiiution  of  government 

In  the  next  place,  Mr.  Presjdenti  I  contend  that  there  is  a  «^ 
pre  mo  kw  of  the  land,  consisting  of  the  constitution,  acts  of 
cftngress  passed  in  pursuance  of  il,  and  thtj  public  tpeati^ 
This  will  not  be  denied,  h^caiis©  such  are  the  very  words  of  ll» 
constitution*  But  I  conleiid,  further,  that  it  rightfully  U-lon^ 
to  eongresSj  nnd  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States^  to  settle  the 
construction  of  this*  supreme  Jaw,  in  doubtful  cases,  Thia  b 
denied ;  and  here  arises  the  great  practical  question,  Who  dto 

OONSTRUE  FINALLY  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UnITXD  STATlil 

We  all  agree  that  the  constitution  is  the  supreme  law;  bat  who 
shall  interpret  that  law  ?  In  our  system  of  the  diviskm  of  pow- 
ers between  different  governments,  controversies  will  neceaaa- 
rily  sometimes  arise,  respecting  the  extent  of  the  powen  of 
eacli.  Who  shall  decide  these  controversies  1  Does  it  rest 
with  the  general  government,  in  all  or  any  of  its  departmeola^ 
to  exercise  the  office  of  final  interpreter?  Or  may  each  of  iIm 
states,  as  well  as  the  general  government,  daun  this  right  of 
ultimate  decision  ?  The  practical  result  of  this  whole  debate 
turns  on  this  point.  The  gentleman  contends  tihat  each  state 
may  judge  for  itself  of  any  alleged  violation  of  the  ooostitii- 
tion,  and  may  finally  decide  for  itself  and  may  execute  its  own 
decisions  by  its  own  power.  All  the  recent  proceedii^  in 
South  Carolina  are  founded  on  this  claim  of  right  Her  con- 
vention has  pronounced  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
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unooiistittitioDal ;  and  this  decisioii  die  does  not  allow  any  ao- 
tfaority  of  the  United  States  to  oveirule  or  reverse.  Of  course 
she  rejects  the  authority  of  oongress,  because  the  very  object 
of  the  ordinance  is  to  reverse  the  decision  of  oongress ;  and  she 
rejects,  too,  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States^ 
because  she  expressly  prohibits  all  appeal  to  those  oourts.  It 
is  in  order  to  sustain  this  asserted  right  of  being  her  own  judge, 
that  she  pronounces  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be 
but  a  compact,  to  which  she  is  a  party,  and  a  sovereign  party. 
If  this  be  established,  then  the  inference  is  supposed  to  follow, 
that,  being  sovereign,  there  is  no  power  to  control  her  dedaon ; 
and  her  own  judgment  on  her  own  compact  is,  and  must  be, 
conclusive. 

I  have  already  endeavored,  sir,  to  point  out  the  practical  coa> 
sequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  to  show  how  utterly  inconsistent 
it  is  with  all  ideas  of  regular  government,  and  how  soon  its 
adoption  would  involve  the  whole  country  in  revolution  and  ab- 
solute anarchy.  I  hope  it  is  easy  now  to  show,  sir,  that  a  doc- 
trine bringing  such  consequences  with  it  is  not  well  founded ; 
that  it  has  nothing  to  stand  upon  but  theory  and  assumption ; 
and  that  it  is  refuted  by  plain  and  express  constitutional  pro- 
visions. I  think  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
possess,  in  its  appropriate  departments,  the  authority  of  final 
decision  on  questions  of  disputed  power.  I  think  it  possesses 
this  authority,  both  by  necessary  implication  and  by  express 
grant 

It  will  not  be  denied,  sir,  that  this  authority  naturally  belongs 
to  all  governments.  They  all  exercise  it  torn  necessity,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  other  powers.  The  state  gov- 
ernments themselves  possess  it,  except  in  that  class  of  ques- 
tions which  may  arise  between  them  and  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  in  regard  to  which  they  have  surrendered  it,  as  well 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  as  by  clear  constitutional  provisions. 
In  other  and  ordinary  cases^  whether  a  particular  law  be  in 
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conformity  to  the  ootiBtitutioii  of  tJbo  0Uti>  h  a  questkm 
the  statb  legiaJature  or  the  state  judidmy  must  deter 
We  all  know  that  the^  quesdotis  arise  daily  in  llid  elate  ^pv-^ 
ernnn^ntsij  and  ar©  decided  by  tho^  goyennneota ;  and  I  kmm 
no  gorexDment  i^-hieh  does  not  exenuss  a  eamilar  power. 

Upon  general  prlncipka,  then,  the  gof  eraraent  of  the  Unltai 
States  posecs^3  this  authority  j  and  this  \^ouid  hardly  be  dfr 
nied  were  it  not  Ihiit  ihove  are  othvr  governments.  But  since 
there  are  state  governments,  and  sioee  these,  ilk©  #>ther  gcivejo- 
tnents^  ordinarily  otwistriie  their  own  powers,  if  the  gorernment 
of  fce  United  Slates  construes  its  own  powers  also,  whic^  ccm- 
Btnjclion  is  to  prt;vail  in  the  case  of  oppoiwte  construcliGfis  t 
And  again,  as  in  the  case  now  actually  before  us,  the  gtote  gofY- 
emmenls  may  undertake,  not  only  to  oonstnie  their  own  pow-  ■ 
era,  byt  to  dedde  directly  on  the  ©xieat  of  the  powers  of  con- 
grc3SL  Congress  bis  ptissed  a  kw  as  being  within  its  just 
powers ;  South  Carolina  dmes  that  this  law  is  witiiin  Ha  jial 
powers,  and  insists  that  she  has  the  right  so  to  decide  thispQfla% 
and  that  her  decision  is  final.  How  are  these  questiooi  to  bo 
settled  1 

In  my  opinion,  sir,  even  if  the  constitutioQ  of  die  Unifeai 
States  had  made  no  express  proyisian  for  sudi  cases,  it  would 
yet  be  difficult  to  miuntain,  that,  in  a  ooostitutioQ  existiog  over 
four-and-twenty  states,  with  equal  authority  over  all,  one  could 
claim  a  right  of  construing  it  for  the  whole.  Tliis  would  i 
a  manifest  impropriety ;  indeed,  an  absurdity.  If  the 
tution  is  a  government  existmg  over  all  the  states,  thoi:^  with 
limited  powers,  it  necessarily  follows  that^  to  the  ezteot  of  tliose 
powers,  it  must  be  supreme.  If  it  be  not  superior  to  tlie  au- 
thority of  a  particular  state,  it  is  not  a  national  govenuotienL 
But  as  it  is  a  government^  as  it  has  a  legislative  power  of  ili 
own,  and  a  judicial  power  coextensive  with  the  legishitive,  the 
inference  is  irresistible  that  this  government,  thus  created  6y 
the  whole  and  for  the  whole,  must  have  an  authority  superior 
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to  that  of  the  particular  govemment  of  an  J  one  part  Goi^^reai 
is  the  legislature  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  the 
judiciary  of  the  general  govemment  is  the  judiciary  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  To  hdd,  therefore,  that  this  le- 
gislature and  this  judiciary  are  subordinate  in  authority  to  the 
legislature  and  judiciary  of  a  single  state,  is  doing  violence  to 
all  common  sense,  and  overturning  all  established  prindplea. 
G)ngress  must  judge  of  the  extent  of  its  own  powers  so  often 
as  it  is  called  on  to  exercise  them,  or  it  cannot  act  at  all ;  and 
it  must  act  also  independent  of  state  c<mtrol,  or  it  cannot  act 
at  all. 

The  right  of  state  interposition  strikes  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  legislative  power  of  congress.  It  possesses  no  effective 
l^slative  power,  if  such  right  of  state  interposition  exists;  be- 
cause it  can  pass  no  law  not  subject  to  abrogation.  It  cannot 
make  laws  for  the  Union,  if  any  part  of  the  Union  may  pro- 
nounce its  enactments  void  and  of  no  effect  Its  forms  of  legis- 
lation would  be  an  idle  ceremony,  if,  after  all,  any  one  of  four- 
and-twenty  states  might  bid  defiance  to  its  authority.  Without 
express  provision  in  the  constitution,  therefore,  sir,  thb  whole 
question  is  necessarily  decided  by  those  provisions  which  cre- 
ate a  legislative  power  and  a  judicial  power.  If  these  exist  in 
a  govemment  intended  for  the  whole,  the  inevitaUe  consequence 
is,  that  the  laws  of  this  legislative  power  and  the  decisions  of 
this  judicial  power  must  be  binding  on  and  over  the  wholes 
No  man  can  form  the  conception  of  a  government  existing  over 
four-and-twenty  states,  with  a  regular  legislative  and  judicial 
power,  and  of  the  cxistence«at  the  same  time  of  an  authority, 
residing  elsewhere,  to  resist,  at  pleasure  or  discretion,  the  en- 
actments and  the  decisions  of  such  a  govemment  I  maintain, 
therefore,  dr,  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  as  an  infei^i 
ence  wholly  unavoidable,  the  acts  of  congress  and  the  decisions 
of  the  national  courts  must  be  of  higher  authority  than  stato 

voIh  n.        T 
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iawa  tmd  stoU:  decbtcma.    If  lliia  be  not  sd,  tliere  la^  fih^wt  coi 
be,  nc>  general  govemmciit; 

Biit,  Jkfn  Pitisidentj  the  eonstitaticwi  has  not  left  thb  mrdbal 
point  wilboot  M\  and  explicit  provisians.  Fln^  as  to  the  aik 
thority  of  congiess.  Havbg  enumerated  the  sped  fie  powcn 
coiifcnxd  <M  ecuigresK,  the  ootistitulion  adds,  as  a  dbtinet  and 
swbsLantivc  clause^  the  followmg,  vh:  "To  make  all  law*  whkJl 
ahail  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  esecfltion  tfcft 
fope^mg  powera,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  thk  cooslim- 
tion  ift  the  government  of  the  United  States^  or  in  any  d«pirt^ 
ment  or  oflu^er  thereof,"  If  ihts  mmn^  anything,  it  means  that 
congT^si  may  judge  of  the  true  extent  and  just  int€Tpretatii3!i 
of  the  specific  po^-^rs  granted  to  it,  and  may  judge  also  of  what 
IB  necessary  and  proper  for  executing  those  jtowers.  If  congress 
b  to  judge  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  its  powi*% 
it  must,  of  noceaaity,  judge  of  the  extent  ^d  icterpretatkm  of 
those  powers. 

And  in  regard,  sir,  to  the  judiciary,  the  oonatitataon  is  tdH 
more  express  and  emphatic.  It  declares  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  or  equity  arising  under  the  con- 
stitution, laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties ;  that  there  tAafl 
be  one  supreme  court,  and  that  this  supreme  ooturt  shall  faavB 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  all  these  cases,  subject  to  sudi  exoepCiont 
as  congress  may  make.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  from  the 
generality  of  these  words.  If  a  case  arises  under  tJie  oonaCitB- 
tion,  that  is,  if  a  case  arises  depending  on  the  constructioD  of 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  extends 
to  it.  It  reaches  the  casb,  the  quxstiov;  It  attaches  the 
pow^  of  the  national  judicature  to  the  case  itself,  in  whateTer 
court  it  may  arise  or  exist ;  and  in  this  case  the  supreme  comt 
has  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  courts  whatever.  No  lan- 
guage could  provide  with  more  efiect  and  precision  than  b  here 
done,  for  subjecting  constitutional  questions  to  the  ultimate  de- 
cision of  the  supreme  court.     And,  sir,  this  is  exactly  what  the 
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ooDTeDtioii  ibiBid  it  neoesaarj  to  provide  tir,  and  intended  to 

provide  for.  It  is,  too,  exactly  what  the  people  were  univer- 
Mlly  told  was  done  when  they  adopted  the  ooDstitution.  One 
of  the  first  resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention,  was  in  these 
words,  viz :  ^  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judidary  shall 
extend  to  cases  which  respect  the  collection  of  the  national  rev- 
enue, and  questions  which  involve  the  national  peace  and  har- 
mony." Now,  sir,  this  either  had  no  sensible  meaning  at  all, 
or  else  it  meant  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  judiciary 
should  extend  to  these  questions,  with  a  paramount  authority. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  convention  intended  that  the 
power  of  the  national  judiciary  should  extend  to  theae  questions, 
and  that  the  judicatures  of  the  states  should  also  extend  to  them, 
with  equal  power  of  final  decision.  This  would  be  to  defeat 
the  whole  object  of  the  provision.  There  were  thirteen  judica- 
tures already  in  exbtenoe.  The  evil  complained  ot,  or  the  dan- 
ger to  be  guarded  against,  was  contradiction  and  repugnance 
in  the  decisions  of  these  judicatures.  If  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution meant  to  create  a  fourteenth,  and  yet  not  to  give  it 
power  to  revise  and  control  the  decisions  of  the  existing  thfa^ 
teen,  then  they  only  intended  to  augment  the  existing  evil  and 
the  apprehended  danger  by  increasing  still  fiirthek'  the  chances 
of  discordant  judgments.  Why,  sir,  has  it  become  a  settled 
axiom  in  politics  that  every  government  must  have  a  judicial 
power  oodxtensive  with  its  legislative  power  1  Certainly,  there 
is  only  this  reason,  viz :  that  the  laws  may  receive  a  uniform 
interpretation  and  a  uniform  execution.  This  object  can  be  no 
otherwise  attained.  A  statute  is  what  it  is  judicially  interpre- 
ted to  be ;  and  if  it  be  construed  one  way  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  another  way  in  Georgia,  there  is  no  uniform  law.  One  su- 
preme, court,  with  appellate  and  final  jurisdiction,  is  the  natural 
and  only  adequate  means,  in  any  government^  to  secure  this 
uniformity.  The  convention  saw  all  this  clearly ;  and  the  rea> 
olution  which  I  have  quoted,  never  afterwards  rescinded,  passed 
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tlntPiipb  vnrioiM  modificatiotis^  till  k  finally  tiecdr^d  tlie  farm 
which  ibe  Article  now  wearw  tn  the  oonJaitutifnL  fl  m  uikd«ali^ 
Ably  true^  then,  th»i  llii.'  frErncrA  rif  tb«  cotuititntkii]  iateiid«d  til 
cre^k*  n  nntioojd  judieiaj  power,  whtdi  ilKmld  be  por&motint  m 
tialiooai  subjects.  And  after  the  ootisiiLutioti  was  fram^,  dsd 
while  thi*  whuie  ODuntry  wa*  eiJgageJ  in  discussing  i^  mentis 
otio  of  its  moat  dijatingiiislitad  advocaU^  (Mr.  ^f  sdisoti,)  told 
tK(S  people  that  it  wm  true,  that.^  in  eontroyerstcs  rektkig  to  tiie 
boundary  between  the  two  jirrisdictioos^  the  tribunal  wMdi  k 
ultimaicly  to  decide  m  to  bo  tstrkblished  undex  the  gei€fai 
gdvemmBiit  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  been  a  member  or  th«  oofi* 
Ycxitka,  ftwetted  the  same  thing  to  the  Ic^Uture  of  Maryland, 
and  urged  it  as  a  reason  ^r  rtjectlng  the  cotmitiitioii.  Iff* 
Pbekney,  himself  also  a  leading  mem  her  of  the  oonv«ntioi],  d6- 
dared  it  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  Everywhere  it  was 
f^f}fri\ru^'\  l*v  (Vtr.i,*!^  i\Tii}  fVn^s,  lliat  ihls  ffowor  wa^  In  th<^  n-kt^ 
sUtution.  By  some  it  was  thought  dangerous,  by  most  H  was 
thought  necessary ;  but  by  all  it  was  agreed  to  be  a  power  acto- 
ally  oontained  iu  the  instrument  The  convention,  saw  the  ab> 
solute  necessity  of  some  control  in  the  national  govenuncnt 
over  state  laws.  Different  modes  of  establishing  this  control 
were  suggested  and  considered.  At  one  time,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  laws  of  the  states  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  laid 
before  congress,  and  that  congress  should  possess  a  negative  over 
them.  But  this  was  thought  inexpedient  and  inadmissible; 
and  in  its  place,  and  expressly  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  existiog 
provision  was  mtroduced ;  that  is  to  say,  a  provbion  bj  which 
the  federal  courts  should  have  authority  to  overrule  such  stats 
laws  as  might  be  in  manifest  contravention  of  the  oonstitatiaii. 
The  writers  of  the  Federalist,  in  explaining  the  ooostitiitioii, 
while  it  was  yet  pending  before  the  people,  and  still  unadopted, 
give  this  account  of  the  matter  m  terms,  and  assign  this  reason 
for  the  article  as  it  now  stands.  By  this  provision  oongress  es* 
caped  from  the  necessity  of  any  revision  of  state  lawa^  left  tha 
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whole  q>here  of  state  leg^atioD  quite  antoadied,  and  yet  ob- 
tained a  security  against  any  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  general  government  Indeed,  sir,  allow  me  to  ask 
again,  if  the  national  judiciary  was  not  to  exercise  a  power  of 
revision  on  constitutional  questions  over  the  judicatures  of  the 
states,  why  was  any  national  judicature  erected  at  all  1  Qui 
any  man  give  a  sensible  reason  for  having  a  judicial  power  in 
this  government,  unless  it  be  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  a  uni- 
formity of  decision  on  questions  arising  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  congress,  and  insuring  its  execution  1  And  does 
not  this  very  idea  of  uniformity  necessarily  imply  that  the  con- 
struction given  by  the  national  courts  is  to  be  the  prevailing 
construction  1  How  else,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  uniformity  can 
be  preserved  1 

Gentlemen  appear  to  me,  sir,  to  look  at  but  one  side  of  the 
question.  They  regard  only  the  supposed  danger  of  trusting  a. 
government  with  the  interpretation  of  its  own  powers.  But 
will  they  view  the  question  in  its  other  aspect?  Will  they 
show  us  how  it  is  possible  for  a  government  to  get  along  with 
four-and-twenty  interpreters  of  its  laws  and  powers  ?  Gentle- 
men argue,  too,  as  if,  in  these  cases,  the  state  would  be  always 
right,  and  the  general  government  always  wrong.  But  suppose 
the  reverse ;  suppose  the  state  wrong  (and,  since  they  difier, 
some  of  them  must  be  wrong) ;  are  the  most  important  and 
essential  operations  of  the  government  to  be  embarrassed  and 
arrested,  because  one  state  holds  a  contrary  opinion  ?  Mr. 
President,  every  argumont  which  refers  the  constitutionality  of 
acts  of  congress  to  state  decision,  appeals  from  the  majority  to 
the  minority ;  it  appeals  from  a  common  interest  to  a  particular 
interest ;  from  the  counsels  of  all  to  the  counsels  of  one ;  and 
endeavors  to  supersede  the  judgment  of  the  whole  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  part 

1  think  it  is  clear,  sir,  that  the  constitution,  by  express  pio> 
vision,  by  definite  and  unequivocal  words,  as  well  as  by  i 
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ivy  impHo&tiofi,  has  ooostltuted  the  supreme  oourt  of  tbe  Vtd* 
ted  States  the  appellate  tnbunal  In  all  ca^es  of  &  cansdludotml 
nature  ^bich  asciume  the  shape  of  a  siiit^  m  law  or  equity- 
And  1  think  I  cannot  do  better  lltftn  to  leave  \hh  part  of  thtt  fl 
Bubject  by  reading  the  remarks  made  upoii  it  by  ilr,  EUsworlh, 
in  thp  convention  of  Coiini>ctic«r,  a  gentlemaD,  sir,  who  has  left 
behind  him,  on  the  records  of  the  goveroment  of  his  coontrr, 
proofk  of  the  clearest  intelligence  and  of  the  deepen  mgti&tf^ 
m  well  as  of  the  utmost  purity  and  integrity  of  diaracten     He 

^^  litis  constitfitioa  d^finei  the  eri«Dt  of  th«  powers  of  tlt«  g^«   | 
erd  gorornment*     If  tbo  g^uefal  legvfrlftture  ahonlJ,  At  imy  tiior, 
OTcrletp  jt<  limit*,  the  judlciil  depttrtiDcnt  i«  s  oc»n»tittJlionnl  chtck. 
If  th«  United  States  f  o  htyond  llieir  poisrcyrs,  if  tbej  make  «  J»w 
which  th«  xfOfUtitutioci  doe«  not  MithorUe,  it  h  void  :  &ii4  tli«  Jodt 

are  to  be  made  independent^  will  declare  it  to  be  void.  Oa  tha  itther 
hand,  if  the  states  go  beyond  their  limits,  if  they  make  a  lav 
which  is  a  usurpation  upon  the  general  goTemment,  the  law  ia 
Toid ;  and  upright,  independent  judges  will  declare  it  to  be  to.** 

And  let  me  only  add,  sir,  that  in  the  very  first  sesnoo  of  fbe 
first  congress,  with  all  the  well-known  objects,  both  of  tiie  eoft- 
vention  and  the  people,  fiill  and  finesh  in  his  mind,  Mr.  EQ»> 
worth,  reported  the  bill,  as  is  generally  understood,  lor  the  op> 
ganization  of  the  judidal  department,  and  in  that  bill  made 
provision  for  the  exercise  of  this  appellate  power  of  die  su- 
preme court,  in  all  the  proper  cases,  in  whatsoever  oourt  ari- 
sing ;  and  that  this  appellate  power  has  now  been  ezotieed  ht 
more  than  forty  years,  without  intermption  and  without  doobt 

As  to  the  cases,  snr,  whidi  do  not  oome  before  tlie  courtly 
those  political  questions  which  terminate  with  the  enactmenti 
of  congress,  it  is  of  necessity  that  these  should  be  nltimat^y 
decided  by  congress  itself.  Like  other  legislatures,  it  must  be 
trusted  with  this  power.     The  members  of  congress  are  < 
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hy  tbe  peo|dei,  and  they  are  answerable  to  die  people;  like 
otber  public  agents,  they  are  bound  by  oath  to  support  thecon- 
atitution.  These  are  the  securities  that  they  will  not  violate 
their  duty,  or  transcend  their  powers.  They  are  the  same  se- 
curities as  prevail  in  other  popular  governments ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  grants  of  power  can  be  more  safely  guarded,  with- 
out rendering  them  nugatcnry.  If  the  case  cannot  come  before 
the  courts,  and  if  congress  be  not  trusted  with  its  decision,  who 
shall  decide  it  1  Hie  goitleman  says,  each  state  is  to  decide  it 
lor  herseUi  If  so,  then,  as  I  have  already  urged,  what  b  law 
in  one  state  is  not  law  in  the  other.  Or,  if  the  resistance  of 
one  state  compels  an  entire  repeal  of  the  law,  then  a  minority, 
and  that  a  small  one,  governs  the  whole  country. 

Sir,  those  who  espouse  the  doctrines  of  nullification  reject^ 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  first  principle  of  all  republican  liberty ; 
that  is^  that  the  mi^rity  must  govern.  In  matters  of  common 
concern,  the  judgment  of  the  majority  must  stand  as  the  judg- 
ed the  whole.  This  is  a  law  imposed  on  us  by  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  we  do  not  act  upon  it,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  nudntaining  any  government  but  despotism. 
We  hear  loud  and  repeated  denunciations  against  what  is  called 
**  majority  government"  It  is  declared,  with  much  warmth, 
that  a  nu^rity  government  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  What,  then,  do  gentlemen  wishi  Do  they  wish 
to  establish  a  minority  government  1  Do  they  wish  to  sub- 
ject the  will  of  the  many  to  the  will  of  the  few  ]  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  spoken  of  absolute 
majoritiee  and  majorities  concurrent ;  language  wholly  unknown 
to  our  constituticm,  and  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  afiix  definite 
ideas.  As  I  &r  as  I  understand  it,  it  would  teach  us  that  the 
absolute  majority  may  be  found  in  congress,  but  the  **  major- 
ty  concurrent "  must  be  looked  for  in  the  states ;  that  is  to 
aay,  sir,  stripping  the  matter  of  this  novelty  of  phrase,  thai 
the  disBQDt  of  one  or  more  states^  as  itateai  renders  void  tha 
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dm^loii  of  a  fnHJorii^  of  ecmgT«9ii»  so  lar  as  t^t  €tat«  It 
eoiicomcdL     And  so  tlib  dcicUnne,  milling  but  a  short 
like  otiier  dogmas  of  tJi*?  daVt  tcrtiibirtics  m  nullificaticnip 

If  this  vchemcDt  invective  ngftiiM  mujoritiaa  mennt  no  more 
than  thftt,  in  tKc  construction  of  govemini?iat,  it  is  wbe  to  pro- 
vide checks  ^d  biilances,  so  thut  there  should  be  various  linai- 
tatioijs  0(1  die  power  of  iho  uTere  majority*  it  would  onljr  mean 
wbit  ttio  confttJtiition  of  the  Uuited  States  Kas  slremd^  abtm^ 
duiitly  provided  It  is  full  of  such  checks  And  b&lanoes.  h  in 
very  oigoniiation^  it  adopti  a  broad  and  most  efToctti^  prind* 
pie  in  n^traitit  of  tlie  power  of  mere  majorities,  A  fnajonfy 
of  tho  people  electe  the  housa  of  representatives,  but  it  do€9  not  ■ 
elect  tlie  st^mite.  I1ie  senate  is  elected  by  the  stalei^  ««ii  atito 
liavitjg,  in  this  respect,  an  eqnd  ptiwcn  No  law^  tbc£re^:ire,  lati 
pass,  without  Ihe  assent  of  the  majority  of  ihe  representaiiTes 
of  tliie  peo p ! '*  r> 1 1 0  n  t^;  i v ^ p'i t v  r , f  f h i •  r«^ \ > ro  =ie rt f  at i v*o^  rn t"  f V^ i.-  ^| itflfi 
also.  A  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  must  con- 
cur, and  a  majority  of  the  states  must  concur,  in  every  act  of 
congress ;  and  the  president  is  elected  on  a  plan  compoonded 
of  both  these  principles.  But  having  composed  one  home  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people  in  each  state,  aooor^og  to 
its  numbers,  and  the  other  of  an  equal  number  of  membefs  fiom 
every  state,  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the  constitution  gives  to 
majorities  in  these  houses  thus  constituted  the  full  and  entirs 
power  of  passing  laws,  subject  always  to  the  oonstitatioDal  re* 
strictions  and  to  the  approval  of  the  president  To  eohjeet 
them  to  any  other  power  is  dear  usurpation.  The  majoritj  of 
one  house  may  be  controlled  by  the  majority  of  the  ol^;  mi 
both  may  be  restrained  by  the  president's  negative.  Umbb 
are  checks  and  balances  provided  by  the  eonstitutioii,  exialiiig 
in  the  government  itself,  and  wisely  intended  to  aeoove  deiibei^ 
adon  and  caution  in  legislative  proceedings.  But  to  resist  ths 
will  of  the  majority  in  both  houses,  thus  constitutionally  exer- 
cised ;  to  insist  on  the  lawfulness  of  interposition  by  an  extra- 
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neons  power ;  to  claim  the  right  of  defeating  tihe  wiU  of  con- 
gress, by  setting  up  against  it  the  will  of  a  single  state — ^is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  as  it  strikes  me,  than  a  plain  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  government  The  constituted  authorities  of  the 
United  States  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  thej  be  not  mas- 
ters of  their  own  will ;  they  are  no  longer  a  government,  if  an 
external  power  may  arrest  their  proceedings ;  they  are  no  longer 
a  government,  if  acts  passed  by  both  houses,  and  approved  by 
the  president,  may  be  nullified  by  state  vetoes  or  state  ordi- 
nances. Does  any  one  suppose  it  could  make  any  diiference, 
as  to  the  binding  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  and  of  ike 
duty  of  a  state  to  respect  it,  whether  it  passed  by  a  mere  ma- 
jority of  both  houses,  or  by  three-fourths  of  each,  or  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  each  ?  Within  the  limits  and  restrictions  of  the 
constitution,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  like  all  other 
popular  governments,  acts  by  majorities.  It  can  act  no  other- 
wise. Whoever,  therefore,  denounces  the  government  of  ma- 
jorities, denounces  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  de- 
nounces all  free  governments.  And  whoever  would  restrain 
these  majorities,  while  acting  within  their  constitutional  limits, 
by  an  external  power,  whatever  he  may  intend,  asserts  princi- 
ples which,  if  adopted,  can  lead  to  nothing  else  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  government  itself. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive,  sir,  how  his  argument 
against  majorities  might  here  bo  retorted  upon  him  1  Does  he 
not  see  how  cogently  he  might  be  asked,  whether  it  be  the  char- 
acter of  nullification  to  practice  what  it  preaches  ?  Look  to 
South  Carolina,  at  the  present  moment  How  far  are  the  rights 
of  minorities  there  respected  ?  I  confess,  sir,  I  have  not  known, 
in  peaceable  times,  the  power  of  the  m^ority  carried  with  a 
higher  hand,  or  upheld  with  more  relentless  disregard  of  the 
rights,  feelings,  and  principles  of  the  minority ; — a  minority  em- 
bracing, as  the  gentleman  himself  will  admit,  a  large  portion  of 
the  worth  and  respectability  of  the  state ;  a  mmority  oompre- 
VOL.  n.  T*  80 
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hendiog  io  its  otitnbers  men  wlio  hate  h&ED  associated  wfth 
him,  and  with  us,  in  these  WU  of  !egis1ati<]fi ;  men  who  hav^a 
iM^^^ed  their  country  at  home  and  honored  it  ftbroad  ;  men  vrh^ 
would  cheerfully  lay  down  their  lives  for  their  nxliTe  utile,  la 
wiy  cause  which  they  could  regard  as  the  cause  of  homir  inl 
duty ,  men  above  fexir,  aod  above  reproach;  whose  deepest  gnef 
aod  distress  spring  from  ilie  ooaviotioti  that  tho  presetn  prooeo^ 
ings  of  the  stat^  must  ultimately  reflect  discredit  upon  hw- 
How  19  this  minortty,  how  are  these  mcn^  regarded!  They  an 
enthralled  and  diafranchfsed  by  ordinances  and  acts  of  l^isiar 
tion  ;  subjected  to  tests  and  oatha^  incs>riipatiblej  as  they  oooao- 
entioudy  think,  with  oatbs  alreAjy  taken^  and  obligations  ajfcwiy 
assumed ;  they  are  proscribed  and  denounoed,  as  recreants  lo 
duty  and  patriotiam,  and  slaves  to  a  furei^  power.  Both  tb* 
spirit  which  pursues  them,  and  the  positive  measures  whk^  eia 
acate  ftx>m  tliat  spirit,  are  harsh  and  prescriptive  beyond  all 
precedent  within  my  knowledge,  e^tcept  in  periods  of  profvsaed 
revolution. 

It  b  not,  sir,  one  would  think^  for  those  who  approve  ihsm 
proceedings  to  complain  of- the  power  of  majorities. 

Mr.  President  aU  populai*  govemmenta  rest  on  two  prmcl- 
plea,  or  two  assumptions : 

First,  That  there  is  so  far  a  oommon  interest  among  those 
over  whom  the  government  extends,  as  that  it  may  provide  for 
the  defense,  protection,  and  good  government  of  the  whde^ 
without  injustice  or  oppression  to  parts. 

Second,  That  the  representatives  d  the  people,  aod  espe- 
dally  the  people  themselves,  are  secure  against  general  oorrap 
tion,  and  may  be  trusted,  therefore,  with  the  exercise  of  power. 
Whoever  ai^es  against  these  principles  argues  against  the 
practicability  of  all  fiiee  governments.  And  whoever  admiti 
these,  must  admit,  or  cannot  deny,  that  power  is  as  safe  in  the 
hands  of  congress  as  in  those  of  other  representative  bodiea 
Congress  is  not  irresponsible.     Its  members  are  agents  of  the 
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people,  elected  hj  them,  answerable  to  them,  and  liable  to  bd 
displaced  or  superseded,  at  their  pleasure ;  and  they  possess  as 
fair  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  while  they  continue 
to  deserve  it,  as  any  other  public  political  agents. 

If,  then,  sir,  the  plain  intention  of  the  convention,  and  the  oo> 
temporary  admission  of  both  friends  and  foes,  prove  anything; 
if  the  plain  text  of  the  instrument  itself,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary implication  from  other  provisions,  prove  anything ;  if  the 
early  l^islation  of  congress,  the  course  of  judicial  deoisiona, 
acquiesced  in  by  all  the  states  for  forty  years,  prove  anything 
— then  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  supreme  law,  and  a  final 
interpreter.  • 

My  fourth  and  last  proposition,  Mr.  President,  was,  that  any 
attempt  by  a  state  to  abrogate  or  nullify  acts  of  congress  is 
a  usurpation  on  the  p>owers  of  the  general  government  and  on 
the  equal  rights  of  other  states,  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  a  proceeding  essentially  revolutionary.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  if  the  preceding  propositions  be  regarded  as  proved. 
If  the  government  of  the  United  Stales  be  trusted  with  the 
duty,  in  any  department,  of  declaring  the  extent  of  its  own 
powers,  then  a  state  ordinance,  or  act  of  legislation,  authori- 
zing resistance  to  an  act  of  congress,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
its  unconstitutionality,  is  manifestly  a  usurpation  upon  its 
powers.  • 

If  the  states  have  equal  rights  in  matters  concerning  the 
whole,  then  for  one  state  to  set  up  her  judgement  against  the 
judgment  of  the  rest,  and  to  insist  on  executing  that  judgm^t 
by  force,  is  also  a  manifest  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other 
states. 

If  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  be  a  government 
proper,  ¥nth  authority  to  pass  laws,  and  to  give  them  a  uniform 
interpretation  and  execution,  then  the  interposition  of  a  state, 
to  enforce  her  own  construction,  and  to  resist,  as  to  herself^ 
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tbbt  law  which  bimk  tlu»  oilier  itita^  la  m  Ykikiiou  ot  tbe  taa^ 

Auil  if  fJuit  be  nnoIutiaDary  vhidh  arrt^sts  the  i%ldalif«i  eM^| 
ecutiire^  {km)  judicial  power  of  govommefK^  db|)efiaes  with  ean^ 
ing  ciftthtt  uiid  ol>ii|^atloas  of  oljedieno^  ood  aleviatieft  anotlief 
power  to  stifireme  ck>niiDionY  then  nulllficaticni  is  revolutlouvy. 

Or  iJ*tkttl  \m  revohitii*nflry  the  notmial  tefid«tncy  aod  praetjc&] 
aSkc^  of  svbicb  oro  to  bruuk  Iht*  Ujiion  into  fr^mentst,  to  ftever 
4*11  ct^nnoctirjiQ  tttmmg  the  ft^Hiiple  of  the  respe^^tive  Btiite^»nd  ta 
prostnU**  tJjis  gt-nernl  government  in  th^o  dust^  thL^a  itullificitifin 
Is  revolutionary, 

NulIifictttioHi  sir»  is  hs  dUtinctly  rcTolutJonary  as  seoeoNOai 
but  1  cai^pot  say  thjit  tlia  rcvolutjou  which  h  seeks  is  OQd  cif 
8o  ri\^ieut-fil>Ie  a  characber,  SetVBajoii  would,  it  is  trues,  abttfidoii 
the  CiTHJstitiitic*ii  akogt?tJier  \  hut  tlK'H  Lt  would  profcsa  to  aJun- 
dot!  it  Whatever  other  i[jtt)n»ifst4?Ddes  it  nitght  run  jnlo.OfM^ 
at  lc4w*t,  it  woidd  avoid-  It  would  not  belijug  to  a  government 
while  it  rejected  its  authority.  It  would  not  repel  the  burden, 
and  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  It  would  not  aid  in  pasdng 
laws  which  others  are  to  obey,  and  yet  reject  their  authority  as 
to  itself.  It  would  not  undertake  to  reconcile  obedience  to  pab- 
lie  authority  with  an  asserted  right  of  command  over  that  same 
authority.  It  would  not  be  in  the  government,  and  above  the 
g«remment,  at  the  same  time.  But  however  more  respecta- 
ble a  mode  secession  may  be,  it  is  not  more  truly  revolu- 
tionary than  the  actual  execution  of  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion. Both,  and  each,  resist  the  constitutional  authorities  - 
Doth,  and  each,  would  sever  the  Union,  and  subvert  the  gov- 
eniment. 

Mr.  President,  having  detained  the  s«iate  so  long  alreadj,  I 
will  not  now  examine  at  length  the  ordinance  and  laws  of  South 
Carolina.  These  papers  are  well  drawn  for  their  purpose^ 
Their  authors  understood  their  owti  objects.  They  are  called 
a  peaceable  remedy,  and  we  have  been  told  that  South  Cart> 
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lina,  after  all,  intends  nothing  but  a  lawsuit.  A  very  few  words, 
sir,  will  show  the  nature  of  this  peaceable  remedy,  and  of  the 
lawsuit  which  South  Carolina  contemplates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ordinance  declares  the  law  of  last  July, 
and  all  other  laws  of  the  United  States  laying  duties,  to  be  ab- 
solutely null  and  void,  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  payment  of  such 
duties.  It  is,  therefore,  sir,  an  indictable  offense,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  South  Carolina,  for  any  person  to  be  concerned  in  col- 
lecting revenue  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  being 
declared  unlawful  to  collect  these  duties,  by  what  is  considered 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  an  indictment  lies,  of  course, 
against  any  one  concerned  in  such  collection;  and  he  is,  on 
general  principles,  liable  to  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  term.s,  it  is  true,  are  that  it  is  unlawful  "to  enforce 
the  payment  of  duties;"  but  every  custom-hoUvSe  officer  en- 
forces payment  when  he  detains  the  goixis  in  order  to  obtiiin 
such  payment.  The  ordinance,  therefore,  reaches  everybody 
concerned  in  the  collection  of  the  duties. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  the  prosecution  of  the  peaceable  rem- 
edy. The  second  is  more  decisive.  By  the  act  commonly 
called  the  replevin  law,  any  person,  whose  goods  are  seized  or 
detained  by  the  collect^)r  for  the  payment  of  duties,  may  su6 
out  a  writ  of  replevin,  and,  by  virtue  of  that  writ,  the  goods 
are  to  be  restored  to  Iiim.  A  writ  of  replevin  is  a  writ  which 
the  sheriff  is  bound  to  execute,  and  for  the  execution  of  which 
he  is  bound  to  employ  force,  if  necessary.  He  may  call  out 
the  posse,  and  must  do  so,  if  resistance  be  made.  This  posse 
may  be  armed  or  unarmed.  It  may  come  forth  with  military 
array,  and  under  the  lead  of  military  men.  Whatever  num- 
ber of  tr(X)ps  may  be  assembled  in  Charleston,  they  may  be 
summoned,  with  the  governor,  or  commander-in-chief,  at  their 
head,  to  come  in  aid  of  the  sheriff.  It  is  evident,  then,  sir,  that 
the  whole  military  power  of  the  state  is  to  be  employed,  when- 
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CTer  n^ioesBary,  In  dispossessing  the  emitom^hnuse  officer?,  fludj 
bi  leisii^  and  holdtng  the  goods^  without  pjing  the  dudetj 
T^s  IS  the  seoond  step  in  tlie  peaceable  remedy. 

Sir,  whatever  pretenees  may  be  set  up  to  the  ooulrary,  tKtf  I 
la  the  direct  apjiUcatioji  of  force,  and  of  miHtjirj-  ^jroe,  ft  k 
unlawful,  in  itaelf^  to  replevy  goods  m  the*  eu-stody  of  iht*  t^l- 
]eet<)rsp  But  this  unlawiiil  act  b  to  be  done,  iind  ft  h  to  he 
done  by  power,  Iler^  is  a  plain  interposition,  by  phyalcd 
fbroe^  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  UnioD.  The  legal  mode  of  ool- 
lectmg  dutitjs  is  to  detain  goods  till  aiirh  duties  are  paid  c»r  se- 
cured. But  force  comes  and  overpowers  I  lie  collector  and  bk 
aasistUDtfl,  and  talses  awny  the  goods,  leaving  the  duties  mipiid. 
There  cannot  be  a  clearer  case  of  fordble  i-esistanoe  to  law. 
And  it  is  provided  that  the  g^xxis  thus  seized  shall  be  held 
against  any  attempt  to  retake  them,  by  the  same  fottje  whicfc 
seized  them. 

Having  thus  dispossessed  the  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  goods,  without  payment  of  duties,  and  seized  and  secured 
them  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  state,  only  one  thing  more  re- 
mains to  be  done,  and  that  is,  to  cut  off  all  possibility  of  legal 
redress ;  and  that,  too,  is  acoomplished,  or  thought  to  be  ac- 
complished. The  ordinance  decrees,  that  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, founded  on  the  revenue  laws  (including,  of  course,  proceed- 
ings in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,)  shall  be  null  and  void. 
This  nullifies  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  StatesL  Then 
oomes  the  test-oath  act  This  requires  all  state  judges  and  ju- 
rors in  the  state  courts  to  swear  that  they  will  execute  the  or- 
dinance, and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pursuance 
thereof.  The  ordinance  declares,  that  no  appeal  shall  be  al- 
lowed from  the  decision  of  the  state  courts  to  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  replevin  act  makes  it  an 
indictable  offense  for  any  clerk  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  record 
for  the  purpose  of  such  appeal. 

The  two  principal  provisions  on  which  South  Carolina  relieik 
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to  reast  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  nullify  tbe  anthcnr 
ity  of  this  government,  are,  therefore,  these : 

1.  A  forcible  seizure  of  goods,  before  the  duties  are  paid  or 
secured,  by  the  power  of  the  state,  civil  and  military. 

2.  The  taking  away,  by  the  most  effectual  means  in  her 
power,  of  all  legal  redress  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States ; 
the  confining  all  judicial  proceedings  to  her  own  state  tribunals ; 
and  the  compelling  of  her  judges  and  jurors  of  these  her  own 
courts  to  take  an  oath,  beforehand,  that  they  will  decide  all 
cases  according  to  the  ordinance,  and  the  acts  passed  under  it ; 
that  is,  that  they  will  decide  the  cause  one  way.  They  do  not 
swear  to  try  it,  on  its  own  merits;  they  only  swear  to  decide 
it  as  nullification  requires. 

The  character,  sir,  of  these  provions  defies  comment.  Their 
object  is  as  plain  as  their  means  are  extraordinary.  They  pro- 
pose direct  resistance,  by  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  to  laws 
of  congress ;  to  cut  ofl^  by  methods  deemed  adequate,  any  r^ 
dress  by  legal  and  judicial  authority.  They  arrest  legishUioD, 
defy  the  executive,  and  banish  the  judicial  power  of  this  gov- 
ernment They  authorize  and  command  acts  to  be  done,  and 
done  by  force,  both  of  numbers  and  arms,  which,  if  done,  and 
done  by  force,  are  clearly  acts  of  rebellion  and  treason. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  laws  of  South  Carolina ;  such,  sir,  is  the 
peaceable  remedy  of  nullification.  Has  not  nullification  readi- 
ed, sir,  even  thus  early,  that  point  of  direct  and  forcible  resist- 
ance to  law  to  which  I  intimated,  three  years  ago,  it  plainly 
tended? 

And  now,  Mr.  Preadent,  what  is  the  reason  for  passing  laws 
like  these  t  What  are  the  oppressions  experienced  under  the 
Union,  eaUing  ibr  measures  which  thus  threaten  to  sever  and 
destroy  it?  What  invasions  of  publie  liberty,  what  ruin  to 
private  happiness,  what  long  list  of  rights  violated,  or  wrongs 
unredressed,  are  to  justify  to  the  country,  to  posterity,  and  to 
the  world,  this  assault  upon  the  free  constitution  of  the  Uni- 


tbd  Btataa,  tlits  great  and  glorjoiia  work  of  uur  £i£hcfvt  At 
fhb  wry  moment,  sir,  tJbft  whole  land  smiles  itj  jMMfcft^  and 
r^joioes  in  pleoty.  A  general  mid  a  high  prosperity  per^adtw 
the  country ;  and^  judging  by  the  commou  standard,  by  ii»- 
Gr@ajM  of  population  and  wealthj  or  judging  by  the  opLnioos  at 
ihskt  portion  of  ber  people  not  embarked  In  tboise  dan^^fim 
ADi  dMfMimto  measures,  this  prospentj'  oTcrspreods  South  Onv 

Tkis  htippy  nt  homei  our  eotmtry,  At  the  imme  time^  lioi# 
high  tiR*  ohameter  of  htr  Institutioivi^  h^r  power,  bar  iifdd 
growth,  and  ht^r  future  de.Mlny,  In  th»  eym  of  all  foreign  stote. 
One  danger  only  creates  licsitatJon ;  one  doubt  onl  j  esdst^  so 
dai'kcn  the  otherwise  uucloudiid  l>rigbtness  of  that  aspect  wHdi 
she  exiiibits  to  the  view  md  to  the  admiration  of  the  wivlil 
Neod  I  say,  that  that  doubt  respects  the  permanGDoy  of  oat 
Union?  and  need  I  sny,  tlmt  tlmt  doubt  i^  ^y^^v  -;--  ^  .^.... 
than  by  anything  else,  by  these  very  proceedings  of  South  Ctac 
olina?  Sir,  all  Europe  is,  at  this  moment,  beholding  ua,  and 
looking  for  the  issue  of  this  controversy ;  those  who  hate  free 
institutions,  with  malignant  hope ;  those  who  love  theoo,  widi 
deep  anxiety  and  shivering  fear. 

The  cause,  then,  sir,  the  cause  I  Let  the  world  know  fiie 
cause  which  has  thus  induced  one  state  of  the  Union  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  power  of  the  whole,  and  openly  to  talk  of  seoesskn. 
Sir,  the  world  will  scarcely  believe  that  this  whole  controversy, 
and  all  the  desperate  measures  which  its  support  requires,  have 
no  other  foundation  than  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  between  a  majority  of  the  pec^e  of 
South  Carolina,  on  one  side,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  wh<^e 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other.  It  will  not  credit  the 
fact,  it  will  not  admit  the  possibility,  that,  in  an  enlightened  age^ 
in  a  free,  popular  republic,  under  a  government  where  the  peo- 
ple govern,  as  they  must  always  govern  under  such  systems, 
by  majorities,  at  a  time  of  unprecedented  happiness,  withofit 
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practical  oppression,  without  evils  such  as  may  not  only  be  pre- 
tended, but  felt  and  experienced— evils  not  slight  or  temporary, 
but  deep,  permanent,  and  intolerable — a  single  state  should 
rush  into  conflict  with  all  the  rest,  attempt  to  put  down  the 
power  of  the  Union  by  her  own  laws,  and  to  support  those 
laws  by  her  military  power,  and  thus  break  up  and  destroy 
the  world's  last  hope.  And  well  the  world  may  be  incredu- 
lous. We,  who  hear  and  see  it,  can  ourselves  hardly  yet  be- 
lieve it.  Even  after  all  that  had  preceeded  it,  this  ordinance 
struck  the  country  with  amazement  It  was  incredible  and  in* 
conceivable  that  South  Carolina  should  thus  plunge  headlong 
into  resistance  to  the  laws  on  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  on  a 
question  in  which  the  preponderance  of  opinion,  both  of  the 
present  day  and  of  all  past  time,  was  so  overwhelmingly  against 
her.  The  ordinance  declares  that  congress  has  exceeded  its 
just  power  by  laying  duties  on  imports,  intended  tor  the  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.  This  is  the  opinion  of  South  Carolina; 
and  on  the  strength  of  that  opinion  she  nullifies  the  laws.  Yet 
has  the  rest  of  the  country  no  right  to  its  c^inion  also  ?  Is 
one  state  to  sit  sole  arbitress  1  She  maintains  that  those  laws 
are  plain,  deliberate,  and  palpable  violations  of  the  constitution ; 
that  she  has  a  sovereign  right  to  decide  this  matter ;  and  that, 
having  so  decided,  she  is  authorized  to  resist  their  exeoution 
by  her  own  sovereign  power ;  and  she  declares  that  she  will 
resist  it,  though  such  resistance  should  shatter  the  Union  into 
atoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mtend  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
these  laws  at  largo ;  but  I  will  ask.  How  are  they  shown  to  be 
thus  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional  ?  Are  they  quite 
new  in  the  history  of  the  government  ]  Have  they  no  oounte* 
nance  at  all  in  the  constitution  itself]  Are  they  a  sudden  and 
violent  usurpatioh  on  the  rights  of  the  states  ?  Sir,  what  will 
the  civilized  world  say,  what  will  posterity  say,  when  they 
learn  that  similar  laws  have  existed  from  the  very  foundatioa 
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of  ifcft  gwvomment^  that  for  thirty  yrars  the  power  nerer  wM 
quastioned,  <tnd  that  no  sUte  in  the  Union  haa  to  ore  f^twdf  mvA 
tJnoquivtK^lly  admitted  it  than  South  CaroUtia  herself! 

To  ky  flTid  collect  duticja  and  Imposts  is  ati  express  power 
grtnttMl  by  the  constitution  to  congress.  It  ia^  also,  an  exck- 
nve  power;  for  the  constitution  aa  expt^essly  probiblts  all  ths 
fitatea  from  exercising  it  themselves-  This  express  and  rwlii' 
fltvo  power  is  unUmited  in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  hut  is  sitt^ivW 
with  two  specific  testriclions :  fir^  that  all  duile9  and  impcwla 
vihiil]  be  equal  in  all  the  sutes  ;  second,  tliat  no  duties  ^hnl]  b& 
laid  on  exporta.  The  power,  then,  being  granted,  and  btdog  tt- 
tended  with  tihe^  two  re-strictlons,  and  no  more^  who  is  to  im* 
pose  a  third  restriction  on  tJse  gcneml  words  of  the  grant  ?  If 
the  power  to  lay  duties,  as  known  among  all  otJier  nations^  and 
aa  known  ia  alJ  our  history,  and  as  it  wa«  perfectly  understood 
when  the  constitution  was  adopted,  includes  a  right  of  discrim- 
inating  while  exercising  the  powa-,  and  of  laying  some  duties 
heavier  and  some  lighter,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  our  own 
domestic  products,  what  authority  is  there  for  giving  to  the 
words  used  in  the  constitution  a  new,  narrow,  and  anosael 
meaning  1  All  the  limitations  which  the  constitution  inteoded, 
it  has  expressed ;  and  what  it  has  left  unrestricted  is  as  maeh 
a  part  of  its  will  as  the  restraints  which  it  has  imposed. 

But  these  laws,  it  is  said,  are  unconstitutional  on  aoeoimt  of 
the  motive.  How,  sir,  can  a  law  be  examined  on  any  sodi 
ground  ?  How  is  the  motive  to  be  ascertained  ?  One  bouse^ 
or  one  member,  may  have  one  motive;  the  other  house,  or  an- 
other member,  another.  One  motive  may  operate  to-day,  and 
another  to-morrow.  Upon  any  such  mode  of  reasoniog  as  tim, 
one  law  might  be  unconstitutional  now,  and  another  law  in  ex- 
actly the  same  words,  perfectly  constitutional  next  year.  Ba> 
aides,  articles  may  not  only  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecthig  home  products,  but  other  articles  may  be  left  free,  for 
the  same  purpose  and  with  the  same  motive.     A  law,  ther»> 
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fi>re,  would  become  unconstitutional  from  what  it  omitted,  as 
well  as  from  what  it  contained.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  settled 
principle,  acknowledged  in  all  legislative  halls,  reoogaized  be- 
fore all  tribunals,  sanctioned  by  the  general  sense  and  under- 
standing of  mankind,  that  there  can  be  no  inquiry  into  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  pass  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  on 
their  validity.  If  the  law  be  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  grant  of  power,  its  authority  must  be  admi^ 
ted  until  it  is  repealed.  This  rule,  everywhere  acknowledged, 
everywhere  admitted,  is  so  universal  and  so  completely  with- 
out exception,  as  that  even  an  allegation  of  fraud,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  a  legislature,  is  not  allowed  as  a  ground  to  set  aside 
a  law. 

But,  sir,  is  it  true  that  the  motive  for  these  laws  is  such  as 
is  stated  ?  I  think  not.  The  great  object  of  all  these  laws  is, 
unquestionably,  revenue.  If  there  were  no  occasion  for  reve- 
nue, the  laws  would  not  have  been  passed ;  and  it  is  notorious 
that  almost  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  is  derived  from 
them.  And  as  yet  we  have  collected  none  too  much  revenue. 
The  treasury  has  not  been  more  exhausted  for  many  years  than 
it  is  at  this  moment.  All  that  South  Carolina  can  say  is,  that, 
in  passing  the  laws  which  she  now  undertakes  to  nullify,  par- 
ticular articles  were  taxed,  from  a  regard  to  the  protection  of 
domestic  articles,  higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  no 
such  r^ard  been  entertained.  And  she  insists  that,  according 
to  the  constitution,  no  such  discrimination  can  be  allowed ;  that 
duties  should  be  laid  for  revenue,  and  revenue  only  ;  and  that 
it  is  unlawful  to  have  reference,  in  any  case,  to  protection.  In 
other  words,  she  denies  the  power  of  dUcriminaiion,  She  does 
not,  and  cannot^  complain  of  exoessive  taxation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  professes  to  be  willing  to  pay  any  amount  for  reve- 
nue, merely  as  revenue ;  and  up  to  the  present  moment  there 
13  no  surplus  of  revenue.  Her  grievance,  then,  that  plain  and 
palpable  violation  of  the  constitution  which  she  insists  has  ta- 
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ken  plnoc"^  U  stmplf  ihi>  exorcftd  of  ^aa  povi^  of  dlwi^eJn^ 
tlon.     Now,  sir,  i^  tho  exett?m  of  thk  pc^trur  of  diicnmliiatlcMi 

pkbly  ttnd  fwtlpablj  miwtistitutjoiml  T 

I  Iwiye  &lre*ly  iaid  ihn  ptjwcr  to  lay  liuijt?^  w  gfTcn  by  lbs 
ociQjititutioQ  in  hrotkd  uml  gMicifml  tii>rrn!».  Tlit^re  babo^dQi^ 
ft*n\'*j  on  coogrcM  Uic  whok  power  of  regol&iing  ^ommcrci^ 
in  another  dbtiuot  prnftMbHi.  h  It  dc«r  an<!  f^pable,  «ir»  am 
&Tiy  nimi  my  it  b  a  tiaad  bdyood  doub^  tfiflN  undmr  tlieifr  t«D 
paweiT^^  congree*  may  not  JM«tly  di^'HtKiliwitc,  in  bying  dbtioii 
for  the  ptirpose  of  ctniiitcrvnillng  th*  palky  of  li>rcLigti  natiod^ 
or  of  fiivoritig  our  Dwti  U^>mo  prnduetbo*  1  Str,  wlmt  ai^btt 
to  ccmcUnlc!  tLttt  [|ua^t'Loa  forovcT,  at  It  wouM  ^cni  to  luf*^  isi 
that  tho  rt*^ul;itJoii  of  commcrei?  mid  llua  import  km  of  dutl^t 
are,  ifi  all  cxiiintitirt^kl  nation^  powers  nvowwlly  jtnd  oomniuiti/ 
exercised  for  ihh  very  end*  Huit  uiideiuablo  truth  cm^t  to 
settle  the  question ;  because  the  constitution  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, when  it  uses  well-known  language,  as  using  it  in  Iti 
well-known  sense.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  it  has 
been,  from  the  very  first,  fully  believed  that  this  power  of  dis- 
erimination  was  conferred  on  congress;  and  the  conslitutioii 
was  itself  recommended,  ui^ed  upon  the  people,  and  entliiifliaa- 
tically  insisted  on  in  some  of  the  states,  for  that  very  reason. 
Not  that,  at  that  time,  the  country  was  extensively  engaged  in 
manufactures,  especially  of  those  kinds  now  existing.  But  the 
trades  and  crafts  of  the  seaport  towns,  the  business  of  the  arti- 
sans and  manual  laborers, — these  employments,  the  work  of 
which  supplies  so  great  a  portion  of  the  daily  wants  of  all 
classes, —  all  these  looked  to  the  new  constitution  as  a  eouroe 
of  relief  from  the  severe  distresses  which  followed  the  war.  It 
would,  sir,  be  unpardonable,  at  so  late  an  hour,  to  go  into  details 
on  this  po'mt ;  but  the  truth  is  as  I  have  stated.  The  papen 
of  the  day,  tho  resolutions  of  public  meetings,  the  debates  in 
the  conventions,  all  tliat  we  open  our  eyes  upon  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  times,  prove  it, 
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The  honorable  gentleman,  sir,  from  South  Carolina,  has  re- 
ferred to  two  incidents  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  at  Philadelphia,  which  he  thinks  are  evidence  to  show 
that  the  power  of  protecting  manufactures  by  laying  duties, 
and  by  commercial  regulations,  was  not  intended  to  be  given 
to  congress.  The  first  is,  as  he  says,  that  a  power  to  protect 
manufactures  was  expressly  proposed,  but  not  granted.  I  think, 
sir,  the  gentleman  is  quite  mistaken  in  relation  to  this  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  The  whole  history  of  the 
occurrence  to  which  he  alludes  is  simply  this.  Toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  convention,  after  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  mainly  agreed  upon,  after  the  power  to  lay  du- 
ties and  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  had  both  been  granted, 
a  long  list  of  propositions  was  made  and  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, containing  various  miscellaneous  powers,  some  or  all 
of  which  it  was  thought  might  be  properly  vested  in  congress. 
Among  these  was  a  power  to  establish  a  university ;  to  grant 
charters  of  incorporation ;  to  regulate  stage<;oaches  on  the  post- 
roads  ;  and  also  the  power  to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  and 
which  is  expressed  in  these  words :  "  To  establish  public  insti- 
tutions, rewards,  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture,  commerce,  trades,  and  manufactures.  The  committee 
made  no  report  on  this  or  various  other  propositions  in  the  same 
list  But  the  only  inference  from  this  omission  is,  that  neither 
the  committee  nor  the  convention  Uiought  it  proper  to  author- 
ize congress  ^  to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards,  and  im- 
munities,'' for  the  promotion  of  manu&ctures,  and  other  inter- 
ests. The  convention  supposed  it  had  done  enough, —  at  any 
rate,  it  had  done  all  it  intended, —  when  it  had  given  to  congress, 
in  general  terms,  the  power  to  lay  imposts  and  the  power  to 
regulate  trade.  It  is  not  to  be  argued,  from  its  omission  to  give 
more,  that  it  meant  to  take  back  what  it  had  already  given. 
It  had  given  the  impost  power ;  it  had  given  the  regulation 


of  tnide  j  aiid  it  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  gir€  tJic  furthef 
Bud  distinct  power  of  estflhllshmg  public  insiitutions. 

The  other  fact,  sir,  imi  which  the  gentlctnan  veXiesi^  m  the  dee- 
kisticm  of  Mr,  Martin  to  tho  legislature  of  Maryland.  The 
gemtlemim  supposes  Mr.  Martin  to  hnv©  nrgod  against  tbetw*** 
Ktitution^  Uiat  it  did  not  oont^in  the  power  of  protection*  Bui 
if  tbd  getitl email  villi  lix>k  agiiin  at  what  Mr.  Mivrtin  wid,  bi 
wUl  fifidf  1  tluivk,  that  what  Mr,  Martin  complained  of  wm^ 
that  thi.")  constitution,  by  its  prohibitions  on  the  statesi,  had  ttkm 
away  from  the  !?tate3  themselves  the  power  of  protecting  tlwdr 
own  maavifacture^  by  dutltra  on  imports  This  is  undon btedlf 
true;  but  1  find  no  expression  of  Mr,  Martin  indmatitig  that 
th^  const  i  tut  ion  btvi  not  conferred  on  oangresa  the  same  paw^ 
which  it  had  thus  taken  from  the  states. 

But,  sir,  let  us  go  to  the  first  congress ;  let  us  look  in  upoo 
this  and  the  other  house,  at  the  first  session  of  their  orgait 
ization. 

We  see,  in  both  hoysea,  njen  distinguished  aioong  the  friend^ 
iramera,  and  advocates  of  the  constitution.  We  see  m  hkA\ 
those  who  had  drawn,  discussed,  and  matured  the  instrument 
in  the  oonvention,  explained  and  defended  it  before  the  poopl^ 
and  wetr©  now  el^^ted  members  of  congress,  to  put  the  new 
government  into  motion^  mid  to  carry  the  powers  of  the  coth 
stitution  into  beneficial  execution.  At  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment was  Washington  himself  who  had  been  presid^t  of  ths 
convention ;  and  in  his  cabinet  were  others  most  thoroughJy 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  constitution,  and  distin- 
guished for  the  part  taken  in  its  discussion.  If  these  per- 
60US  were  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the  consti* 
tution,  if  they  did  not  understand  the  work  of  thdr  own 
hands,  who  can  understand  it,  or  who  ahall  now  inteiprat  tt 
to  us? 

Sir,  the  volume  which  records  the  proceedings  and  debates 
of  the  first  session  of  the  house  of  representatives  lies  before 
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me.  I  open  it,  and  I  find  that,  havii^  provided  finr  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  necessary  oaths,  the  very  first  measure  proposed 
for  consideration  is,  the  laying  of  imposts ;  and  in  the  very  first 
committee  of  the  whole  into  which  the  house  of  representatives 
ever  resolved  itself,  on  this  its  earliest  subject,  and  in  this  its  very 
first  debate,  the  duty  of  so  laying  the  imposts  as  to  encourage  man- 
u&ctures  was  advanced  and  enlai^ed  upon  by  almost  every 
speaker,  and  doubted  or  denied  by  none.  The  first  gentleman 
who  suggests  this  as  the  clear  duty  of  congress,  and  as  an  object 
necessary  to  be  attended  to,  is  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  the  second,  Mr.  White,  of  Virginia ;  the  third,  Mr. 
Tucker,  of  South  Carolina, 

But  the  great  leader,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  was  Mr.  Madison. 
Was  he  likely  to  know  the  intentions  of  the  convention  and  the 
people  ?  Was  he  likely  to  understand  the  constitution  1  At 
the  second  sitting  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Madison  explained  his 
own  opinions  of  the  duty  of  congress,  fully  and  explicitly.  I 
must  not  detain  you,  sir,  with  more  than  a  few  short  extracts 
from  these  opinions,  but  they  are  such  as  are  dear,  intelligible, 
and  decisive.  "'  The  states,''  says  he,  ^  that  are  most  advanced 
in  population,  and  ripe  for  manufactures,  ought  to  have  their 
particular  interest  attended  to,  in  some  degree.  While  these 
states  retained  the  power  of  making  regulations  of  trade,  they 
had  the  power  to  cherish  such  institutions.  By  adopting  the 
present  constitution,  they  have  thrown  the  exercise  of  this  power 
into  other  hands ;  they  must  have  done  this  with  an  expectation 
that  those  interests  would  not  be  neglected  here.''  In  another 
report  of  the  same  speech,  Mr.  Madison  is  represented  as  using 
still  stronger  language ;  as  saying  that  the  constitution  having 
taken  this  power  away  firom  the  states  and  conferred  it  on  con- 
gress, it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  states  and  on  the  people  were 
congress  to  refuse  to  exercise  it 

Mr.  Madison  argues,  sir,  on  thb  early  and  interesting  occa^ 
non,  very  justly  and  liberally,  in  &vor  afihe  general  principles 
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<if  nMfeialid  wmmcopG.  Rut  lie  iit^gii^  ■I*d^  with 
fcnae  and  limx^em,  ll^r  ocrUiUi  important  onoifytkiQs  to 
gcflfitftl  priiK^plcs^  T))^  f]!^  mr,  re^^cett  thos«s  mimii^if^iirBi 
whtc^  had  Isemi  brou^t  forward  uoder  eticouii^eiDCiA  bf  At 
itat^  govc«mniQnt&  ^  ll  would  be  miid,''  ^yn  Mr.  Hading 
^to  tiegloot  tliani^  tttid  to  divert  tbetr  imltistiy  into  otb^  diii^ 
i]6t«;  flir  It  b  oot  pos§jbb  f^>r  the  huid  of  mma  to  s)iift  ffom 
onis  employ tneut  to  stK^tior  wlthcKit  beiog  injuT^  bj  At 
diiit§6b"  Again  :  **  Xtierc  mnj  be  ioin&  nuttm^ottiites  wbii^ 
biiif  eoce  tbrmed,  cftti  advjmc«  tawnrda  peri^icfi^m  wilhout  taq 
idmilitious  iitd ;  while  otljtT*^^  for  waiit  of  the  fi^stedog  hnd 
of  govrmnient,  \siil  Ik?  unablo  to  go  on  !it  all.  L^isJatlft 
provision^  therefoi^  wUl  be  neodMirj  to  select  tite  prof)^  o^ 
jecta  fi»r  this  purpose  5  and  this  will  fopra  another  execptioii  to 
Tiiy  goncml  prlndpie,"  A»d  agjiiii :  "The  next  exceptko  ibat 
occurs  fs  one  on  which  great  stivss  is  laid  by  some  weU4lK 
Jfjniu*<!  men,  and  tins  h  ith  great  plauslbiJitj  ;  that  €adi  natkm 
ehould  hav£%  within  it^^lt^  tho  rncrnis  of  dafinnse,  inde|MOil«iil 
of  foreign  supplies;  ilmt,  in  whatever  relate  to  the  opemtioni 
of  war,  tio  stale  uugiit  to  dop€?nd  upcMi  preeiirions  siippliea 
from  any  |mi*t  of  tho  world,  Tlicre  may  be  some  trutb  *m 
this  remark ;  md  tlierefore  it  is  proper  for  le^ldative  atten- 
tion." 

In  the  same  debate^  sir,  Mr.  Burk,  from  South  C^rolMm^ 
fupported  a  duty  on  hemp,  for  the  expneas  purpose  of  eneoitr* 
agitjg  its  grow! It  on  the  istrong  lands  of  South  Carolina.  **Ctat 
tott^"  ho  said,  ^'  'wag  also  in  oontjemplatioo  among  them^  aad,  if 
good  seed  could  be  procured^  he  hoped  might  stiecood."  A^ 
terward,  sir,  tlie  cotton  seed  was  obt^iined,  its  culture  wa*  pro* 
tected^  and  it  did  succeed,  Mr,  Smithy  a  very  dlstiii^ui^iad 
momLier  from  the  mmr  staie^  observed :  "  It  has  l>eeii  said,  and 
justly,  that  the  alatt-^  w  hlcli  adopted  this  constitution  expected 
its  adminieitration  would  be  conducted  with  a  favorable  hao4 
The  manufacturing  states  wished  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
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ftctores,  tlie  maritime  ttates  tbe  enooaragoneDt  of  lUpMld* 
iog,  and  the  agricultural  states  the  eooounigement  of  agricol- 
ture." 

Sir,  I  will  detain  the  saiate  by  reading  no  more  extracts  from 
these  debates.  I  have  already  shown  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  South  Carolina^  m  this  very  first  sessbn,  acknowledging 
this  power  of  protection,  voting  for  its  exerdse,  and  proposing 
its  extension  to  their  own  products.  Simflar  propositions  came 
from  Virginia ;  and,  indeed,  sir,  in  the  whole  debate,  at  what- 
ever page  you  open  the  volume,  you  find  the  power  admitted, 
and  you  find  it  applied  to  the  protection  of  particular  artides^ 
or  not  applied,  according  to  the  discretion  of  congress.  No 
man  denied  the  power,  no  man  doubted  it ;  the  only  questions 
were,  in  regard  to  the  several  articles  proposed  to  be  taxed, 
whether  they  were  fit  subjects  for  protection,  and  what  the 
amount  of  that  protection  ought  to  be.  Will  gentleman,  sir, 
DOW  answer  the  argument  drawn  from  those  proceedings  of 
the  first  congress  ?  Will  they  undertake  to  deny  that  that  con- 
gress did  act  on  the  avowed  principle  of  protection  1  Or,  if 
they  admit  it,  will  they  tell  us  how  those  who  framed  the  con- 
stitution feU,  thus  early,  into  this  great  mistake  about  its  meaa- 
ingl  Will  they  tell  us  how  it  should  happen  that  they  hadso 
soon  forgotten  their  own  sentiments  and  their  own  purposes? 
I  confess  I  have  seen  no  answer  to  this  argument,  nor  any  re- 
spectable attempt  to  answer  it  And,  sir,  how  did  this  debate 
terminate  1  What  law  was  passed?  There  it  stands,  sir, 
among  the  statutes,  the  second  law  in  the  book.  It  has  a  pre- 
amble, and  that  preamble  expressly  recites,  that  the  duties 
which  it  imposes  are  laid  **  for  the  support  of  government,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encour- 
agement and  protection  of  manu&ctures."  Until,  sir,  this  early 
legislation,  thus  coeval  with  the  consdtution  itself  thus  full  and 
explicit,  can  be  exphiined  away,  no  man  can  doubt  of  the  meao- 
ing  of  that  instrument 
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or,  If  she  biw  ollfl^g€^^  h«ir  own  fiplnloits^  1  d^im  some  nsMpet!! 
for  those  who  still  reiHiri  tLe  mm^  opinicMis.  1  say  she  is  pre- 
dudtscj  from  flsserting  that  doetrinea^  which  she  herself  so 
long  and  so  ably  su^ain^  are  pl^rip  piJp^Lble,  and  dangeroos 

vitiktioiis  of  ihe  constitution, 

Mr.  President,  if  the  friend  a  of  nullification  should  be  able 
to  propagate  their  opinions,  d«d  give  thejn  pTBCtical  tffotx 
would,  in  my  judgmetit,  prove  themselves  the  moat  skilful 
chitoctsof  rum,"  ihe  most  eJfectaal  extingtllshera  ofbigii^mi 
cxpeetMion,  the  greatest  blastera  of  hutnaia  hopes^  wiiich  mf 
0^  has  produce!.  They  would  stand  up  to  proclaim,  tn  Umm 
whidL  would  pierce  the  ears  of  haLf  the  human  race,  tliat  the 
last  great  ea^perimcnt  of  represeDtative  govemnaent  had  £tUcd 
Tiiey  would  send  forth  sounds^  at  the  hearing  of  which  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings  would  feel,  even  in  its  grvvep 
a  returning  sensation  of  vitality  and  resuscitation.  Millions  gf 
ey^  of  those  who  now  foed  their  inherent  love  of  liberty  on 
the  success  of  the  American  example,  would  turn  away  from 
beholding  our  dismemijerracnt,  and  find  no  plaee  on  earth 
whereon  to  rest  their  gratified  sight  Amldsl;  the  incantasioDs 
and  orgies  of  nullification,  seeessjoo,  disunion,  and  revolution, 
would  be  celebrated  the  funeral  rites  of  const ttut ion al  and  re- 
puDiictftu  iiuerty. 

But,  sir,  if  the  govemment  do  its  duty,  if  it  act  with  firm- 
ness and  with  moderation,  these  opinions  cannot  prevail  Be 
assured,  sir,  be  assured,  that,  among  the  political  sentiments  of 
this  people,  the  love  of  union  is  still  uppermost.  They  will 
stand  fast  by  the  constitution,  and  by  those  who  defend  it  I 
rely  on  no  temporary  expedients,  on  no  political  combination ; 
but  I  rely  on  the  true  American  feeling,  the  genuine  patriotism 
of  the  people,  and  the  imperative  decision  of  the  public  voice. 
Disorder  and  confusion,  indeed,  may  arise ;  scenes  of  commo- 
tion and  contest  are  threatened,  and  perhaps  may  come.  With 
my  whole  heart  I  pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic 
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peace  and  quiet  of  the  country.  I  desire,  meet  ardently,  tbe  res- 
toration of  affection  and  harmony  to  all  its  parts.  I  desire  that 
every  citizen  of  the  whole  country  may  look  to  this  govern- 
ment with  no  other  sentiments  but  those  of  grateful  respect  and 
attachment.  But  I  cannot  yield  even  to  kind  feelings  the  cause 
of  the  constitution,  the  true  glory  of  tiie  country,  and  the  great 
trust  which  we  hold  in  our  hands  for  succeeding  ages.  If  the  con- 
stitution cannot  be  maintained  without  meeting  these  scenes  of 
commotion  and  contest,  however  unwelcome,  they  must  come. 
We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not,  omit  to  do  that  which, 
in  our  judgment,  the  safety  of  the  Union  requires.  Not  re- 
gardless of  consequences,  we  must  yet  meet  consequences; 
seeing  the  hazards  which  surround  the  discharge  of  public  duty, 
it  must  yet  be  discharged.  For  myself  sir,  I  shun  no  respon- 
sibility justly  devolving  on  me,  here  or  elsewhere,  in  attempt- 
ing to  maint£un  the  cause.  I  am  tied  to  it  by  indissoluble  bands 
of  affection  and  duty,  and  I  shall  cheerfully  partake  in  its  fortunes 
and  its  fate.  I  am  ready  to  perform  my  own  appropriate  part^ 
whenever  and  wherever  the  occasion  may  call  on  me,  and  to  take 
my  chance  among  those  upon  whom  blows  may  fall  first  and  fidl 
thickest  I  shall  exert  every  feculty  I  possess  in  aiding  to  prevent 
the  constitution  from  being  nullified,  destroyed,  or  impaired ;  and 
even  should  I  see  it  &11, 1  will  still,  with  a  voice  feeble,  perhaps^ 
but  earnest  as  ever  issued  from  human  lips,  and  with  fidelity 
and  zeal  which  nothing  shall  extinguish,  call  on  the  psoplx  to 
come  to  its  rescue. 


TUE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNION. 


THE  COMPROMISES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

A  SPnCH   DXLimBD  IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  THE  7lB 
OF  MAROB,   1850. 

Mr.  President — I  wish  to  speak  to^aj,  not  as  a  Massadra- 
setts  man,  nor  as  a  northern  man,  but  as  an  American,  and  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fortunate  that 
there  is  a  senate  of  the  United  States ;  a  body  not  yet  moved 
from  its  propriety,  not  lost  to  a  just  sense  of  its  own  dignity 
and  its  own  high  responsibilities,  and  a  body  to  which  the  coun- 
try looks,  with  confidence,  for  wise,  moderate,  patriotic,  and 
healing  counsels.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  strong  agitations,  and  are  surrounded  by  very  consider- 
able dangers  to  our  institutions  of  government  The  impris- 
oned winds  are  let  loose.  The  east,  the  west,  the  north,  and 
the  stormy  south,  all  combine  to  throw  the  whole  ocean  into 
agitation,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the  skios,  and  to  disclose  its  pro- 
foundest  depths.  I  do  not  aflect  to  regard  myself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  holding,  or  as  fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  of 
the  political  elements;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity,  not  without  a  sense  of  sur- 
rounding dangers,  but  not  without  hope.  I  have  a  part  to  act, 
not  for  my  own  security  or  safety,  for  I  am  looking  out  for  no 
fragment  upon  which  to  float  away  from  the  vnreck,  if  wreck 
there  must  be,  but  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  whole ;  and  there  is  that  which  will  keep  me  to  my 
duty  during  this  struggle,  whether  the  sun  and  the  stars  shall 
appear,  or  shall  not  appear  for  many  days.  I  speak  to-day  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  ^  Hear  me  for  my  cause."  I 
VOL.  u,  U* 
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speak  to-d&y,  out  of  a  golidtous  aad  tuiiuous  b^Li%  for  the  ] 
toration  to  the  country  of  tliat  quiet  and  that  harmony  whidh 
make  the  blessings  of  Uiis  Union  so  ridi,  and  so  dear  to  ua  alL 
Theise  are  the  topics  that  I  propose  to  myself  to  dbcuss ;  these 
are  the  niotivesy  and  the  sole  motives,  that  iufluenoe  me  in  tho 
wish  to  oommmiicabe  my  opinions  to  the  senate  and  tb©  coun- 
try 5  and  if  I  can  do  anyUiing,  howerer  little^  for  the  promo- 
tion of  these  ends,  I  slmli  hate  accomplished  al]  that  I  deaire, 

Mr,  President,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recur  very  briefly  10 
the  events  wbicb,  equally  eudden  and  extraordinary,  bate 
brought  the  political  condition  of  the  eountry  to  what  tt  now  ^ 
In  May  J  1840,  the  United  Stsites  dedared  war  against  Mexioo< 
Our  armjes,  then  on  the  itontters,  entered  the  provinces  of  that 
republic,  met  and  deflated  all  hor  troops,  penetnited  her  moun^ 
tain  pa3sci>  and  occupied  her  capital  The  marine  force  of  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  her  forts  and  her  towns,  on 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  Pacific  In  less  than  two  years  a  trea^ 
was  negotiated,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United  States  a 
vast  territory,  extending  sev^  or  eight  hundred  miles  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  reachmg  back  over  the  mountains, 
and  across  the  desert,  until  it  joins  the  frontier  of  the  state  of 
Texas.  It  so  happened,  that  in  the  distracted  and  feeble  state 
of  the  Mexican  government,  before  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  against  Mexico  had  become  known  in  Gali- 
fbmia,  the  people  of  that  province,  under  the  lead  of  American 
officers,  overthrew  the  existmg  provincial  government  of  Gall- 
fomia,  the  Mexican  authorities,  and  run  up  an  independoit 
flag.  When  the  news  arrived  at  San  Francisco  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  the  United  States  agamst  Mexico,  this  inde- 
pendent flag  was  pulled  down,  and  the  stars  and  stripes  of  this 
Union  hoisted  in  its  stead.  So,  sir,  before  the  war  was  over, 
the  powers  of  the  United  States,  military  and  naval,  had  pos- 
session of  San  Francisco  and  Upper  California,  and  a  great 
rush  of  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  the  world  took  place 
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into  Qdifomia  in  1846  and  1847.     But  now  behold  another 
wonder. 

In  January  of  1848,  the  Mormons,  it  is  said,  or  some  of  them, 
made  a  discovery  of  an  extraordinarily  rich  mine  of  gold,  or 
rather  of  a  very  great  quantity  of  gold,  hardly  fit  to  be  called 
a  mine,  for  it  was  spread  near  the  sur&ce,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  south,  or  American,  branch  of  the  Sacramento;  They  seem 
to  hav^  attempted  to  conceal  their  discovery  for  some  time ; 
but  soon  another  discovery,  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  was 
made,  of  gold  in  another  part  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, and  near  Sutter's  Fort,  as  it  is  called.  The  &me  of 
these  discoveries  spread  far  and  wide.  They  stimulated  more 
and  more  the  spirit  of  emigration  toward  California,  which  had 
already  been  excited ;  and  persons  crowded  in  hundreds,  and 
flocked  toward  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  This,  as  I  have 
said,  took  place  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1848.  The  dig- 
ging commenced  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  work  of  searching  for  gold  has  been  prosecuted  with 
A  success  not  heretofore  known  in  the  history  of  this  globe. 
We  all  know,  sir,  how  incredulous  the  American  public  was  at 
the  accounts  which  reached  us,  at  first,  of  these  discoveries ; 
but  we  all  know,  now,  that  these  accounts  received,  and  con- 
tinue to  receive,  daily  confirmation,  and  down  to  the  present 
moment  1  suppose  the  assurances  are  as  strong,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  these  several  months,  of  mines  of  gold  apparently  in- 
exhaustible in  the  r^ons  near  San  Francisco,  in  Qilifomia,  as 
they  were  at  any  period  of  the  earlier  dates  of  the  accounts. 
It  so  happened,  sir,  that  although,  after  the  return  of  peace,  it  be- 
came a  very  important  subject  for  legislative  consideration  and  le- 
gislative decision  to  provide  a  proper  territorial  government  for 
CJalifomia,  yet  differences  of  opinion  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
prevented  the  establishment  of  any  such  territorial  government 
lor  that  territory  at  the  last  session  of  congress.  Under  thLi 
state  of  things^  the  inhabitants  of  San  Francisco  and  Califomia, 
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then  amounting  to  ft  great  number  of  people,  in  th€  sumin€T 
of  b«t  year,  thought  it  to  be  tlwiir  duty  to  establkh  n  lo<ml  gov- 
enimpnt.  Under  the  proclamation  of  G^tierul  Riley,  the  peo- 
ple chose  delegates  to  a  cxinyendon ;  tliat  Donvei^tion  met  ifi 
Moirt4;rey,  They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Call* 
fornia,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  CftJifi.irnia  in  their 
primary  a-^sen^blttges.  Desirous  of  immediate  correction  witK 
tlie  United  Stat<*s,  Its  senators  were  appointed  and  representir 
tivoa  chosen,  who  have  come  hither,  bringing  with  them  the  an- 
thtmtio  constitution  of  the  state  of  California ;  and  ihey  now 
present  themselves,  asking,  in  behalf  of  their  state,  that  it  may 
be  admitted  into  this  Union  as  one  of  the  United  States.  Thia 
constttution,  air,  contains  m  express  prohibition  against  slaTerf, 
or  involuntary  servitude,  in  the  state  of  California,  h  U  -^ifd, 
and  I  suppose  truly,  that,  of  the  members  who  oomposed  diat 
convention,  some  sixteen  were  natives,  and  had  been  residents 
o^  the  slave-holding  states,  and  about  twenty-two  were  from 
the  non  slave-holding  states.  The  remaining  ten  members  were 
dther  native  Galifomians  or  old  settlers  in  that  country.  This 
prohibition  against  slavery,  it  is  said,  was  inserted  with  entire 
unanimity. 

And  it  is  this  circumstance,  sir,  the  prohibition  of  slaveiy,  hj 
that  convention,  which  has  contributed  to  nuse,  I  do  not  say  it  has 
wholly  raised,  the  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  admission  of 
California  into  the  Union  under  this  constitution.  Itis  not  to  be 
denied,  Mr.  President,  nobody  thinks  of  denying,  that,  whatever 
reasons  were  assigned  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with 
Mexico,  it  was  prosecuted  for  the  purpose  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  under  the  alleged  argument  that  the  cession  of 
territory  was  the  only  form  in  which  proper  compensation  could 
be  made  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico,  for  the  various  dainia 
and  demands  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  against  that 
government  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  found  that  President 
Polkas  message,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  De- 
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oember,  1847,  avowed  that  the  war  was  to  be  prosecuted  until 
some  acquisition  of  territory  was  made.  And  as  the  acquisitioa 
was  to  be  south  of  the  line  of  the  United  States,  in  warm  climates 
and  countries,  it  was  naturally,  I  suppose,  expected  by  the  south) 
that  whatever  acquisitions  were  made  in  that  region  would  be 
added  to  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  United  States.  Events 
have  turned  out  as  was  not  expected,  and  that  expectation  has 
not  been  realized ;  and  therefore  some  degree  of  disappoint- 
ment and  surprise  has  resulted,  of  course.  In  other  words,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  question  which  has  so  long  harassed  die 
country,  and  at  times  very  seriously  alarmed  the  minds  of  wise 
and  good  men,  has  come  upon  us  for  a  fresh  discussion ;  the 
question  of  slavery  in  these  United  States. 

Now,  »r,  I  propose,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  some  detail 
and  consequent  detention  of  the  senate,  to  review  historically 
this  question  of  slavery,  which  partly  in  consequence  of  its  own 
merits,  and  partly,  perhaps  mostly,  in  the  manner  it  is  discussed 
in  one  and  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  has  been  a  source 
of  so  much  alienation  and  unkind  feeling  between  the  different 
portions  of  the  Union. 

We  all  know,  sir,  that  slavery  has  existed  in  the  world  from 
time  immemorial.  There  was  slavery,  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history,  in  the  oriental  nations.  There  was  slavery  among 
the  Jews ;  the  theocratic  government  of  that  people  made  no 
injunction  against  it  There  was  slavery  among  the  Greeks  ; 
and  the  ingenious  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  found,  or  sought  to 
find,  a  justification  for  it  exactly  upon  the  grounds  which  have 
been  assumed  for  such  a  justification  in  this  country ;  that  is,  a 
natural  and  original  difference  among  the  races  of  mankind — 
the  inferiority  of  the  black  or  colored  race  to  tiie  white.  The 
Greeks  justified  their  system  of  slavery  upon  that  ground,  pre- 
cisely. They  held  the  African,  and,  in  some  parts,  the  Asiatic 
tribes  to  be  inferior  to  the  white  race ;  but  they  did  not  show« 
I  think,  by  any  dose  process  of  logic^  that^  if  this  were  true,  tbe 
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more  intelligent  and  tbe  itronger  lia^  tberdbre,  a  right  to  iub- 
jugate  the  weaken 

The  more  manly  philosophy  and  jarispnidenc^  of  the  E<y 
mans  placed  the  justiiicatioa  of  slavery  on  entirely  different 
groanda.  The  Roman  jurists,  from  the  first  and  down  to  tha 
^li  of  the  empire,  admitted  that  alaverj  was  against  the  natu- 
ral law,  by  whicK  a*  they  raaintaitied^  ail  meo,  of  whatsoever 
climfi,  color^  or  capacity,  were  equal ;  but  they  jiistifrod  slavery, 
first,  upon  the  ground  and  authority  of  the  law  of  nations,  argu- 
tng^  and  arguing  truly,  that  at  that  day  the  conTentional  law  of 
nations  adniitied  that  captives  in  war,  whotsc  lives,  aeoordiug 
to  the  notioTia  of  the  tiuies^  wein*  at  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  captor^  iiiig^t,  in  exchange  for  exempli  oti  from  death,  be 
made  slaves  for  life,  and  that  such  servitude  might  deaoend  to 
their  posterity.  The  jurists  of  Borne  also  maintained,  that,  hj 
the  civil  law,  there  might  be  servitude,  slavery,  personal  and 
hereditary ;  first,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  an  individual,  who 
might  sell  himself  into  slavery ;  second,  by  his  being  received 
into  a  state  of  slavery  by  his  creditors,  in  satis&cdon  of  a  debt ; 
and,  thirdly,  by  being  placed  in  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery 
for  crime.  At  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world, 
the  Roman  empire  was  full  of  slaves,  and  1  suppose  there  is  to 
be  found  no  injunction  against  that  relation  between  man  and 
man  in  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  any  of 
his  apostles.  The  object  of  the  instruction  imparted  to  man- 
kind by  the  founder  of  Christianity  was  to  touch  the  heart,  pu- 
rify the  soul,  and  improve  the  lives  of  individual  men.  That 
object  went  directly  to  the  first  fountain  of  all  political  and  all 
social  relations  of  the  human  race,  the  individual  heart  ancteind 
of  man. 

Now,  sir,  upon  the  general  nature,  and  character,  and  influ- 
ence of  slavery  there  exists  a  wide  difference  between  the  north- 
ern portion  of  this  country  and  the  southern.  It  is  said  on  the 
one  side,  that,  if  not  the  subject  of  any  injunction  or  direct  pro- 
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hibition  in  the  New  Testament,  slavery  is  a  wrong ;  that  it  is 
founded  merely  in  the  right  of  the  strongest ;  and  that  it  is  an 
oppression,  like  ail  unjust  wars,  like  all  those  conflicts  by  whidi 
a  mighty  nation  subjects  a  weaker  nation  to  their  will ;  and 
that  slavery,  in  its  nature,  whatever  may  be  aud  of  it  in  the 
modificatidns  which  have  taken  place,  is  not  in  &ct  aooordhig  to 
the  meek  spirit  of  the  goq)el.     It  is  not  kindly  aflfectioned,  it 
does  not  ^  seek  another's,  and  not  its  own."    It  does  not  "•  let 
the  oppressed  go  free."    These  are  sentiments  that  are  cher- 
ished, and  recently  with  greatly  augmented  force,  among  the 
people  of  the  northern  states.    It  has  taken  hold  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  that  part  of  the  country,  as  it  has  more  or  less 
taken  hold  of  the  religious  feelings  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
mankind.    The  south,  upon  the  other  side,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  this  relation  between  the  two  races  all  their  \\Ye^ 
from  their  birth ;  having  been  taught  in  general  to  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  this  bondage  with  care  and  kindness — and  I  believe,  in 
general,  feeling  for  them  great  care  and  kindness — have  yet  not 
taken  this  view  of  the  subject  which  I  have  mentioned.     There 
are  thousands  of  religious  men,  with  consciences  as  tender  as 
any  of  their  brethren  at  the  north,  who  do  not  see  the  unlaw- 
fulness  of  slavery ;  and  there  are  more  thousands,  perhaps,  that, 
whatsover  they  may  think  of  it  in  its  origin,  and  as  a  matter 
depending  upon  natural  right,  yet  take  things  as  they  are,  and, 
finding  slavery  to  be  an  established  relation  of  the  society  in 
which  they  live,  can  see  no  way  in  which  —  let  their  opinions 
on  the  abstract  question  be  what  they  may-— it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  present  generation  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  rela- 
tion.    And,  in  this  respect,  candor  obliges  me  to  say,  that  I 
believe  they  are  just  as  conscientious,  many  of  them — and  of 
the  religious  people,  all  of  them — as  they  are  in  the  north,  in 
holding  different  opinions. 

Why,  sir,  the  honorable  s^iator  from  South  Carolina,  the 
other  day,  alluded  to  the  great  separation  of  that  great  religiou 
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<sommiitiity,  the  Methodist  Epiaoopal  churt-h.  That  sepamtiCM 
was  broyghl  about  by  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  pecidiaf 
subject  of  slavery,  1  f'iAi  great  concern,  as  thiit  dispute  w€Bt 
on,  about  the  result ;  aud  I  was  in  hopes  tJiat  the  diflerenoc  of 
opinion  might  be  adjusted,  because  1  looked  upon  that  religious 
denomination  03  one  of  the  great  props  of  religion  and  momls, 
throughout  the  whole  oountrj^  from  Maine  to  Geotpa,  The 
result  was  against  my  wishes  and  against  my  hopes,  I  have 
read  all  Uieir  prooeedingR,  and  all  their  aiigumentSj  but  1  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  come  to  (he  conclusion,  that  there  wna 
any  re^l  ground  for  the  separation ;  in  otJier  words,  that  no  good 
oould  be  produced  by  tha.t  separation.  I  mu^tsay,  I  think  tbero 
was  some  want  of  candor  and  charity. 

Sir,  when  a  questioEi  of  this  kmd  takes  hold  <^  the  reI^;io«]t 
seDtiments  of  mankind,  and  comes  to  be  discussed  in  religious 
assemblies  of  the  deigy  and  laity,  there  is  always  to  be  ex- 
pected, or  always  to  be  feared,  a  great  degree  of  excitement 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  manifested  by  his  whole  history, 
that  religious  disputes  are  apt  to  become  warm,  and  men's 
strength  of  conviction  is  proportionate  to  their  views  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  question.  In  all  such  disputes,  there  will 
sometimes  be  men  found  with  whom  everything  is  absolute — 
absolutely  wrong,  or  absolutely  right  They  see  the  right 
clearly ;  they  think  others  ought  so  to  see  it,  and  they  are 
disposed  to  establish  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  wrong.  And  they  are  not  seldom  wil- 
ling to  establish  that  line  upon  their  own  convictions  of  the 
truth  and  the  justice  of  their  own  opinions;  and  are  wil- 
ling to  mark  and  guard  that  line,  by  placing  alcmg  it  a  series 
of  dogmas,  as  lines  of  boundary  are  marked  by  posts  and 
stones.  There  are  men,  who,  with  dear  perceptions,  as  they 
think,  of  their  own  duty,  do  not  see  how  too  hot  a  pursuit 
of  one  duty  may  involve  them  in  the  violation  of  another, 
or  how  too  warm  an  embracement  of  one  truth  may  lead  to  a 
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disregard  of  other  truths  equally  important  As  I  hmtd  it 
stated  strongly,  not  many  days  ago,  these  persons  are  disposed 
to  mount  upon  some  particular  duty  as  upon  a  war-bone,  and 
to  drive  furiously  (m,  and  upon,  and  over  all  other  duties^  that 
may  stand  in  the  way.  There,  are  men,  who,  in  times  of  that  sort 
and  disputes  of  that  sort,  are  of  opinion,  that  human  duties  may 
be  ascertained  with  the  exactness  of  mathematica.  They  deal 
with  morals  as  with  mathematics,  and  they  think  what  is  rights 
may  be  distinguished  from  what  is  wrong,  with  the  precision  of 
an  algebraic  equation.  They  have,  therefore,none  too  mudi  char- 
ity toward  others  who  difier  with  them.  They  are  apt,  too,  to 
think  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  perfect,  and  that  there  are 
no  compromises  or  modifications  to  be  made  in  submission  to 
difference  of  opinion,  or  in  deference  to  other's  men's  judgment* 
If  their  perspicacious  vision  enables  them  to  detect  a  spot  on  the 
&ce  of  the  sun,  they  think  that  a  good  reason  why  the  sun  should 
be  struck  down  from  heaven.  They  prefer  the  chance  of  running 
into  utter  darkness,  to  living  m  heavenly  light,  if  that  heavenly 
light  be  not  absolutely  without  any  imperfection.  There  are 
impatient  men — too  impatient  always  to  give  heed  to  the  ad* 
monition  of  St  Paul,  "  that  we  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good 
may  come" — too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of 
moral  causes  in  the  improvement  of  mankind.  They  do  not 
remember,  that  the  doctrines  and  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ 
have,  in  eighteen  hundred  years,  converted  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  human  race ;  and  among  the  nations  that  are  con- 
verted to  christianty,  they  foi^et  how  many  vices  and  crimes, 
public  and  private,  still  prevail,  and  that  many  of  them — pub- 
lic crimes  especially,  which  are  ofifenses  against  the  christian 
religion  —  pass  without  exciting  particular  regret  or  indigna- 
tion. Thus  wars  are  waged,  and  unjust  wars.  I  do  not  deny 
that  there  may  be  just  wars.  There  certainly  are ;  but  it  wa» 
the  remark  of  an  eminent  person,  not  many  years  ago,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic^  that  it  was  one  of  the  great 
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est  reproaobes  to  htiman  nature,  thai  wjus  were  some  tunas 
necessary.  The  defense  of  nations  someticies  causes  a  war 
against  tlie  injusti<»  of  other  nations. 

NoWf  sir,  in  thb  state  of  sentiment,  upon  the  general  l^alUTe 
of  Blavery,  lies  tbe  cause  of  »  great  portion  of  those  nnliappj 
divisions,  exa^iperations,  and  reproaiihes^  which  find  vent  and 
support  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  Union,  Slavay  does  exist  in 
the  United  States^  Jt  did  exi^  in  tha  states  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  constilution,  and  at  that  time. 

And  now  Jet  us  consider,  air,  Jbr  a  moment,  what  was  the 
state  of  sentiment,  north  and  south,* in  regard  to  slavery  at  the 
time  this  constitution  was  adopted.  A  remarkablf?  change  has 
taken  place  sinee,  but  what  did  the  wise  and  great  men  of  all 
parts  of  the  country  then  think  of  slavery  ?  lu  w  hat  e^stimatioa 
did  they  hold  it  in  17 B7,  when  thi.s  constituticm  w/is  adopted! 
Now,  it  will  be  found,  sir,  if  we  will  carry  ourselves  by  histor- 
ical research  back  to  that  day,  and  ascertain  men's  opinions  by 
authentic  records  still  existing  among  us,  that  there  was  no 
great  diversity  of  opinion  between  the  north  and  the  south 
upon  the  sulject  of  slavery ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  both 
parts  of  the  country  held  it  equaUy  an  evil,  a  moral  and  polit- 
ical evil.  It  will  not  be  found,  that  either  at  the  north  or  at 
the  south,  there  was  much,  though  there  was  some,  invective 
against  slavery  as  inhuman  and  cruel.  The  great  ground  of 
objection  to  it  was  political ;  that  it  weakened  the  social  &bric; 
that,  taking  the  place  of  free  labor,  society  was  less  strong,  and 
labor  was  less  productive ;  and,  therefore,  we  find,  fh)m  all 
the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  the  clearest  expression  of  their 
opinion  that  slavery  was  an  evil.  And  they  ascribed  its  existence 
here,  not  without  truth,  and  not  without  some  acerbity  of  tem- 
pei»  and  force  of  language,  to  the  injurious  policy  of  the  mother 
country,  who,  to  favor  the  navigator,  had  entailed  these  evils 
upon  the  colonies.  I  need  hardly  refer,  sir,  to  the  publications 
of  the  day.    They  are  matters  of  history  on  the  record.     The 
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eminent  men,  the  most  eminent  men,  and  nearly  all  the  conspic- 
uous politicians  of  the  south,  held  the  same  sentiments,  that 
slavery  Mras  an  "  evil,"  a  **  blight,"  a  **  blast,"  a  "  mildew,"  a 
"  scourge,"  and  a  **  curse."  There  are  no  terms  of  reprobation 
of  slavery  so  vehement  in  the  north  of  that  day  as  in  the  south. 
The  north  was  not  so  much  excited  against  it  as  the  south,  and 
the  reason  is,  I  suppose,  because  there  was  much  less  at  the 
north ;  and  the  people  did  not  see,  or  think  they  saw,  the  evils 
so  prominently  as  they  were  seen,  or  thought  too  be  seen,  at 
the  south. 

Then,  sir,  when  this  constitution  was  firamed,  this  was  the 
light  in  which  the  convention  viewed  it.  The  convention  re- 
flected the  judgment  and  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of  the 
south.  A  member  of  the  other  house,  whom  I  have  not  the 
honor  to  know,  in  a  recent  speech,  has  collected  extracts  from 
these  public  documents.  They  prove  the  truth  of  what  I  am 
saying,  and  the  question  then  was,  how  to  deal  with  it,  and  how 
to  deal  with  as  an  evil.  Well,  they  came  to  this  general  re- 
sult They  thought  that  slavery  could  not  be  continued  in  the 
country  if  the  importation  of  slaves  were  made  to  cease,  and 
therefore  they  provided,  that  after  a  certain  period,  the  impor- 
tation might  be  prevented  by  the  act  of  the  new  government. 
Twenty  years  was  proposed  by  some  gentleman  —  a  northern 
gentleman,  I  think  —  and  many  of  the  southern  gentlemen  op- 
posed it  as  being  too  long.  Mr.  Madison,  especially,  was 
something  warm  against  it.  He  said  it  would  bring  too  much 
<^  this  mischief  into  the  country  to  allow  the  importation  of 
slaves  fi>r  such  a  period,  because  we  must  take  along  with  us, 
in  the  whole  of  this  discussion,  when  we  are  considering  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  in  which  this  constitutional  provision 
originated,  that  the  conviction  of  all  men  was,  that  if  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  ceased,  the  white  race  would  multiply  fiister 
than  the  black  race,  and  that  slavery  would,  therefore,  gradu- 
ally wear  out  and  expire.    It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  al- 


lude  to  that,  I  had  almost  said  celebr^ed,  opinion  of  Mr*  Madl* 
son.  You  observe,  sir,  that  the  term  ^  slave,*'  or  *^  slavery," 
h  not  used  in  the  constitution.  The  constitution  does  not  m- 
quire  that  "  fugitive  slaves  "  shall  be  delivered  up.  It  requires 
tiuit  **  persous  bound  to  service  in  one  state,  and  escaping  into 
another,  shall  be  dcliveri^d  up*"  Mr*  Madison  oppos*xi  the  in- 
troduction of  the  torni  slave^  or  slavery ^  into  the  constitution ; 
for  hd  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  it  recognised  by  tlie 
OOQstltuttoQ  of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  there  could 
be  pmperty  in  men, 

NoWj  sir,  all  this  took  place  at  the  convention  in  1787 ;  but 
eoTJBected  with  this,  concurrent  and  cotemporaoeoiK,  b  ao^ 
other  important  transaction,  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  The 
convention  for  framing  this  cx.>ustitution  assembled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  May^  and  sat  until  September,  1787.  During  all  that 
time  the  oongress  of  the  United  States  wa^  in  session  at  New 
York*  It  was  a  matter  of  design,  as  we  know,  that  the  con- 
vention should  not  assemble  in  the  same  city  where  coDgress 
was  holding  its  ses^ons.  Almost  all  the  public  men  of  tlw 
oountry,  therefore,  of  distmction  and  eminence,  were  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  assemblies ;  and  I  think  it  happened,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  same  gentlemen  were  members  of 
both.  If  I  mistake  not,  such  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Rufiis  King, 
then  a  member  of  congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  member  of  the  convention  to  frame  the  constittt- 
tution  from  that  state.  Now,  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1787, 
the  very  time  when  the  convention  in  Philadelphia  was  fiamix^ 
thb  constitution,  that  the  congress  in  New  York  was  ftanung 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  They  passed  that  ordinance  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1787,  at  New  York,  the  very  month,  perhaps  the  very 
day,  on  which  these  questions  about  the  importation  of  ^ves 
and  the  character  of  slavery  were  debated  in  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia.    And  so  far  as  we  can  now  learn,  there  was  a 
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perfect  concurrence  of  opinion  between  these  respective  bodies ; 
and  it  resulted  in  this  ordinance  of  1787,  excluding  slavery,  as 
applied  to  all  the  territory  over  which  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  had  jurisdiction,  and  that  was,  all  the  territory  north- 
west  of  the  Ohio.  Three  years  before,  Virginia  and  other 
states  had  made  a  cession  of  that  great  territory  to  the  United 
States.  And  a  most  magnificent  act  it  was.  I  never  reflect 
upon  it  without  a  disposition  to  do  honor  and  justice — and  jus- 
tice would  be  the  highest  honor  —  to  Virginia  for  that  act  of 
cession  of  her  northwestern  territory.  I  will  say,  sir,  it  is  one 
of  her  &irest  claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  perhaps  it  is  only  second  to  that  other  claim 
which  attaches  to  her,  that  from  her  counsels,  and  from  the  intel- 
ligence and  patriotism  of  her  leading  statesmen,  proceeded  the 
first  idea,  put  into  practice,  for  the  formation  of  a  general  cott 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  sir,  the  ordinance  of  1787 
applied  thus  to  the  whole  territory  over  which  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  had  jurisdiction.  It  was  adopted  nearly  three 
years  before  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  op- 
eration ;  because  the  ordinance  took  effect  immediately  on  its 
passage,  while  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  been 
firamed,  was  to  be  sent  to  the  states  to  be  adopted  by  their  con- 
ventions ;  and  then  a  government  had  to  be  organized  under  it 
This  ordinance,  then,  was  in  operation  and  force  when  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  this  government  put  in  motion,  in 
April,  1789. 

Mr.  President,  three  things  are  quite  clear  as  historical  truths. 
One  is,  that  there  was  an  expectation  that  on  the  ceasing  of  the 
importation  of  slaves  fix)m  Africa,  slavery  would  begin  to  run  out 
in  this  Union.  That  was  hoped  and  expected.  Another  is, 
that  as  far  as  there  was  any  power  in  congress  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  that  power  was  execu- 
ted in  the  most  absolute  manner  and  to  the  fuUestextent    An 
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honombk  Member  whose  heaJtIi  doea  not  allow  hi tn  to  be  herd 

to-day  — 

A  Ss3f  ATOiL    He  ifl  bare*    (RefemEig:  to  Mi^  CAlboua.] 

1  am  very  bappy  to  hear  that  he  is — may  be  long  be  In 
heulth  and  the  enjoyment  of  it  to  serve  his  country.  Hid  said  the 
other  day,  that  he  considered  this  onjioitnce  a^  the  fir^t  in  a  se- 
ries of  measures  calculated  to  enfeeble  the  south,  and  deprire 
them  of  thetr  just  purtieipition  in  the  benefits  and  privileges  of 
this  govern  mentv  He  says,  very  properly,  lli^t  it  was  done 
titidcr  the  old  conftderation,  artd  bclbre  this  constitution  lAwit 
into  effect ;  but,  my  present  purpose  h  only  to  say,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident, that  it  was  done  with  the  entire  and  uuaniniou*  eoncur- 
pence  of  the  whole  mu\\L  Why,  there  it  stands  !  The  vote 
of  every  state  in  the  Union  was  unanimous  in  fiivor  of  the  or- 
dinance, with  tlie  exeeptiou  of  a  single  ui dividual  vote,  and  that 
individual  was  a  northern  man.  But,  sir,  the  ordinance  abol- 
IriiiDg,  or  rather  prohibiting  slavery  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  has 
^be  hand  and  seal  of  every  southern  member  in  congress. 

The  other  and  third  clear  historical  truth  is,  that  the  conven-  ( 

tion  meant  to  leave  slavery,  in  the  states,  as  they  found  it,  ea-  i 

tirely  under  the  authority  and  control  of  the  states. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  sir,  and  this  the  state  of  opin- 
ion, under  which  those  very  important  matters  were  arranged, 
and  those  important  things  done ;  that  is,  the  establishment  of  I 

the  constitution,  with  a  recognition  of  slavery  as  it  existed  in  . 

the'sdttes,  the  establishment  of  the  ordinance  prohibiting,  to  the  ^ 

full  extent  of  all  territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  in- 
trodootion  of  slavery  into  those  territories,  and  the  leaving  to 
tlii9  iBtates  all  power  over  slavery,  in  their  own  limita. 

And  here,  sir,  we  may  pause.     We  may  reflect  for  a  mo-  I 

ment  upon  the  entire  coincidence  and  concurrence  of  sentiment 
between  the  north  and  the  south  upon  these  questions,  at  the  I 

period  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.     But  opinions,  sir,  i 
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have  changed — greatly  changed — changed  north  and  changed 
south.  Slavery  is  not  regarded  in  the  south  now  as  it  was  then. 
I  see  an  honorable  member  of  this  body  paying  me  the  honor  of 
listening  to  my  refnarks;  he  brings  to  me,  sir,  freshly  and 
vividly,  his  great  ancestor,  so  much  distinguished  in  his  day  and 
generation,  so  worthy  to  be  succeeded  by  so  worthy  a  graikU 
son,  with  all  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  the  convention  in 
Philadelphia. 

There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  sentiment,  if  not  an  entire 
unanimity,  running  through  the  whole  community,  and  espe- 
cially entertained  by  the  eminent  men  of  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try. But  soon  a  change  began  at  the  north  and  the  south,  and  a 
diversity  of  opinion  showed  itself — the  north  growing  much  more 
warm  and  strong  against  slavery,  and  the  south  growing  muoli 
more  warm  and  strong  in  its  support  Sir,  there  is  no  genera- 
lion  of  mankind  whose  opinions  are  not  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  what  appears  to  them  to  be  their  present^  emergent,  and  en- 
gent  interest  I  impute  to  the  south  no  particularly  selfish 
view,  in  the  change  which  has  come  over  her.  I  impute  to  her, 
certainly,  no  dishonest  view.  All  that  has  happened  has  been 
natural  It  has  followed  those  causes  which  always  influence 
the  human  mind  and  operate  upon  it  What,  then,  have  been 
the  causes  which  have  created  so  new  a  feeling  in  &vor  of 
slavery  in  the  south  —  which  have  changed  the  whole  nomen- 
clature of  the  south  on  the  subject  —  and  from  being  thought 
of  and  described  in  the  terms  I  have  mentioned,  but  will  not 
repeat,  it  has  now  become  an  "  institution,^^'  a  ^  cherished  insti- 
tution," in  that  quarter;  no  evil,  no  scourge,  but  a  great  reli- 
•gious,  social,  and  moral  blessing  as  I  think  I  have  heard  it 
latterly  described  1  1  suppose  this,  sir,  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
uprising  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  plantations  of  the  south. 
So  fiur  as  any  motive  of  honor,  justice,  and  general  judgment 
could  act,  it  was  the  cotton  interest  that  gave  a  new  desire  to 
promote  slavery,  to  spread  it  and  to  use  its  labor.    I  again  say 
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tliat  Umt  was  produced  by  the  c&nse^  which  we  muHt  &Iwaya 
espfict  to  produce  like  eflfects;  their  whole  interesta  becume 
oomiected  with  it.  If  we  look  back  to  the  historj-  of  the  com- 
meroe  of  this  country,  in  liie  earjj  years  fcf  thiti  govemmetit, 
what  were  our  exports  1  Cotton  wae  hardly,  or  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  known.  The  tablt^a  will  siiow  that  the  exports 
of  cotton  for  the  years  1790  and  '91,  were  not  more  tlian  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year*  It  has;  gone  on  iocrcasing 
rapidly  until  it  may  now,  perhaps,  in  %  season  of  great  product 
and  high  prices^  amount  to  a  hundred  miliiona  of  dollars.  In 
lbs  years  1  have  TnentioDcd^  there  was  aiore  of  wax,  more  of 
indilfa,  more  of  rice^  more  of  almost  every  article  of  export 
from  the  south,  than  of  cotton,  I  think  I  have  heard  il  saidl, 
when  Mr.  Jay  negotiated  the  treaty  ci  1794  with  England,  he 
did  not  know  that  ootton  was  exported  at  all  fix)in  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  after  the  treaty,  which 
gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  carry  their  own  oom- 
modities  to  England  in  their  own  ships,  the  custom-house  in 
London  refused  to  admit  cotton,  upon  an  allegatic»i  that  it 
oould  not  be  an  American  production,  there  being,  as  they  sap- 
posed,  no  cotton  raised  in  America.  They  would  hardly  think 
80  now! 

Well,  sir,  we  know  what  followed.  The  age  of  ootton  be- 
came a  golden  age  for  our  southern  brethren.  It  gratified  th^ 
desire  for  improvement  and  accumulation,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  excited  it  The  desire  grew  by  what  it  fed  upend,  and 
tliere  soon  came  t<9  be  an  eagerness  for  other  territory — a 
new  area  or  new  areas  for  tiie  cultivation  of  the  cotton  crop ; 
and  measures  leading  to  this  result,  were  brought  about  some* 
what  rapidly,  one  ailer  another,  under  the  lead  of  southern 
men  at  the  head  d  the  government,  they  having  a  majority  in 
both  branches,  to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  honorable  men^ 
ber  from  South  Carolina  observed,  that  there  has  been  a  ma- 
jority all  along  in  favor  of  the  north.     If  that  be  true,  sir,  the 
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north  has  acted  either  very  liberally  and  kindly,  or  very  weakly; 
for  they  never  exercised  that  majority  five  times  in  the  history 
of  the  government.  Never.  Whether  they  were  oat-gener* 
aled,  or  whether  it  iks  owing  to  other  causes,  I  shall  not  stop 
to  consider,  but  no  man  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this 
country  can  deny,  that  the  general  lead  in  the  politics  of  the 
country,  for  three-fourths  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  has  been  a  southern  lead.  In 
1802,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea  of  opening  a  new  cotton  r^oo^ 
the  United  States  obtained  a  cession  from  Geoi^  of  the  whole 
of  her  western  territory,  now  embracing  the  rich  and  growing 
state  of  Alabama.  In  1803  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France,  out  of  which  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and 
Missouri  have  been  framed,  as  slaveholding  states.  In  1819 
the  cession  of  Florida  was  made,  bringing  another  cession  of 
slaveholding  property  and  territory. 

f  Sir,  the  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina  thoi^ht  he 
saw  in  certain  operations  of  the  government,  such  as  the  maa* 
ner  of  collecting  the  revenue  and  the  t^idency  of  those  meas* 
ures  to  promote  emigration  into  the  country,  what  accounts  for 
the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  north  than  the  south.  He  thinks 
that  more  rapid  growth  was  not  the  operation  of  time,  but  of 
the  system  of  government  established  under  this  constitution. 
That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  To  a  certain  extent,  it  may  be  so ; 
but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  if  any  operation  of  the  government 
could  be  shown  in  any  degree  to  have  promoted  the  popula* 
tion,  and  growth,  and  wealth  of  the  north,  it  is  much  more  sure 
that  there  are  sundry  important  and  distinct  operations  of  the 
government,  about  which  no  man  can  doubt,  tending  to  pro- 
mote, and  which  absolutely  have  promoted,  the  increase  of  the 
slave  interest,  and  the  slave  territory,  of  the  south.  Allow  me 
to  say,  that  it  was  not  time  that  brought  in  Louisiana ;  it  was 
the  act  of  men.  It  was  not  time  that  brought  in  Florida ;  it 
was  the  act  of  men.  And  lastly,  sir,  to  complete  those  acta  uf 
VOL,  n.  V 
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men,  which  have  csonlribulM  ^  itiuch  to  eularige  the  an»  and 
the  sphere  of  the  institution  of  sluvery,  T**xas — gresrt^  and  vast^ 
aijd  iiliruiuble  Texas— -was  udded  to  the  Vmyn,  as  n  sUve  state^ 
in  1W5-  wwi  U*at,  sir,  prettv  much  dosfc  ihe  w1k*1c  chapteT, 
«£id  settW  th«  wli£>le  ittHXjmiL     I'hftt  clcwttHl  the  wbok  chitpt^ 

^tWt  seLtlixl  iJie  wiiule  ac5C*iiint — ^Wsattae  the  aotuexatoaii  of 

Tiixas,  upon  the  conditions  and  under  thii  guaranties  tipcHi  whkk 
ahe  was  admitted,  did  not  leave  m  acre  of  land,  <^ipah)6  of  be- 
ii^  ctiltiA^ated  by  sUve  labor,  between  this  aipitol  and  the  Rio 
Gmtide;,  or  the  Nu&oes,  or  whatever  k  tfae  proper  boundar}'  «f 
Texas — not  an  acra^  not  one  From  vhat  moraetit,  the  wlutle 
OQuntry  ih>m  this  place  tc*  the  western  boundary  of  T^as,  was 
fi^f^d^  pledged,  &stencd|  decided,  to  be  slave  temtoiy  forever, 

And  I  now  say,  sir,  as  the  propositioQ  upon  which  I  stand 
this  day,  and  upon  the  truth  and  firmness  of  which  I  intend  to 
act  untU  it  is  overthrown,  that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment, 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  territory  of  the  United  States, 
a  single  foot  of  land,  the  character  of  which,  in  regard  to  its  be- 
ing free-soil  territory  or  slave  territory,  is  not  fixed  by  some 
law,  and  some  irrepealable  law,  beyond  the  power  of  the  action 
of  this  government.  Now,  is  it  not  so  with  respect  to  Texas  t 
Why,  it  is  most  manifestly  so.  The  honorable  senator  fix>m 
South  Carolina,  at  the  time  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  held  an 
important  post  in  the  executive  department  of  the  government ; 
he  was  secretary  of  state.  Another  eminent  person,  of  great 
activity  and  adroitness  in  a^lairs — ^I  mean  the  late  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  (Mr.  Walker) — was  a  leading  member  of  this 
body,  and  took  the  lead  in  the  business  of  annexation ;  and  I 
must  say  that  they  did  their  business  fiuthfully  and  thorooghly ; 
there  was  no  botch  left  in  it  Hiey  rounded  it  ofi^  and  made 
as  close  joiner- work  as  ever  was  put  together.  Resolutions  of 
annexation  were  brought  into  congress  fitly  joined  together— 
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compact,  firm,  efficient,  conclusive  upon  the  great  object  which 
they  had  in  view,  and  those  resolutions  passed. 

Allow  me  to  read  the  resolution.  It  is  the  third  clause  of 
the  second  section  of  the  resolution  of  the  1st  of  March,  1846, 
for  the  admission  of  Texas,  which  applies  to  this  part  of  the 
case.     That  clause  reads  in  these  words : 

"New  states,  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding  four  in  namber, 
in  addition  to  said  state  of  Texas,  and  having  sufficient  population, 
may  hereafter,  by  the  consent  of  said  state,  be  formed  out  of  the 
territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled  to  admission  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  such  states  as  may  be 
formed  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south  of  36  de- 
grees 30  minutes  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as  the  Missouri 
compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  of  each  state,  asking  admission,  may  desire; 
and  in  such  state  or  states  as  shall  be  formed  out  of  said  territory 
north  of  said  Missouri  compromise  line,  slavery  or  involuntary  seiv 
vitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  prohibited." 

Now  what  is  here  stipulated,  enacted,  secured  1  It  is,  that 
all  Texas  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  which  is  nearly  the 
whole  of  it,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state. 
It  was  a  slave  state,  and  therefore  came  in  as  a  slave  state,  and 
the  guaranty  is,  that  new  states  shall  be  made  out  of  it ;  and 
that  such  states  as  are  formed  out  of  that  portion  of  Texas  ly^ 
ing  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  may  come  in  as  slave 
states,  to  the  number  of  four,  in  addition  to  the  state  then  in 
existence,  and  admitted  at  that  time  by  these  resolutions.  I 
know  no  mode  of  legislation  which  can  strengthen  that  I 
know  no  form  of  recognition  that  can  add  a  tittle  of  weight  to 
it.  I  listened  respectfully  to  tlie  resolutions  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell.)  He  proposed  to  recognize 
that  stipulation  with  Texas.  But  any  additional  recognition 
would  weaken  the  force  of  it,  because  it  stands  here  on  the 
ground  of  a  contract,  a  thing  done,  for  a  consideration,    It  is  A 
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law  fJoimdefl  on  a  contract  Tvith  Texas,  an (]  doi^igned  to  c^rrf 
th&t  contract  into  elfecL  A  nsoognition  ibund«id  Dot  oti  sokf 
eonsideraliijn,  or  any  eoDtract^  would  not  hts  so  strong  as  il 
now  stands  on  tb©  feoa  of  the  rem)  iition.  Now,  I  know  no  way^ 
1  candidly  confess^  in  which  this  government  acting  in  good 
feith,  B3  1  trust  it  always  will,  can  reli^jve  itself  from  tlmt  slip 
ulation  and  pledge  by  any  honest  course  of  legislation  what- 
ever. And,  thereRun?^  I  say  again,  that  so  &r  as  Texas  is  con- 
cerned— the  whole  of  Texaa  sonth  of  36  degrees  30  minutuSj 
which  I  supposse  embraces  dl  the  slave  territory — ^there  h  no 
land,  not  an  acre,  the  chanw^ter  of  which  is  not  established  by 
law — a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  without  the  violation  of 
a  contract,  and  plain  disregard  of  the  puhtte  &ttk 

I  hope,  sir,  it  ia  now  apparent,  that  my  pniposition,  so  ^ 
aa  Texas  is  concernod,  has  been  maintained  j  and  the  provision 
in  this  articIe^ — and  it  has  been  well  saigg^ted  by  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island,  that  that  part  of  Texas  which  lies  north  of 
thirty-l^jur  degrees  of  north  latitude  may  be  Ibrmed  into  free 
rtates — ig  dependent,  m  like  manner,  upon  the  consent  of  Teataa, 
herself  a  slave  state. 

Well,  now,  &ir,  how  came  this? — ^how  came  it^  that  within 
these  walls^  where  it  is  said  by  the  honorable  member  from  I 

South  Carolina,  the  free  states  have  a  majority — that  this  res-  ' 

clution  of  annexation,  such  iLs  I  have  dc^rtbed  it,  (bund  a  ma-  I 

jority  in  both  houses  of  congress  ?  Why»  aJr,  it  found  that 
majority  by  the  great  addition  of  northern  votes  added  to  the 
entire  southern  vote,  or,  at  least,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aouth- 
em  votes.  That  majtirity  Wiis  made  up  of  nortbei-n  m  well  as 
of  southern  votes.  In  the  house  of  representtitives  it  stood,  I 
think,  about  eighty  southern  votes  and  about  fifty  noTthem 
TOtes  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  In  the  senate  the  vote  stood 
for  the  ad  mi  asi  on  of  Texas  twenty-seven  j  and  twenty-five  against 
it;  and  of  those  twenty-sevcB  votes,  constituting  a  majority  for 
tbo  admission  of  Texas,  in  thia  bodjj  no  less  Uiaa  thirteen  of 
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them  came  from  the  free  states ;  four  of  them  were  from  New 
England.  The  whole  of  these  thirteen  senators,  from  the  free 
states — ^within  a  frtu^ion,  you  see,  of  one-half  of  all  the  votes 
in  this  body  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  its  immeasurable 
extent  of  slave  territory — ^were  sent  here  by  the  votes  of  free 
states. 

Sir,  there  is  not  so  remarkable  a  chapter  in  our  history  of 
political  events,  political  parties,  and  political  men,  as  is  afibrded 
by  this  measure  for  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  this  immense 
territory,  over  which  a  bird  cannot  fly  in  a  week.  Sir,  New 
England,  with  some  of  her  votes,  supported  this  measure. 
Three-fourths  of  the  votes  of  liberty-loving  Connecticut  went 
for  it  in  the  other  house,  and  one-half  here.  There  was  one 
vote  for  it  in  Maine,  but  I  am  happy  to  say,  not  the  vote  of 
the  honorable  member  who  addressed  the  senate  the  day  h^ 
fore  yesterday,  (Mr.  Hamlm,)  and  who  was  then  a  representa- 
tive from  Maine  in  the  other  house ;  but  there  was  a  vote  or 
two  from  Maine — ay,  and  there  was  one  vote  for  it  in  Massar 
chusetts,  the  gentleman  then  representing,  and  now  living  in, 
the  district  in  which  the  prevalence  of  free-soil  sentiment  for  a 
couple  of  years  or  so,  has  defeated  the  choice  of  any  member 
to  represent  it  in  congress.  Sir,  that  body  of  northern  and 
eastern  men,  who  gave  those  votes  at  that  time,  are  now  seen 
taking  upon  themselves,  in  the  nomenclature  of  politics,  the  ap* 
pellation  of  the  northern  democracy.  They  undertook  to  wield 
the  destinies  of  this  empire — if  I  may  call  a  republic  an  empire 
— and  their  policy  was,  and  they  persisted  in  it,  to  bring  into 
this  country  all  the  territory  they  could.  They  did  it  under 
pledges — absolute  pledges  to  the  slave  interest  m  the  case  of 
Texas,  and  afterward  they  lent  their  aid  in  bringing  in  these 
new  conquests.  My  honorable  friend  from  Georgia,  in  March, 
1847,  moved  the  senate  to  declare  that  the  war  ought  not  to 
be  prosecuted  for  acquisition,  for  conquest,  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Meodoo.    The  same  northern  democracy  entirely  voted 
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Bguinst  It    He  difl  not  ^t  t  a  vote  from  tb(  m.    It  suited  the  vici^, 
the  pfttriotis^nij  the  ele>  ated  sentiments  of  the  northeJm  demoo- 
i»cy  to  brirvg  m  a  world  here,  among  the  mountAins  and  Talleya 
of  Oilifonim  and  New  Me.xioo,  or  any  other  part  of  Mexico,  and 
then  qmiirel  Bhout It;  to  Wing  it  in,  and  then  endimvor  to  pat 
upon  it  the  eavmg  gmce  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.   There  were  two 
eminent  and  highly  respeetoblc  gentlemen  from  the  north  and 
eAst,  then  leading  gentlennen  m  the  senate — I  refer,  aod  1  do  so 
with  entire  resp^,  fi>r  I  entertain  for  both  of  those  gentlemefll 
k  general,  high  regard,  to  Mr.  Dtjt,  of  New  York,  and  Mr, 
Nites,  of  Conneciicut,  who  voted  for  the  admisaioo  of  Texas, 
They  would  not  have  that  vote  any  other  way  than  as  it  stood  ; 
and  they  wofild  have  it  m  it  did  stand.     I  speak  of  the  vol© 
up*M»  the  annexation  of  Tescas,     Those  two  gentlemen  would 
have  the  resolution  of  annexation  just  i^  it  is,  and  they  voted 
^>r  it  just  as  it  ia,  and  their  eyes  were  all  open  to  ft.     My  hon* 
orable  fnend,  the  member  from  South  Carol ina^  who  addressed 
us  the  other  day,  was  then  ^cret43iry  of  state.     His  eorrea- 
pondence  witli  Mr.  Murphy^  thia  charg^  de  affaire*  of  the  0m- 
tod  States  in  Texfti^  had  been  published.     That  correspondence 
WM  All  before  those  gei*tleracn,  and  the  secretary  had  the  bold- 
ness aiid  candor  to  avow  in  that  correspondence,  that  the  great 
object  sought  by  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  to  strengthen  the 
alave  interest  of  the  south.     Why^  sir,  he  said,  in  so  many 
words ^ 

Mil  Cautouw.  WHl  the  toaorahU  MD&tor  pfirmltm*  to  tiii«rnipi 
him  for  a  moiaent  f 

Certainly, 

Mr.  CALaoirjg,  I  am  very  rdti<*t«iit  to  mtemipt  th«  bcmorabla 
geotlefliaD ;  biit,  upou  a.  point  of  »o  much  iraportaDce«  I  deem  ii 
right  to  put  mjsdf  rectuM.  I  did  not  put  it  upoa  the  g:round  a*- 
■nmed  by  tbo  (jeuator,  I  put  it  upou  thii  ground  :  that  Gf^^t 
Britwa  bad  afinouin:ed  to  thia  <rountry,  in  to  mauj  word*,  tbat  her 
objeot  wai  to  aboUeb  alarerj  ia  T«iia,  and  through  T«xa%  to  ao- 
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oompliah  the  abolishment  of  sUyery  in  the  United  States  and  tha 
world.  The  ground  I  put  it  on  was,  that  it  would  make  an  ex- 
posed frontier,  and,  if  Great  Britain  succeeded  in  her  object^  it 
would  be  impossible  that  that  frontier  could  be  secured  against  the 
aggression  of  the  abolitionists ;  and  that  this  government  was  bound, 
under  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution,  to  protect  us  against  such 
a  state  of  things. 

That  comes,  I  suppose,  sir,  to  exactlj  the  same  thing.  It 
was,  that  Texas  must  be  obtained  for  the  security  of  the  slave 
interest  of  the  south. 

Ms.  Calhouk.    Another  view  is  very  distinctly  given. 

That  was  the  object  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  of  a 
worthy  gentleman  not  now  living,  who  preceded  the  honorable 
member  from  South  Carolina  in  that  office.  There 'repose  on 
the  files  of  the  department  of  state,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know, 
strong  letters  from  Mr.  Upshur  to  the  United  States  minister 
in  England,  and  I  believe  there  are  some  to  the  same  minister 
from  the  honorable  senator  himself  aasertmg  to  this  effect  the 
sentiments  of  this  government ;  that  Great  Britain  was  expected 
not  to  interfere  to  take  Texas  out  of  the  hands  of  its  then  ex- 
isting government,  and  make  it  a  free  country.  ■  But  my  argu- 
ment, my  suggestion  is  this :  that  those  g^tlemen  who  com- 
posed the  northern  denKXsracy,  when  Texas  was  brought  into 
the  Union,  saw,  with  all  their  eyes,  that  it  was  brought  in  as  a 
slave  country,  and  brought  m  for  the  purpose  of  being  main- 
tained, as  slave  territory,  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  I  rather 
think  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state, 
might,  in  some  of  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murphy,  have 
suggested  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  say  too  much  about  this 
object,  that  it  migbt  create  some  alarm.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Murphy  wrote  to  him,  that  England  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
the  constitution  of  Texas,  because  it  was  a  constitution  establish- 
ing slavery ,  and  that  what  the  United  States  had  to  do,  was  to  aid 
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the  people  of  Tenuis  in  tipholding  their  omidtntiMi;  btit  Umt  m>- 
thifig  should  be  said  which  ahould  ofl^d  the  &ii&tic»l  meo  t)f  the 
north*  But  ^r,  th«  honomble  memher  did  avow  this  object^ 
himself;  offenly,  boldly,  atid  mauftiDj  ;  he  did  not  disjgiilae  W* 
oooduct  or  hb  motivoa. 

Mil  Caleouh.    Kerer,  nevetl 

What  he  means  he  h  veiy  apt  to  saji 

And  I  honor  him  for  it  This  admiasioii  of  Texas  ima  in 
1845.  Tlien,  in  1847,  fiapmnie  hello  between  the  Unitod 
States  and  Mexico,  the  proposition  I  have  mentioned,  was 
brtnight  forward  by  my  friend  from  Grijofgiftj  and  the  northern 
democracy  Toted  stmight  ahead  against  it  ITieir  remedy  was 
to  apply  to  the  acquisitionsj  alter  they  should  oome  in,  the  Wil- 
mol  proviso.  What  follows  ?  Thes©  two  genUemen,  worthy 
and  homirablej  and  influential  men — and  if  they  had  not  been, 
they  eoukl  not  have  earriod  the  measure — the^c  two  gentlemen^ 
memlwrs  of  this  body,  brought  in  Te^aa,  and  by  their  votes 
th<^y  also  prevented  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  honor- 
able member  from  GJeorgift,  and  then  they  went  home  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  free-soil  party.  And  thexe  they  stand, 
mr  I  They  leave  ua  here,  bound  in  honor  and  conscience  by 
the  resolutions  of  annexation ;  they  leave  us  here  to  take  the 
odium  of  fulfilling  the  obligationa,  in  &vor  of  alaverj%  which 
they  voted  ua  into,  or  els©  the  greater  odium  of  violating  those 
obligation^  while  they  are  at  home  making  rousing  and  capital 
ipeeehea  for  free  soil  and  no  slavery.  And  therefore  I  say,  air, 
that  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  our  history^  respecting  public 
mP4»«urcs  and  public  men,  more  full  of  what  should  create  sur- 
prise, more  fiill  of  what  does  create,  in  my  mind,  extreme  mar- 
tijxoation,  than  that  of  the  cod  duet  of  this  northern  democracy* 

Mr.  Pneiideat,  aometimea,  wh^  a  m«j  b  found  in  a  noir  f&- 
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lation  to  things  around  him,  and  to  other  men,  he  says  that  the 
world  has  changed,  and  that  he  has  not  changed.  I  believe, 
sir,  that  our  self-i^pect  leads  us  often  to  make  this  declaration 
m  regard  to  ourselves,  when  it  is  not  exactly  true.  An  indi- 
vidual is  more  apt  to  change,  perhaps,  than  all  the  world  around 
him.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  and  under  the  re- 
sponsibility which  I  know  I  incur  by  what  I  am  now  stating 
here,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  recur  to  the  various  expressions  and 
statements,  made  at  various  times,  of  my  own  opinions  and  res- 
olutions respecting  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  all  that  has  fol- 
lowed. Sir,  as  early  as  1836,  or  in  the  earlier  part  of  1837,  a 
matter  of  conversation  and  correspondence  between  myself  and 
some  private  friends,  was  this  project  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States ;  and  an  honorable  gentleman,  with  whom  I  have 
had  a  long  acquaintance,  a  friend  of  mine,  now  perhaps  in  this 
chamber — I  mean  General  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina — was 
knowing  to  that  correspondence.  1  had  voted  for  the  recognition 
of  Texan  independence,  because  I  believed  it  was  an  existing 
&ct,  surprising  and  astonishing  as  it  was,  and  I  wished  well  to 
the  new  republic ;  but  1  manifested  from  the  first  utter  opposi- 
tion to  bringing  her,  with  her  territory,  into  the  Union.  1  had 
occasion,  sir,  in  1837,  to  meet  friends  in  New  York,  on  some 
political  occasion,  and  I  then  stated  my  sentiments  upon  the 
subject  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  occasion  to  advert  to 
it ;  and  I  will  ask  a  friend  near  me  to  do  me  the  favor  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  speech,  for  the  senate  may  find  it  rather 
tedious  to  listen  to  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  delivered  in  Niblo's 
Garden,  in  1837. 

Mr.  Greene  then  read  the  following  extract  from  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  senator,  to  which  he  referred : 

**  Gentlemen,  we  all  see  that,  by  whomsoever  possessed,  Texas  is 

likely  to  be  a  slave-holding  country  ;  and  I  frankly  avow  my  entire 

unwillingness  to  do  anything  that  shall  extend  the  slavery  of  the 

Aincan  race  on  this  continent^  oi^  add  other  slave-holding  states  to 
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th«  Unioo.  When  I  i»y  that  T  r«|pftrd  lUTcry  m  itstlf  na  a  gr^&t 
moral,  bocUI,  aq^  political  e^il,  I  ocly  U9G  langnftgo  wkieh  has  bee  a 
adopted  by  distitiguia^ied  m«n,  tbemaelrc^  t^iti^^^na  of  sIaye*holdi&f 
sUttei.  I  shall  do  notbing,  therefor^  to  fsivor  t>r  encoarag©  iu  fur- 
tber  extension.  We  bare  a1fl\'«ry  already  among  ti&  Th€  eonstitn- 
tloo  found  it  among  MS ;  it  recognbfld  ft,  and  gave  it  eolemn  guar- 
anlic**  To  tb«  full  extent  of  these  gaarantie«  we  are  oH  bound,  in 
bontir,  in  jrjstico*  and  hj  the  con«tituiioQ.  All  the  stipulationj  eon- 
tained  in  th^  GonsUtution  in  favor  of  tli«  »Uve-hotding  fetates  wh^eh 
ar«  already  In  the  Union,  ought  to  be  fulfilled,  and^  so  far  aa  de^ 
pends  on  me,  #hall  be  ful6llLed,  in  the  fullness  of  their  fipirit  and  to 
the  exnttnee*  of  their  letter.  Slavery,  aa  it  exhu  in  the  dtaleit,  ia 
b«jond  the  reacb  of  congress*  It  is  a  eone^m  !>f  the  itates  tbt^m- 
wWtia.  \  tliey  have  never  subajittod  it  to  congreM,  aod  eon  grew  hai 
DO  rightful  power  over  it^  1  ehnll  contiir,  therefore,  io  no  actn,  no 
measure,  no  menace,  no  indication  of  purpose,  which  shall  interfere 
or  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  several 
states  over  the  subject  of  slavery  as  it  exists  within  their  respective 
limits.  All  this  appears  to  me  to  be  matter  of  plain  and  imperative 
duty. 

"  But  when  we  come  to  speak  of  admitting  new  stat^  the  subject 
assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect  Our  rights  and  our  duties  are 
then  both  different     ......... 

"I  see,  therefore,  no  political  necessity  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  Union ;  no  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it ;  and  ob- 
jections to  it  of  a  strong,  and,  in  my  judgment,  decisive  character.** 

I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  add  to,  nor  to  take  back,  from  those 
sentiments.  That,  the  senate  will  perceive,  was  in  1837.  The 
purpose  of  immediately  annexing  Texas,  at  that  time,  was  aban- 
doned or  postponed,  and  it  was  not  revived,  with  any  vigor  for 
some  years.  Li  the  mean  time,  it  had  so  happened,  that  I  had 
become  a  member  of  the  executive  administration,  and  was,  for 
a  short  period,  in  the  department  of  state.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  was  a  subject  of  conversation — not  confidential — with 
the  president  and  heads  of  departments,  as  well  as  with  other 
public  men.  No  serious  attempt  was  then  made,  however,  to 
bring  it  about.     I  lefl  the  department  of  state  in  May,  1843, 
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and  shortly  after,  I  learned,  though  no  way  connected  with  of^ 
ficlal  information,  that  a  design  had  been  taken  up,  of  bringing 
Texas,  with  her  slave  territory  and  population,  into  the  Uni- 
ted States.  I  was  here,  in  Washington,  at  the  time ;  and  per- 
sons are  now  here  who  will  remember,  that  we  had  an  arranged 
meeting  for  conversation  upon  it.  I  went  home,  to  Massachu- 
setts, and  proclaimed  the  existence  of  that  purpose ;  but  I  could 
get  no  audience,  and  but  little  attention.  Some  did  not  believe 
it,  and  some  were  too  much  engaged  in  their  own  pursuits  to 
give  it  any  heed.  They  had  gone  to  their  farms,  or  to  their 
merchandize,  and  it  was  impossible  to  arouse  any  sentiment  in 
New  England  or  in  Massachusetts  that  should  combine  the  two 
great  political  parties  against  this  annexation ;  and,  indeed, 
there  was  no  hope  of  bringing  the  northern  democracy  into  that 
view,  for  the  leaning  was  all  the  other  way.  But,  sir,  even 
with  whigs,  and  leading  whigs,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  there  was 
a  great  indiflerence  toward  the  admission  of  Texas,  with  slave 
territory,  into  this  Union,  It  went  on.  I  was  then  out  of  con- 
gress. The  annexation  resolution  passed  the  1st  of  March, 
1845.  The  legislature  of  Texas  complied  with  the  conditions, 
and  accepted  the  guaranties ;  for  the  phraseology  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  resolution  is,  that  Texas  is  to  come  in  "upon  the 
conditions,  and  under  the  guaranties,  herein  prescribed."  I 
happened  to  be  returned  to  the  senate  in  March,  1845,  and  was 
here  in  December,  1845,  when  the  acceptance  by  Texas,  of  the 
conditions  proposed  by  congress,  were  laid  before  us  by  the 
president ;  and  an  act,  for  the  consummation  of  the  connection, 
was  laid  before  the  two  houses.  The  connection  was  not  com- 
pleted. A  final  law,  doing  the  deed  of  annexation  ultimately, 
had  not  been  passed ;  and  when  it  was  upon  its  final  passage 
here,  I  expressed  my  opposition  to  it,  and  recorded  my  vote  Id 
the  negative ;  and  there  that  vote  stands,  with  the  observations 
that  I  made  upon  that  occasion.  It  has  happened,  that  between 
1837  and  this  time,  on  various  occasions  and  opportunities,  I 
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liave  expressed  my  entire  oppodtScm  to  the  admisBioo  of  «Iav« 
states,  or  tlie  acquisiLion  of  new  slave  tef  ritorkia,  to  be  addi&d 
to  the  United  StMea.  I  know,  sir,  m  change  in  my  own  sen* 
tiraetita,  or  my  own  purpoaesy  in  tliat  respect  I  will  now, 
agfiin^  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode  bland,  to  read  another  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  of  mine^  made  at  a  whig  convention,  m 
Sjiriflgfjiild,  ila&sachu^tts,  in  th*3  month  of  September,  1847. 

Mr*  Greene  here  read  tii©  foUovitig  extract  from  the  »p««oh ; 

"  We  hear  much  just  now  of  •  panaeea  for  the  dAB^er«  ft&d  «vil4 
of  Bin  very  And  slave  aaaexiitioii,  which  they  call  tha  ^  TV^wi  ol  Pr^ 
viW  That  eertainly  h  a  jnatfltJatiQient^  hut  it  ii  not  a  H^Dttmeni 
to  found  any  new  piirty  upon.  It  U  not  a  aentiment  on  ishich  MiA* 
saehuBetts  whigs  differ.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  hall  who  holds 
to  it  more  firmly  than  I  do,  nor  one  who  adheres  to  it  more  than 
another. 

"  I  feel  some  little  interest  in  this  matter,  sir.  Did  not  I  commit 
myself  in  1888  to  the  whole  doctrine,  fully,  entirely  f  And  I  must 
be  permitted  to  saj^  that  I  cannot  quite  consent  that  more  recent 
discoveries  should  claim  the  merit  and  take  out  a  patent. 

"  I  deny  the  priority  of  their  invention.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  it 
is  not  their  thunder. 

*'  We  are  to  use  the  first,  and  last,  and  every  occasion  which  of- 
fers, to  oppose  the  extension  of  slave  power. 

"  But  I  speak  of  it  here,  as  in  congress,  as  a  political  question— 
a  question  for  statesmen  to  act  upon.  We  must  so  regard  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  less  important  in  a  moral  point 
of  view — that  it  is  not  more  important  in  many  other  points  of  view ; 
but,  as  a  legislator,  or  in  any  official  capacity,  I  must  look  at  it,  con- 
sider it,  and  decide  it»  as  a  matter  of  political  action." 

On  other  oocasions,  in  debates  here,  I  have  expressed  my  de- 
termination to  vote  for  no  acquisition,  or  cession,  or  annexatioD, 
north  or  south,  east  or  west  My  opinion  has  been,  that  we 
have  territory  enough,  and  that  we  should  follow  the  Spartan 
maxim,  "  Improve,  adorn  what  you  have,  seek  no  farther."  I 
think  that  it  was  in  some  observations  that  1  made  here  on  the 
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three  million  loan  bill,  that  I  avowed  that  sentiment.  In  short, 
air,  the  sentiment  has  been  avowed  quite  as  often,  in  as  many 
places,  and  before  as  many  assemblages,  as  any  humble  sentL 
ments  of  mine  ought  to  be  avowed. 

But  now  that,  under  certain  conditions,  Texas  is  in,  with  all 
her  territories,  as  a  slave  state,  with  a  solemn  pledge  that  if  she 
is  divided  into  many  states,  those  states  may  come  in  as  slave 
states  south  of  36  degrees  30  minutes,  how  are  we  to  deal  with 
this  subject  1  I  know  no  way  of  honorable  l^islation,  when 
the  proper  time  comes  for  the  enactment,  but  to  carry  into  e^ 
feet  all  that  we  have  stipulated  to  do.  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  my  honorable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Bell,)  that,  as 
soon  as  the  time  comes  when  she  is  entitled  to  another  repre- 
sentative, we  should  create  a  new  state.  The  rule  in  regard  to 
it  I  take  to  be  this :  that  when  we  have  created  new  states  out 
of  territories,  we  have  generally  gone  upon  the  idea,  that  when 
there  is  population  enough  to  form  a  state— sixty  thousand,  or 
some  such  thing — we  would  create  a  state ;  but  it  is  quite  a 
different  thing  when  a  state  is  divided,  and  two  or  more  states 
made  out  of  it.  It  does  not  follow,  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
same  rule  of  apportionment  should  be  applied.  That,  however, 
is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  and  discretion  of  congress, 
when  the  proper  time  arrives.  I  may  not  then  be  here — I  may 
have  no  vote  to  give  on  the  occasion ;  but  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly  understood,  to-day,  that,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
matter,  this  government  is  solemnly  pledged,  by  law  and  con- 
tract, to  create  new  states  out  of  Texas,  with  her  consent,  when 
her  population  shall  justify  such  a  proceeding,  and  so  far  as 
such  states  are  formed  out  of  Texan  territory  lying  south  of 
36  d^ees  30  minutes,  to  let  them  come  in  as  slave  states. 
The  time  of  admission,  and  requisite  population,  must  depend, 
of  course,  on  the  discretion  of  congress.  But  when  new  states 
shall  i)e  formed  out  of  Texas,  they  have  a  fixed  right  to  come 
into  the  Union  as  slave  statea    Tbstt  is  the  meaning  of  the 


resolutign  whit:h  our  frietjtls,  the  northern  democracy^  have  left 
m  to  fulfill  I  and  !>  for  one,  mean  to  fulfill  It,  beemrse  I  wilt  not 
violate  the  £uth  of  the  government 

Now,  as  to  CaUfofnitt  and  New  Mcxieo,  I  hold  slaverj^  to  be 
excluded  from  those  territortea  bj  a  law  even  sopertor  to  that 
which  admits  and  sanctions  it  in  Tc*xas — ^l  mean  the  law  of  na- 
ture— of  phjijii^l  geograpliy — ^the  law  of  the  fijrmatian  of  th^ 
earth*  That  law  settles  forcveTj  w^ith  a  strength  beyond  all 
tarm^  of  htiman  enacttnent^  tktt  slavery  caujiot  exist  in  CalLfor- 
nifl  or  New  Mexico.  Understand  me,  sir- — 1  mean  slavery  Aa 
we  regard  it ;  slaves  in  gmsa^  of  ihe  colored  nw^  transferable 
by  sale  and  delivery,  like  other  property.  I  shali  not  discuss 
the  poiiit,  but  leave  it  to  the  learned  gentlemen  vi  ho  have  un* 
dertaken  to  discuss  it ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  no  slave  of  that 
description  in  California  now.  I  understand  that  peonism^  a 
sort  of  penal  servitude,  exists  there ;  or,  rather,  a  voluntary 
sale  of  a  man  and  his  ofispring  for  debt,  as  it  is  arranged  and 
exists  in  some  parts  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  But  what 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that  African  slavery,  as  we  see  it  among  us, 
b  as  utterly  impossible  to  find  itself,  or  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
as  any  other  natural  impossibility. 

California  and  New  Mexico  are  Asiatic,  in  their  formation 
and  scenery.  They  are  composed  of  vast  ridges  of  mountains, 
of  enormous  height,  with  broken  ridges  and  deep  valleys.  The 
sides  of  these  mountains  are  barren — entirely  barren — their 
tops  capped  by  perennial  snow.  There  may  be  in  California, 
now  made  free  by  its  constitution — and  no  doubt  there  are- 
some  tracts  of  valuable  land.  But  it  is  not  so  in  New  Mex- 
ico. Pray,  what  is  the  evidence  which  every  gentleman  must 
have  obtained  on  this  subject,  from  infonnation  sought  by  him- 
self or  conmiunicated  by  others?  I  have  inquired,  and  read 
all  1  could  find,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  tliis  impor- 
tant question.  What  is  there  in  New  Mexico  that  could  by 
any  possibility  induce  anybody  to  go  there  with  slaves  ?     There 
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are  some  narrow  strips  of  tillable  land  on  the  borderi  of  the 
rivers ;  but  the  rivers  themselves  dry  up  before  midsummer  m 
gone.     All  that  the  people  can  do,  is  to  nuse  some  little  arti> 
des — some  little  wheat  for  their  tortillas — and  all  that  by  trrigi^ 
tion.    And  who  expects  to  see  a  hundred  black  men  cultiva- 
ting tobacco,  com,  cotton,  rice,  or  anything  else,  on  lands  in 
New  Mexico,  made  fertile  only  by  irrigation  1    I  look  upon  it, 
therefore,  as  a  fixed  &ct,  to  use  an  expression  current  at  this 
day,  that  both  California  and  New  Mexico  are  destined  to  be 
free,  so  fiir  as  they  are  settled  at  all,  which  I  believe,  especially 
in  regard  to  New  Mexico,  will  be  very  little  for  a  great  length  of 
time — free  by  the  arrangement  of  things  by  the  Power  above 
us.    I  have  therefore  to  say,  in  this  respect  also,  that  this  coun- 
try is  fixed  for  freedom,  to  as  many  persons  as  shall  ever  live 
there,  by  as  irrepealable  and  a  more  irrepeahible  law,  than  the 
law  that  attaches  to  the  right  of  holding  slaves  in  Texas ;  and 
I  will  say  further,  that  if  a  resolution,  or  a  law,  were  now  be- 
fore us,  to  provide  a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico,  I 
would  not  vote  to  put  any  prohibition  into  it  whatever.    The 
use  of  such  a  prolubition  would  be  idle,  as  it  respects  any  ef- 
fect it  would  have  upon  the  territory ;  and  I  would  not  take 
pains  to  reaffirm  an  ordinance  of  nature,  nor  to  reenact  the 
will  of  God.     And  I  would  put  in  no  Wilmot  proviso,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  taunt  or  a  reproach.     I  would  put  into  it  no  evi- 
dence of  the  votes  of  superior  power,  to  wound  the  pride,  even 
whether  a  just  pride,  a  rational  pride,  or  an  irrational  pride — 
to  wound  the  pride  of  the  gentlemen  who  belong  to  the  south- 
em  states.     I  have  no  such  object — ^no  such  purpose.     They 
would  think  it  a  taunt — ^an  indignity.    They  would  think  it  to 
be  an  act  taking  away  from  them  what  they  regard  a  proper 
equality  of  privilege ;  and  whether  they  expect  to  realize  any 
benefit  from  it  or  not,  they  would  think  it  a  theoretic  wrong — 
that  something  more  or  less  derogatory  to  their  character  and 
their  rights  had  taken  place.    I  propose  to  mflict  no  such  wound 
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tipoti  any  body,  urJess  something  esaentiallf  Impoitaiit  to  the 
oouutry,  ond  efficient  to  the  pre^rvation  of  HWly  and  fjwe- 
doin,  is  to  be  efTected.  Theivfore,  I  repent^  ttir — and  I  rejwat 
k  becaiwe  I  wiah  it  to  be  wDderstood— that  I  do  not  propoM*  to 
addrees  the  senate  often  on  tbla  subject  I  desire  to  pour  out 
iJl  my  henrt  in  a.^  plain  a  mzmner  m  possibb  'j  and  I  say  agajn, 
that  if  n  proposition  were  now  hei^e  for  a  govemmeiit  for  New 
lkFc?di5n,  and  it  was  moved  to  insert  a  provision  for  ft  prdiTbl- 
tioa  of  Btlftverj,  I  would  not  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  I  have  establiiisbod,  so  &r  as  1  proposed 
to  go  into  any  line  of  observation  to  establish^  the  proposition 
with  whidi  I  set  out,  and  upon  wluch  I  propoao  to  stand  or  fiiU  \ 
and  that  1%  that  the  whole  territory  of  the  td^es  in  the  United 
Statcss,  or  in  the  newly  acq  aired  territory  of  tbo  United  Statae, 
has  a  fixed  and  settled  character^  now  fixed  and  settled  by  JaWp 
which  cannot  be  repealod  in  the  case  of  Texas^  without  a  vio- 
lation of  public  fiijth,  and  eannot  be  repealed  by  aaiy  huinaii 
powrr  in  reganl  to  C^ilbnila  or  New  Mexic*^  ;  that,  under  one 
or  other  of  these  laws,  every  foot  of  territory  in  the  states^ 
or  in  tho  territories^  has  now  receivf^  a  fixed  and  decided 
dmracten 

Str,  if  we  were  now  niaklng  a  government  for  New  Mejc- 
icOj  aod  anybody  should  proptDse  a  Wilmot  provbo,  I  should 
treat  it  exactly  as  Mr.  Polk  treated  that  provision  for  e%c3 ti- 
ding slavery  from  Oregon.  Mv.  Polk  was  known  to  be  in 
opinion  decidedly  averse  to  the  WiUnot  proviso ;  but  be  felt 
the  neeeaaity  of  estal>ltshing  a  government  for  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  and,  though  the  proviso  wa^  ttiere,  he  know  It  would 
be  entirely  nugatory ;  and,  since  it  mu^  be  entirely  tnigatory, 
since  it  took  away  no  right,  no  describable,  no  estimable,  no 
wfiighable,  or  tangible  right  of  the  south,  he  said  he  would  sign 
the  bill  for  the  sake  of  enacting  a  law  to  form  a  govern  nient  in 
tiiat  territory,  and  let  that  entirely  useless,  andj  in  that  conuoo-^ 
tioD^  efitireiy  aenacl^is,  proviso  remain. 
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For  myself,  I  will  say  that  we  hear  much  of  the  annexation 
of  Canada ;  and  if  there  be  any  man,  any  of  the  northern  de- 
mocracy, or  any  one  of  the  free-soil  party,  who  supposes  it  ne- 
cessary to  insert  a  Wilmot  proviso  in  a  territorial  government 
for  New  Mexico,  that  man  will  of  course  be  of  opinion  that  it 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  everlasting  snows  of  Canada  firom 
the  foot  of  slavery,  by  the  same  overpowering  wing  of  an  act 
of  congress.  Sir,  wherever  there  is  a  particular  good  to  be 
done — ^wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  land  to  be  staid  back  from 
becoming  slave  territory — I  am  ready  to  assert  the  principle 
of  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  I  am  pledged  to  it  from  the  year 
1837 ;  I  have  been  pledged  to  it  again  and  again  ;  and  I  will 
perform  those  pledges  j  but  I  will  not  do  a  thing  unnecessary, 
that  wounds  the  feelings  of  others,  or  that  does  disgrace  to  my 
own  understanding. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  excited  times  in  which  we  live,  there  is 
found  to  exist  a  state  of  crimination  and  recrimination  between 
the  north  and  the  south.  There  are  lists  of  grievances  produced 
by  each ;  and  those  grievances,  real  or  supposed,  alienate  the 
minds  of  one  portion  of  the  country  from  the  other,  exasperate 
the  feelings,  and  subdue  the  sense  of  fraternal  connection,  and 
patriotic  love,  and  mutual  regard.  I  shall  bestow  a  little  at- 
tention, sir,  upon  these  various  grievances,  produced  on  the  one 
aide  and  on  the  other. 

1  b^n  with  the  complaints  of  the  south :  I  will  not  answer, 
ferther  than  I  have,  the  general  statements  of  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  north  has  grown  upon 
the  south  in  consequence  of  the  manner  of  administering  this 
government,  in  the  collecting  of  its  revenues,  and  so  forth. 
These  are  disputed  topics,  and  1  have  no  inclination  to  enter 
into  them.  But  I  will  state  these  complaints,  especially  one 
complaint  of  the  south,  which  has  in  my  opinion  just  founda- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  there  has  been  found  at  the  north,  among 
kidividuals  and  among  legislatures  of  the  north,  a  disinclination 
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to  iieHbrm,  fiilly,  their  Gonatitutioiial  dutica,  in  regard  to  th^ 
return  of  perscwa  bound  to  service^  who  ha%'e  escaped  into  tho 

la  tkit  respect,  it  U  m j  judgmctit  £bat  the  aouth  is  right,  and 
tlie  nortJi  is  wrong.  Every  meml>er  of  every  northern  legislir 
tura  h  boued,  by  oath,  like  every  other  officer  In  the  country, 
to  support  the  constitution  of  the  United  St&tea ;  and  this  artj- 
dfi  of  the  constitution,  which  says  to  these  stat^j^  they  shail  de* 
JiveT  up  fugitives  from  ser\ia\  is  a$  binding  in  honor  and  coo* 
seiencu  as  anj  other  article.  No  man  ful tills  his  duty  in  mj 
legislature  who  sets  himself  to  find  eicusea,  evasions,  esoa|ies 
from  this  constitutional  obligatioa  I  have  atwaya  thought  that 
the  constitution  addressed  itjselfto  the  legisktut^  of  the  stataa 
themselves,  or  to  the  states  themselves.  It  says,  that  those 
persons  escaping  to  other  states,  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  I 
confess  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion,  that  it  was  an  in- 
junction upon  the  states  themselves.  When  it  is  said  that  a 
person  escaping  into  another  state,  and  becoming  therefore 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state,  shall  be  delivered  up,  it 
seems  to  me  the  import  of  the  passage  is,  that  the  state  itself 
in  obedience  to  the  constitution,  shall  cause  him  to  be  delivered 
lip.  That  is  my  judgment  I  have  always  entertained  that 
opinion,  and  I  entertain  it  now.  But  when  the  subject,  some 
years  ago,  was  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  majority  of  the  judges  held  that  the  power  to  cause  fugi- 
tives from  service  to  be  delivered  up,  was  a  power  to  be  exei^ 
cised  under  the  authority  of  this  government  I  do  not  know, 
on  the  whole,  that  it  may  not  have  been  a  fortunate  deci^on. 
My  habit  is  to  respect  the  result  of  judicial  deliberations,  and 
the  solemnity  of  judicial  decisions. 

But,  as  it  now  stands,  the  business  of  seeing  that  these  fugi- 
tives are  delivered  up,  resides  in  the  power  of  congress,  and  the 
national  judicature,  and  my  friend  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary 
committee  has  a  bill  on  the  subject,  now  before  the  senate,  with 
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some  amendments  to  it,  which  I  propose  to  support,  with  all  its 
provisions,  to  the  fullest  extent.  And  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  all  sober-minded  men,  of  all  conscientious  men,  in 
the  north,  of  all  men  who  are  not  carried  away  by  any  fanati- 
cal idea,  or  by  any  false  idea  whatever,  to  their  constitutional 
obligations.  1  put  it  to  all  the  sober  and  sound  minds  at  the 
nortli,  as  a  question  of  morals  and  a  question  of  conscience, 
What  right  have  they,  in  all  their  legislative  capacity,  or 
any  other,  to  endeavor  to  get  round  this  constitution,  to  em- 
embarass  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  secured  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  persons  whose  slaves  escape  from  them] 
•None  at  all  —  none  at  all.  Neither  in  the  forum  of  con- 
science, nor  before  the  face  of  the  constitution,  are  they  jus- 
tified, in  my  opinion.  Of  course,  it  is  a  matter  for  their  con- 
sideration. They  probably,  in  the  turmoil  of  the  times,  have 
not  stopped  to  consider  of  this ;  they  have  followed  what  seemed 
to  be  the  current  of  thought  and  of  motives  as  the  occasion 
arose,  and  neglected  to  investigate  fully  the  real  question,  and  to 
consider  their  constitutional  obligations,  as  1  am  sure,  if  they 
did  consider,  they  would  fulfill  them  with  alacrity.  Therefore, 
I  repeat,  sir,  that  here  is  a  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
north,  well  founded,  which  ought  to  be  removed  —  which  it  is 
now  in  the  power  of  the  different  departments  of  this  govern- 
ment to  remove  —  which  calls  for  the  enactment  of  proper 
laws,  authorizing  the  judicature  of  this  government,  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  recapture  of  fugi- 
tive slaves,  and  for  the  restoration  of  them  to  those  who  claim 
them.  Wherever  1  go,  and  whenever  1  speak  on  the  subject  — 
and  when  1  speak  here,  1  desire  to  speak  to  the  whole  north 
—  1  say  that  the  south  has  been  injured  in  this  respect,  and  lias  a 
right  to  complain  ;  and  the  north  has  been  too  careless  of  what 
I  think  the  constitution  peremptorily  and  emphatically  enjoins 
upon  it  as  a  duty. 
Complaint  has  been  made  against  certain  resolutiooa  that 
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emftnate  fmm  legislfttures  lit  Uje  norUi,  mid  are  sent  here  to  %m^ 
not  on]}*  on  the  subject  of  sliivery  m  tbis  district,  bnt  «torae- 
times  rtieomraeading  ooii^gs  to  consider  the  means  of  nbol- 
ishvng  slavery  in  ihe  stalew,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  called 
upon  to  present  any  resolutions  here  which  conld  not  be  refer- 
able to  nny  committee  or  my  power  m  congress,  and^  there- 
ibre^  1  should  be  imwiUing  to  receiTe  from  the  legislature  of 
Musaachusetls  any  inatructions  to  present  resolutions,  estpres- 
give  of  any  opmion  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  us  It 
exists  at  the  present  moinent  in  the  states^  for  two  reasons ; 
because  - —  first,  I  do  not  consider  that  the  legislature  of  Mass^ 
chnsetts  has  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  next,  I  do  not  consider 
thrtt  1,  iis  htr  repn'SLntadve  luri\  have  anything  to  do  with  it* 
Sir,  it  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common ;  and  if 
the  legislatures  of  the  states  do  not  like  that  opinion,  they  have 
a  great  deal  more  power  to  put  it  down,  than  I  have  to  uphold 
it.  It  has  become,  in  my  opinion,  quite  too  common  a  prac- 
tice for  the  state  legislatures  to  present  resolutions  here  on  all 
gubjects,  and  to  instruct  us  here  on  all  subjects.  There  is  no 
public  man  that  requires  instruction  more  than  I  do,  or  who 
requires  information  more  than  I  do,  or  desires  it  more  hear- 
tily ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  come  in  too  imperative  a 
a  shape. 

1  took  notice,  with  pleasure,  of  some  remarks  upon  this  sub- 
ject made  the  other  day  in  the  senate  of  Massachusetts,  by  a 
young  man  of  talent  and  character,  from  whom  the  best  hopes 
may  be  entertained.  I  mean  Mr.  HillanL  He  told  the  sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts  that  he  would  vote  for  no  instructions 
whatever  to  be  forwarded  to  members  of  congress,  nor  for  any 
resolutions  to  be  offered,  expressive  of  the  sense  of  Massachusetts, 
as  to  what  their  members  of  congress  ought  to  do.  He  said 
that  he  saw  no  propriety  in  one  set  of  public  servants  giving  in- 
structions and  reading  lectures  to  another  set  of  public  servants. 
To  their  own  nmster,  all  of  them  must  stand  or  fidl,  and  that 
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master  is  their  constituents.  I  wish  these  sentiments  could  be- 
come more  common  —  a  great  deal  more  common.  1  have 
never  entered  into  the  question,  and  never  shall,  about  the  bind- 
ing force  of  instructions.  1  will,  however,  simply  say  this : 
if  there  be  any  matter  of  interest  pending  in  this  body,  while 
I  am  a  member  of  it,  in  which  Massachusetts  has  an  interest 
of  her  own,  not  adverse  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country, 
I  shall  pursue  her  instructions  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with 
all  the  efficiency  which  I  can  bring  to  the  occasion.  But  if  the 
question  be  one  which  affects  her  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
afiects  the  interests  of  all  other  states,  I  shall  no  more  regard 
her  political  wishes  or  instructions,  than  1  would  regard  the 
wishes  of  a  man  who  might  appoint  me  an  arbitrator  or  re^ 
eree,  to  decide  some  question  of  important  private  right,  and 
who  might  instruct  me  to  decide  in  his  favor.  If  ever  there 
was  a  government  upon  earth,  it  is  this  government;  if  ever  there 
was  a  body  upon  earth,  it  is  this  body,  which  should  consider  it- 
self as  composed  by  agreement  of  all,  appointed  by  some,  but 
organized  by  the  general  consent  of  all,  sitting  here  under  the 
solemn  obligations  of  oath  and  conscience,  to  do  that  which 
they  think  is  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

Then,  sir,  there  are  those  abolition  societies,  of  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  speak,  but  in  regard  to  which  I  have  very  dear 
notions  and  opinions.  I  do  not  thmk  them  useful.  I  think 
their  operations  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  produced  noth« 
ing  good  or  valuable.  At  the  same  time,  I  know  thousands  of 
them  are  honest  and  good  men ;  perfectly  well-meaning  men. 
They  have  excited  feelings ;  they  think  they  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  in  their  sphere  of  action, 
tliey  do  not  see  what  else  they  can  do,  than  to  contribute  to 
an  abolition  press,  or  an  abolition  society,  or  to  pay  an  aboli- 
tion lecturer.  1  do  not  mean  to  impute  gross  motives  even  to 
the  leaders  of  these  societies,  but  I  am  not  blind  to  the  conse- 
quences.   I  cannot  but  see  what  iiU8chie&  their  interferenoe 
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As  has  been  said  hv  the  honorable  m^nber  from  Gftrolma, 
these  aboiltioQ  societies  commenced  tbdr  course  of  actioa  in 
183a.  h  b  sakl  —  1  do  not  know  bow  true  it  majr  be  —  that 
tbeT  sent  iccendiarr  pablicatioiis  into  the  slave  states ;  at  an j 
event,  they  attempted  to  arouse,  and  did  arouse,  a  veij  strong 
fedif]^;  in  other  words,  they  created  great  i^tation  in  the 
north  against  southern  slavery.  Well,  what  was  the  result  1 
The  bonds  of  the  slaves  were  bound  more  firmly  than  before ; 
their  rivets  were  more  stroc^Iy  fastened.  Public  opinion,  whicfa 
in  Virginia  had  begun  to  be  exhibited  agunst  slavery,  and  was 
openii^  out  for  the  discussion  of  the  question,  drew  back  and 
shut  itself  up  in  its  castle.  1  wish  to  know  whether  any  body 
in  Virginia  can,  now,  talk  as  Mr.  Randolph,  Governor  McDowell, 
and  others  talked  there,  openly,  and  sent  their  remarks  to  the 
press,  in  1832.  We  all  know  the  &ct,  and  we  all  know  the  causey 
and  everything  that  this  agitating  pec^le  have. done,  has  been, 
not  to  enlarge,  but  to  restrain,  not  to  set  free,  but  to  bind  &ster, 
the  slave  population  of  the  south.     That  is  my  judgment 

Sir.  as  1  have  said,  1  know  many  abolitionists  in  my  own 
neighborhood,  ver}'  honest,  good  people,  misled,  as  1  think,  by 
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Strange  enthusiasm ;  but  they  wish  to  do  something,  and  they 
are  called  on  to  contribute,  and  they  do  contribute ;  and  it  is  ray 
firm  opinion  this  day,  that  within  the  last  twenty  years,  as  much 
money  has  been  collected  and  paid  to  the  abolition  societies, 
abolition  presses,  and  abolition  lecturers,  as  would  purchase  the 
freedom  of  every  slave,  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  and  send  them  all  to  Liberia.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
it  But  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  benevolence  of  these  abo^ 
lition  societies  has  at  any  time  taken  that  particular  turn. 

Again,  sir,  the  violence  of  the  press  is  complained  of  The 
press  violent!  Why,  sir,  the  press  is  violent  everywhere. 
There  are  outrageous  reproaches  in  the  north  against  the  south, 
and  there  are  reproaches  in  not  much  better  taste  in  the  south 
against  the  north.  Sir,  the  extremists  of  both  parts  of  thrs 
country  are  violent ;  they  mistake  loud  and  violent  Uilk  for  elo- 
quence and  for  reason.  They  think  that  he  who  talks  loudest, 
reasons  the  best.  And  this  we  must  expect,  when  the  press  Is 
free,  as  it  is  here  —  and  I  trust  always  will  be  —  for,  with  all 
its  licentiousness,  and  all  its  evil,  the  entire  and  absolute  free- 
dom of  the  press  b  essential  to  the  preservation  of  govern* 
ment,  on  the  basis  of  a  free  ccMistitution.  "Wherevelr  it  exists, 
there  will  be  foolish  paragraphs,  and  violent  paragraphs,  in  the 
press,  as  there  are,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  foolish  speeches  and  violent 
speeches  in  both  houses  of  congress.  In  truth,  sir,  I  must  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country  has  become 
greatly  vitiated,  depraved,  and  corrupted,  by  the  style  of  our  con- 
gressional debates.  And  if  it  were  possible  for  our  debates  in  con- 
gress to  vitiate  the  principles  of  the  people  as  much  as  they  have 
depraved  their  taste,  I  should  cry  out, "  Grod  save  the  republic" 

Well,  in  all  this  1  see  no  solid  grievance  —  no  grievance  pre- 
sented by  the  south,  within  the  redress  of  the  government,  but 
the  single  one  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and  that  is,  the  want 
of  a  proper  regard  to  the  injunction  of  the  oonstitatk>n,  for  the 
delivery  of  fiigitiye  slaves. 
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to  anybody,  and  he  did  not  mean  in  his  remarks  to  give  offense. 
But  what  did  he  say  ]  Why,  sir,  he  toolc  pains  to  run  a  con- 
trast between  the  slaves  of  the  south  and  the  laboring  people  of 
the  north,  giving  the  preference  in  all  points  of  condition,  and 
comfort,  and  happiness,  to  the  slaves  of  the  south.  The  hon- 
orable member,  doubtless,  did  not  suppose  that  he  gave  any 
offense,  or  did  any  injustice.  He  was  merely  expressing  his 
opinion.  But  does  he  know  how  remarks  of  that  sort  will  be 
received  by  the  laboring  people  of  the  north  ?  Why,  who  are 
the  laboring  people  of  the  north  1  They  are  the  north.  They 
are  the  people  who  cultivate  their  own  farms  with  their  own 
hands  —  freeholders,  educated  men,  independent  men.  Let 
me  say,  sir,  that  five-sixths  of  the  whole  property  of  the  north, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  laborers  of  the  north ;  they  cultivate 
their  farms,  they  educate  their  children,  they  provide  the  means 
of  independence ;  if  they  are  not  freeholders,  they  earn  wages ; 
these  wages  accumulate,  are  turned  into  capital,  into  new  free- 
holds ;  and  small  capitalists  are  created.  That  is  the  case,  and 
such  the  course  of  things,  with  us,  among  the  industrious  and 
frugal.  And  what  can  these  people  think  when  so  respectable 
and  worthy  a  gentleman  as  the  member  from  Louisiana,  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  absolute  ignorance,  and  the  abject 
slavery  of  the  south,  is  more  in  conformity  with  the  high  pur- 
poses and  destinies  of  immortal,  rational,  human  beuigs,  than 
the  educated,  tlie  independent  free  laborers  of  the  north? 

There  is  a  more  tangible,  and  irritating  cause  of  grievance 
at  the  north.  Free  blacks  are  constantly  employed  in  the  ves- 
sels  of  the  north,  generally  as  cooks  or  stewards.  When  the 
vessel  arrives,  these  free  colored  men,  are  taken  on  shore,  by 
the  police  or  municipal  authority,  imprisoned,  and  kept  in  prison, 
till  the  vessel  is  again  ready  to  sail.  This  is  not  only  irrita- 
ting, but  exceedingly  inconvenient  in  practice,  and  seems  alto- 
gether unjustifiable  and  oppressive.  Mr.  Hoar's  mission,  some 
time  ago,  to  South  Carolina,  was  a  well-intended  effi)rt  to  re* 
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pear  almost  unobserved,  and  die  off?  No,  sir !  no,  sir !  I 
will  not  state  what  might  produce  the  disruption  of  the  states ; 
but,  sir,  I  see  it  as  plainly  as  I  see  the  sun  in  heaven  —  I  see 
that  disruption  must  produce  such  a  war  as  I  will  not  describe, 
in  its  twofold  characters. 

Peaceable  secession !  peaceable  secession !  The  concurrent 
agreement  of  all  the  members  of  this  great  republic  to  sepa- 
rate !  A  voluntary  separation,  with  alimony  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  Why,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Where  is 
the  line  to  be  drawn  ?  What  states  are  to  secede  ?  What  is 
to  remain  American?  What  am  I  to  be?  —  an  American  no 
longer  ?  Where  is  the  flag  of  the  republic  to  remain  ?  Where 
is  the  eagle  still  to  tower  ?  or  is  he  to  cower,  and  shrink,  and 
Ml  to  the  ground  ?  Why,  sir,  our  ancestors  —  our  fathers,  and 
our  grandfiithers,  those  of  them  that  are  yet  living  among  us 
with  prolonged  lives —  would  rebuke  and  reproach  us;  and 
our  children,  and  our  grandchildren,  would  cry  out,  Shame 
upon  us !  if  we,  of  this  generation  should  dishonor  these  en- 
signs of  the  power  of  the  government,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
Union,  which  is  every  day  felt  among  us  with  so  much  joy  and 
gratitude.  What  is  to  become  of  the  army  ?  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  navy  ?  What  is  to  become  of  the  public  lands? 
How  is  each  of  the  thirty  states  to  defend  itself?  1  know, 
although  the  idea  has  not  been  stated  distinctly,  there  is  to  be 
a  southern  confederacy.  I  do  not  mean,  when  I  allude  to  thia 
statement,  that  any  one  seriously  contemplates  such  a  state  of 
things.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  true,  but  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  elsewhere,  that  that  idea  has  originated  in  a  design 
to  separate.  1  am  sorry,  sir,  that  it  has  ever  been  thought  o^ 
talked  of,  or  dreamed  of,  in  the  wildest  flights  of  human  imagi- 
nation. But  the  idea  must  be  of  a  separation,  including  the 
slave  states  upon  one  side,  and  the  free  states  on  the  other. 
Sir,  there  is  not  —  1  may  express  myself  too  strongly,  perhaps 
»-  but  some  things,  some  moral  things,  are  almost  as  imposai- 


Z^:^J 


catzrp«ikii  %>  jiisdL  :& 

W^  HIV.  «r.  I  bti^  jO-  ai»iJiiT^  w^a;:  ta*  wiiiest  €Cthasftst 

au£  i^4t*  sifccef  jc  i*  ^•»irT-*e  in^i  rs  brjcr2b»».  Mki  sLftre  states 
^j'tTL  utsir  ici  ^-ii-oci  ?  Prav.  ^fr — c  nj.  «ir.  kc  me  sar  to  the 
jt^ccte  v-c  aiis-  e*riii:^.  ^htiC  ih*:?*  tfiic^ss  an?  worthy  of  iheir 
t<di*;srj:;r  jii»i  -c"  TrWr  •>>  <:t?i'i»rn:!:»  c  Here.  5tr.  ar^  fire  mil- 
5tOi*  :£  ir^taneft  ki  'xa-  5:^f^  ^c^es  !>:rtii  •:<  ihe  rirer  r>hk» :  can 
icj^'j^ir  icx^:'*je  ihac  diiVi  r«  caL»c>:-Q  '!an  tw  severed  bv  a  line 
:aii;  -ii^  L-ies  iDcm  c^:^3i  d::**  tcrrMry  *:/  a  5L->-«2ti  acd  an  alien 
£•: iTcTi^JrCJEL  *i>;."«T:  scesevttenf,  die  L:'rd  ki>3W5  where,  upon 
:ae  i#j  w^r  tiicis  cc*  liae  Mfck=isKpc<  ?  VTb*:  uil!  become  of 
M-iiisc^^  '  VVLi  :afiie  join  the  arpoodi:«ca€ns  of  the  slave  states! 
St^fc.'.  trie  r  3«  cram  the  Yei>>w  Scooe  and  the  Platte  be  con- 
iMv-tcd  ia  the  nev  r^<<2b[je  viih  the  mao  who  lives  on  the  south- 
em  extrvaiisy  .  /  tt-e  Cipe  ^4  Florida  ?  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  to 
I  _r^-.  :j^>  .iir  'A'  T^za^iTn.     I  ii-Jke  h — I  Live  an  utrer  dis- 

'STxT,  ;«:r^c^cL,•:t?.  alI  j^rriv.^^  :h"tr.  ;o  LtiLr  creciierrien  t^k  ol'  se 
o^iSsioQ.     To  break  op !  to  break  up  this  great  goremment ! 
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to  dismember  this  great  country !  to  astonish  Europe  with  an 
act  of  folly,  such  as  Europe  for  two  centuries  has  never  beheld 
in  any  government !  No,  sir  !  no,  sir !  There  will  be  no  se- 
cession. Gentlemen  are  not  serious  when  they  talk  of  se- 
cession. 

Sir,  I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  convention  held  at  Nashville.  I 
am  bound  to  believe  that  if  worthy  gentlemen  meet  at  Nash- 
ville in  convention,  their  object  will  be  to  adopt  counsels  con- 
ciliatory— to  advise  the  south  to  forbearance  and  moderation, 
and  to  advise  the  north  to  forbearance  and  moderation,  and  to 
inculcate  principles  of  brotherly  love,  and  affection,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  it  now  is.  I  be- 
lieve, if  the  convention  meet  at  all,  it  will  be  for  this  purpose ; 
for  certainly,  if  they  meet  for  any  purpose  hostile  to  the  Union, 
they  have  been  singularly  inappropriate  in  their  selection  of  a 
place.  I  remember,  sir,  that  when  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France  and  England,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  a  stem 
old  Englishman  and  an  orator,  who  disliked  the  terms  of  the 
peace  as  ignominious  to  England,  said  in  the  house  of  commons, 
that  if  King  William  could  know  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  he 
would  turn  in  his  coffiin.  Let  me  commend  this  saying  of  Mr. 
Windham,  in  all  its  emphasis,  and  in  all  its  force,  to  any  per- 
sons who  shall  meet  at  Nashville  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Union  of  this  country,  over 
the  bones  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  make  two  remarks,  and  hasten  to  a  conclusion. 
I  wish  to  say,  in  regard  to  Texas,  that  if  it  should  be  hereafter 
at  any  time  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Texas  to  cede 
to  Uie  United  States  a  portion,  larger  or  smaller,  of  her  territory 
which  lies  adjacent  to  New  Mexico  and  north  of  the  thirty -fourth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  be  formed  into  free  states,  for  a  fair 
equivalent  in  money,  or  in  the  payment  of  her  debt,  I  thiiik  it 
an  object  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  congress,  and  I  shall 
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be  happy  to  concur  in  it  myself,  if  1  shotild  be  m  tlic  [niblla 
oounsels  of  the  country  at  the  time. 

I  hnve  another  remark  to  make ;     In  mj  obse^rvAtiocm  upoa 

slavery  as  it  ha»  emstGd  In  the  cnuntry,  and  Bs  h  now  ejdsta, 
I  h&YG  expressed  no  opinion  of  the  mode  of  its  extinguiahmeat 
or  melioration.  I  will  say,  however,  though  I  have  nothing  to 
propose  on  that  subject,  b^caiise  I  do  not  deem  myself  ao  com* 
petont  as  other  gentlemen  to  consider  it,  that  if  any  gentlernaii 
from  the  south  shaJl  propose  a  ^hetne  of  oolonization,  to  he 
carried  o&  by  thb  government  upon  a  large  scale,  for  the  trmns- 
portatlon  of  free  colored  people  to  any  colony  or  aiiy  pboe  hx 
the  world,  1  should  be  quite  disposed  to  incur  almost  anj  de- 
^e  of  expense  to  acoomplish  thnt  object.     ^a\%  sir,  following 

ail  cAoui^iC   o^   ucxv    iuvio    wau  ivrdibjr    jxstua   dgv,  ujr   a  ^rva4 

man,  then  a  senator  from  New  York,  I  would  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  through  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  south,  the 
money  received  from  the  lands  and  territories  ceded  by  her  to 
this  government,  for  any  such  purpose  as  to  relieve,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  in  any  way,  to  dimmbh  or  deal  beneficially  with, 
the  free  colored  population  of  the  southern  states.  I  have  said 
that  I  honor  Virginia  for  her  cession  of  this  territory.  There 
have  been  received  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  eighty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
ceded  by  Virginia.  If  the  residue  should  be  sold  at  the  same 
rate,  the  whole  aggregate  will  exceed  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  Virginia  and  the  south  see  fit  to  adopt  any  proposi- 
tion to  relieve  themselves  from  the  firee  people  of  color  among 
them,  they  have  my  free  consent  that  the  government  shall  pay 
them  any  sum  of  money  out  of  its  proceeds  which  may  be  ad- 
equate to  the  purpose. 

And  now,  Mr.  President^  I  draw  these  observations  to  a 
dose.  I  have  spoken  freely,  and  I  meant  to  do  so.  I  have 
iiought  to  make  no  display  ;  I  have  sought  to  enliven  the  occa- 
sion by  no  animated  discussion ;  nor  have  I  attempted  any  traiQ 
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of  elaborate  ailment  I  have  sought  only  to  speak  my  sen- 
timents, fully  and  at  large,  being  desirous,  once  and  for  all,  to 
let  the  senate  know,  and  to  let  the  country  know,  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  which  I  entertain  on  all  these  subjects.  These 
opinions  are  not  likely  to  be  suddenly  changed.  If  there  be 
any  future  service  that  I  can  render  to  the  country,  consistently 
with  these  sentiments  and  opinions,  I  shall  cheerfully  render  it. 
IT  there  be  not,  I  shall  still  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
disburden  my  conscience  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  and  to 
make  known  every  political  sentiment  that  therein  exists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  possibQ- 
ity  or  utility  of  secession,  instead  of  dwelling  in  these  caverns 
of  darkness,  instead  of  groping  with  those  ideas  so  full  of  all 
that  is  horrid  and  horrible,  let  us  come  out  into  the  light  of 
day ;  let  us  enjoy  the  fresh  air  of  liberty  and  union ;  let  us 
cherish  those  hopes  which  belong  to  us;  let  us  devote  ourselves 
to  those  great  objects  that  are  fit  for  our  consideration  and  our 
action ;  let  us  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  magnitude  and  the 
importance  of  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  us ;  let  our  com- 
prehension be  as  broad  as  the  country  for  which  we  act,  our  as- 
pirations as  high  as  \U  certain  destiny ;  let  us  not  be  pigmies 
in  a  case  that  calls  for  men.  Never  did  there  devolve,  on  any 
generation  of  men,  higher  trusts  than  now  devolve  upon  us  for 
the  preservation  of  this  constitution,  and  the  harmony  and  peaoe 
of  all  who  are  destined  to  live  under  it.  Let  us  make  om*  gen- 
eration one  of  the  strongest,  and  the  brightest  link,  in  that 
golden  chain  which  is  destined,  I  fully  believe,  to  grapple  the 
people  of  all  the  states  to  this  constitution,  for  ages  to  come. 
It  is  a  great  popular  constitutional  government,  guarded  by  le- 
gislation, by  law,  by  judicature,  and  defended  by  the  whole  a£- 
factions  of  the  people.  No  monarchical  throne  presses  these 
states  together ;  no  iron  chain  of  despotic  power  encircles  them ; 
they  live  and  stand  upon  a  government,  popular  in  its  form, 
representative  in  itb  character,  founded  upon  prindples  of  equal- 
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